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INTRODUCTION. 



The present work was undertaken in consequence 
of the following circular : 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

The Committee of " the Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace," offer a prize of 

ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 

for the hest essay, and another of Twenty Guineas for 
the second best essay, on the following subjects : — 

First — ^To show that "War, under all circumstances, is 
inconsistent with the precepts of the Gospel, and the 
spirit of the Christian Dispensation. 

Second — ^To point out the duties of Magistrates and 
Peace Officers in cases of Tumults, Insurrections and 
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Inyasions, with the most effectual method of preventing 
sudi calamities. 

Third — To show the best means of settling all Dis- 
putes between Nations, without recourse to Arms. 
« « ♦ ♦ 

The award will be given on the 1st January, 1841 . 

Tlie Committee are happy to announce that the 
following gentlemen have kindly consented to become 
Adjudicators : — 

He v. J. Pye Smith, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S., Homer- 
ton College. 

Rev. Thos. Pyne, M.A., St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. John Harris, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
College. 

The copyright of the essays to be the property of the 

authors. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

JAMES HARGREAVES, t ^ 

NUN MORGAN HARRY, f ^'^^^''' 

91, B18HOP8GATB Within,* London, 
December ZO, 1839. 

The reverend adjudicators honoured the present 
essay by awarding to it the first prize. 

* The Office is now at 19, New Broad Street. 
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The sincere thanks of the writer are due both 
to the adjudicators^ who have kindly suggested 
several improvements, and also to the Commit- 
tee of the Peace Society, for the interest which 
they manifested in the publication of these pages, 
and for their liberality in offering to take one 
hundred copies. 
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** O Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of the Lord !" 

Jeremiah xxii. 29. 
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*' Forgive your enemies ; do good to them that hate you.' 
** My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight." 
** Follow peace with all men.** 

New Testament. 



PEACE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CAUSES OF INSENSIBILITY TO THE HORRORS 

OF WAR. 

There is not a theme so deeply affecting the hap- 
piness both spiritual and temporal of man^ as the 
question of peace and war^ and therefore it is 
entitled at the least to our sincere and devoted 
attention. A serious appeal to Christians on a 
subject intimately connected with their religion, 
will not, we feel convinced, be treated either with 
levity or contempt. The very fact of a doubt 
having been raised with regard to the consistency 
of so prevalent a custom as war with the prin- 
ciples of our faith, should of itself be sufl&cient to 
invite reflection from all who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus. It is time for Christians to awake 
and behold the danger by which they are threat- 
ened; it is time for them to shake off all apathy. 
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and, rousing their energies, to examine our doc- 
trines, so that if false, they may oppose them ; if 
true, they may adopt them ; but in the name of 
religion and of humanity, we beseech of them not 
to sink into a state of inactivity, while war is 
threatening or destroying their fellow men. 

We have enough to overcome; every obstacle 
that can possibly be brought to impede a human 
imdertaking, lies in our way. There are two 
classes of persons that do not exert their in- 
fluence in the cause of peace : — ^first, those who 
are insensible to the evils of war : and secondly, 
those, who, notwithstanding their conviction of 
these evils, do not see the necessity of making 
any special eifort for their abolition. 

Section 1. — Prejudice of Education and Custom, 

An insensibility to the horrors of war, arises 
from several causes : first, the strong bias of edu- 
cation and custom ; from the cradle to the grave, 
every thing in favour of war, and in concealment 
of its actual tendency, is brought into operation. 
Children, innocent children, are presented with 
warlike weapons in miniature, as their toys, and 
are taught to associate the idea of pleasure and 
reward, with that of a soldier^s occupation. There 
is scarcely a book put into their hands, from Nur- 
sery Tales to Homer^s Iliad, but it abounds in the 
praises of warriors. 



The mode of education pursued at the present 
day, is too often a systematic corruption of the 
youthful dispositiona, rather than the cserciae of 
rational and of moral powers. The absurd and 
pernicious principles of Pagan morality, the sau- 
guinaiy aud criminal scenes narrated in the Iliad, 
the iSneid, and similar compositions, are usnully 
impressed on the tender mind with far greater 
zeal than is bestowed on the mild and peaceful 
doctrines of Jesus. These hooks may be read aa 
noble specimens of poetry, but surely with circum- 
spection, and comments should be made, pointing 
out the new species of virtue, and preferable rule 
of moral conduct introduced by Christianity, The 
deceptive costume in which war is arrayed, misleads 
the youthful aa well as the more matured. They 
behold the vai-ious regiments, dressed in the gayest 
colours, and marchiug with their fluttering bannera 
and their glittering bayonets to the sound of music ; 
they do not see those men on the field of battle 
engaged in deadly strife ; they do not see them 
returning, pale, sick, and wounded ; the widows 
and the fatlierless are not tliere, for the children 
of woe make no parade of their sorrows; the 
martial drum and fife do not call to mind the 
shrieks of the wounded and the dying j the shin- 
ing arms do not remind the spectators of bay- 
onets dripping witli gore. " To one who reflects," 
observes the eloquent Channing, " there is some- 
thing very shocking in these decorations of war. 
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K men must fight, let them wear the badges 
which become their craft. It would shock us to 
see a hangman dressed out ia scarf and epaulette, 
and mareliing with merry music to the place of 
[lunishment. The soldier has a sadder work than 
the hangman ; his office is not to dispatch aceasioii- 
ally a single criminal: he goes to the slaughter 
of thousands as free from crime as himself. The 
sword is worn as an ornament, and yet its use is 
to pierce the heart of a fellow creature. As well 
might the butcher parade before us his knife, or 
the executioner his axe or halter. Allow war to 
he necessary, still it is a horrible necessity, a work 
to hli a good man with anguish of spirit ; shall it 
be turned into an occasion of pomp and merri- 
ment ? To dash out men's brains, to stab them 
tci the heart, to cover the body with gashes, to 
lop off the limbs, to crush men under the hoof 
of the war-horse, to destroy husbands and fathers, 
to make widows and orphans, all this may he 
necessary; but to attire men for this work with 
fantastic trappings, to surround this fearful occu- 
pation with all the circumstances of gaiety and 
pomp, seems as barbarous as it would be to deck 
a gallows, or to make a stage for dancing beneath 
the scaffold."* 

Thus men delude one another. They give to 

• " Leoture on War," by W. E, Channing, ji, 33. The friends 

uf peace shaajd congratulate themseliea on the poaiessiaa of this 
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murder the more •oftened title of war^ to the mur- 
derer that of soldier; while statues and monu- 
ments are raised in all directions^ even in our 
churches^ to the insatiable demon of strife^ as if 
he were a deity to command the worship of man- 
kind. 

Our prejudices render us blind to the crimes of 
warriors. Let them but meet with success in the 
field of battle^ and they are supposed to ensure 
honour on earth and happiness in heaven. The 
vices of the man are buried under the praises of 
the hero. Is it then wonderful that youth should 
acquire notions of glory totally false^ and altogether 
at variance with a Christian spirit ? 

*'War, pestilence^ and famine/' says Cicero, 
*' have been the great scourges of mankind. The 
two latter are always mentioned with horror; 
while the former is so blazoned tvith the trophies of 
heroism and valorous eaploits, that while patriots 
exclaim loudly against the conduct of war, and all 
complain of its expenditure, and wish for peace, 
but few are found who object to its principle.^' 

Were it not for these delusions, were the mul- 
titude duly aware of the true nature of war, even 
children would shudder at its very name. 

Though the hero be praised and honoured; 

work, replete as it is with ar^ment and eloquence, and emanating 
from one who has devoted his powerful mind to the benefit of his 
fellow beings. 

B 3 
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thougli in life he be loaded with wealth and rank ; 
though after death his fame survive, and the 
costly monument display his courage and success, 
yet the true Christian would prefer to spend his 
existence in hinnble labour, or in calm retirement; 
and, at its close, rather than have such mockery 
over his mortal remains, he would choose his rest- 
ing-place under the green sod with the lowly and 
the poor. The poet Southey, when describing 
Pizarro, observes — 

** A mighty realm 
He overran, and with relentless arms 
Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons, 
And wealth and power and fame were his reward. 
There is another world beyond the grave, 
According to their deeds, where men are judged, — 
O reader ! if thy daily bread be earned 
By daily labour, — yea, however low. 
However wretched be thy lot assigned. 
Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 
Who made thee, that thou art not such as he/^ 



Section 2. — Frequency of War, 

Another cause of this insensibility to war is 
undoubtedly its frequent occurrence. This it is 
that has made history a mere catalogue of miseries 
and murders, and that has dried up the sources of 
human pity. If war had been a rare evil, if the 
world had enjoyed peace since its creation, until 
at one period a battle suddenly took place, with 
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what horror should we regard the men who en- 
gaged in it, the time at which it occurred, and the 
very spot where it was fought ! It would be a 
deserted, desolate place, marked as the scene of a 
terrible murder.* And yet the frequency of an 
event will not change its nature, though it accus- 
tom us to its appearance. We should not allow 
our minds thus to be rendered torpid and insen- 
sible to surrounding circumstances, but reflection 
should be summoned to overcome the power of 
habit. 

Section 3. — Notion of War appertaimng to Civil 

Government. 

The common belief that the right of war belongs 
to civil government, greatly promotes an indif- 
ference to its evils. The sovereign, looking upon 
war as a right essential to his attributes, forgets 
that he is committing a crime, and therefore does 
not apply the considerations of morality. The 
subject, believing himself bound to obey the 
sovereign's command, which is exercised as a 
right, perhaps imputes to himself merit in the 
slaughter of his fellow-beings. 

Many who allow the precepts of Christianity to 
be obligatory to their fullest extent on individuals, 
endeavour to draw a distinction when they are 

* Channing on War. 
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applied to political bodies or states. It is incnm- 
bent on those who would make an exception to 
rules apparently universal, clearly to prove their 
assertion, and to have very strong authority for 
introducing the exclusion; and we should be most 
careful of admitting trifling quibbles and idle 
distinctions, that may waste away the firmly knit 
and symmetrical body of the Christian faith into 
a lifeless and inactive skeleton. 

The argument in support of this national right 
to contravene the Divine commands is thus stated: 
No law being of general authority among nations 
in order to protect them firom violence, each com- 
munity must protect itself, and must frequently 
have recourse to war.* The proposition is sup- 
ported by some such reasoning as this : an indi- 
vidual is enabled to obtain redress for an injury 
from the constituted authorities of the state to 
which he is subject, but no tribunal can be 
appealed to by nations. It might be sufficient 
to answer, that it is our own fault that there is 
no court for the settlement of disputes between 
nations, and that negligence will not excuse a 
breach of duty; but the fact is, that the above 

* See a very able essay on ** The Applicability of the Pacific 
Principles of the New Testament to the Conduct of States/' &c. 
By Jonathan Dymond. It forms the seventh tract of the Peace 
Society. 
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argument assumes the whole basis of tlie dispute, 
for it proceeds on the fallacioua hypothesis that 
I the reason why individuals may not use violence, 
' is because tfie laws will use Ufor lAem, whereas 
the endurance of iujuriea is practised by indivi- 
duals, because il is required by Christianity. There 
is no exception in the Gospel to uphold this argu- 
ment of our adversaries,* and it is a remarkable 
feature in the Christian religion, that its rules are 
appbcable, and will be productive of the greatest 
benefits to every uation, and every government on 
the face of the earth. 

The duties prescribed l)y our Lord, are all to 
take precedence of those which arise from the 
institntiona of man. No one can throw off liis 
individual responsibility to God, in whatever 
situation lie may be placed ; nor will the acting 
in an aggregate capacity change disobedience 
into obedience, or convert a crime into a duty, 
IIow can that be lawful for a body of men, which 
is unlawful for an individual ; or that which is 
a vice in a member of the community, become a 
virtue when performed by a large portion , of the 
community, and rendered only more detrimental 
in extent and in force? Let war be disguised 
under all its tinsel trappings, and maskeil under 
the sanction of a government, it is still a crime. 




Ste Note A, in Appendu, 
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The veil thrown arouud it, like that worn by the 
Prophet of Khoraasan, couce^a beneatha deformed 
and frightful monster. 

What ia a declaration of war ? It is a sentence 
of death against thousands of innocent beings, 
who have undergone no trial, and who have had 
no verdict returned against thera. It ia by one 
blow to commit a thousand murders. Too long 
we have disguised these horrors under mild terms. 
It is time to declare that wilfidly to slay an in- 
nocent fellow-creature is murder, whether it be 
committed by an individual, or by a body of men, 
by a subject, or a government ; and whether the 
weapon be the assaaaiu'a knife or the soldier's 
musket. Men, who use their reflective powers, 
and choose to think for themselves, rather than 
to be titought for, see no difference iu a crime of 
like degree, even though it proceed from one who 
wears a red coat, instead of from the poverty- 
stricken wretch in tatters, who may shed blood 
to save himself from stai'vation, and may expiate 
his crime on the scaffold. The philosophic Seneca 
baa expressed the same sentiment in these words ; 
"Things, which if men had done in their private 
capacities, they would have paid for with their 
hves, the very same thing we extol to the skiea, 
when performed in their war habiliments."* And 
to the same effect are the well-known lines — 
• Epist. 9a. 
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" One murder makes a yillain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime/'* 

It was the voice of reason that suggested to the 
barbarians the title which they so aptly bestowed 
on Alexander the Great, of "the mighty murderer/' 

So the spoliation which ever accompanies war, 
is rapine, is robbery, though it be committed 
under the command of a general or of a king. 
" By what right,'' asked Alexander of a pirate, 
" do you infest the seas ?" " By the same that 
you infest the universe," the pirate replied ; " but 
because I do it in a small ship, I am called a 
robber ; and because you do the same acts with a 
great fleet, you are called a conqueror V Equally 
just was the language of the Scythian ambassadors 
to the same deluded monarch : " Thou boastest 
that the only design of thy marches is to extirpate 
robbers. Thou thyself art the greatest robber in 
the world /" 

It will be asked, " Is not a subject, then, bound 
to fight at the command of a government ?" We 
answer. Certainly not ! It will be seen that we 
do not advocate resistance to the ruling authori- 
ties ; and we admit, as a general rule, that obe- 
dience is to be paid to them. In questions like 
the present, however, which so strongly aflfect the 

* Bishop Porteus on Death. 
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spiritual welfare of men, it is their duty, first to 
exaraiue for themselves, and then to be guided by 
the result, whatever may be the cod sequences. 
No difference of opiiiioQ as to the escptdiency of 
measures will justify disobedience; and also in 
cases of doubt, the subject may submit his opinion 
to the law. But when commanded to perform an 
act plainly opposed to every conscientious dictate, 
he must not waver for a moment, but must prefer 
the will of God to that of man. " Fear God. 
Honour the king," expresses the chief duty in its 
proper order. " We ought to obey God rather 
than men,"* was the saying of the apostles to 
their persecutors, and such slioidd be the reply of 
all Christians. They should be prepared, like the 
early followers of Jesus, to endure any penalty 
rather tlian ofl'end theii- Maker. If the sovereign 
were to order thera to slay their parents or their 
children, or to cease from worshipping their God, 
would they obey ? "Why then do they murder 
their brethren at his command ? 

It is impossible for cue to be christian as a 
man, and yet unchristian as a subject ; and he who 
has tnJy learned the subjugation of his passions, 
and the duties of his beiug, wiU not be capable of 
slaughtering a fellow creature, even though he be 
styled a "public enemy." He will feel that by 
enlisting into the army or navy, by fighting 
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I agaiiist liis brethreu, he not only burdens his own 
I Boul with ain, but increases the national transgrea- 
I aion t^ the »tate. Let no one imagine for a moment, 
I therefore, that he is absolved Irom his debt to his 
I Maker, by entering into society, or by acting in 
I union with others. Human commands form but 
I a vain subtcrfage for the commission of crime ; 
I and at that day when all men shall appear before 
I the judgment-scat of God — when the peasant and 
I the sovereign shall bow down in equal humility, 
I do we believe that the Omnipotent Ruler of the 
iverse, the King of kings, \Till admit of such 
I an excuse for the riolation of Diviue laws ? 



Section 4. — Disregard of Man's Nature. 

Another cause of insensibiUty to the evils of 
r war, is our blindness to the dignity and claims of 
human nature. The earth has been given as a 
temporary habitation for millions of human beings, 
, who have one Creator, one Father, one God, We 
I perform our weary pilgrimage together ; together 
■■"we traverse the path of life ; together we enter the 
1 portals of death. We are exposed to like iniir- 
Jmities, and like hopes; the world forms one vast 
I family, and a universal brotherhood should reign. 
1 " Have we not all one Father ; hath not one God 
■ created us? Why do we deal treacherously, 
I every man against his brother, by profaning the 
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covenant of his fathers V* We are brethren. 
The poor, the humble, the barbarous, and the 
heathen, are all connected by ties the most indis- 
putable and lasting, to the wealthy, the powerful, 
the civilized, and the Christian. Neither moun- 
tain, nor ocean, nor race, nor language, nor creed, 
nor colour, can break this chain ; for the soul gives 
man the impress of his Maker, and stamps at once 
his common lineage from the Divine Parent, his 
right to a brother^s title and a brother^s affection. 

" Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity !^^t ^^ ^ 
private family, discord converts the happy home 
into an abode of misery; how much more de- 
structive of happiness, and extensive in its conse- 
quences, is the strife of a world ! 

And shall we not spare a brother ? Can we 
inflict a needless pang on one who, subject to 
equal suflFerings with ourselves, demands compas- 
sion and assistance? Can we stain our hands 
and burden our souls with a brother^s blood? 
FTar is nothing less than one vast fratricide I Well 
might Milton exclaim — 

** O what are these ? 
Death's ministers, not men ! who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to man : and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin qfhim who slew 
His brother ; for of whom such massacre 
Make they, but of their brethren^ men of men /" 

* Mai. ii. 10. t Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 
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The physical formation of man in itself should 
be sufficient to negative the idea that he was 
intended for strife. He comes into the world 
weak and powerless. The first lesson he is taught 
is that of dependence upon others. He is formed 
with every capacity for social life. The friendship 
of two human beings is a source of much gratifi* 
cation ; the friendship, the Christian friendship of 
the whole family of man would produce the very 
highest state of mortal happiness. 

The human body is consecrated to the Almighty, 
as it is the tenement for a while of the Spirit : 
" Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy, for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.^' " The body is for the Lord, and 
the Lord for the body. Know ye not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ ? What ? 
know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own ? For ye are 
bought with a price, therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are God's.^^* 

It is not physical, it is not social man that 
should so powerfully arrest our attention, as the 
moral and intellectual being we see before us. 
Man is made in the image, and after the likeness 

* 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17 ; and yi. 13 to 20 ; and see Rom. xiv. 7, &. 
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of hia Milker ; he possesses the divine qualities of 
spirituality, reason, freedom of will, and immor- 
tality ; he is formed " a little lower than tlie angels, 
and crowned with honour and glory." Well might 
the Jewish command against shedding blood, go 
forth in connection with the reason, that "in the 
image of God made he man." The soul of man 
was moulded by the Divine hands, and possesses 
faculties of a subhme and lasting nature. Chris- 
tianity, by establishing the claim of man to im- 
mortality, has displayed him as a favoured child 
of the Almi^'hty, as a being of value in His sight, 
and an object of his special care, — as one worthy 
even of the life and death of Jesus. The promise 
of an eternity beyond the grave, while it should 
make us endure any affliction rather than risk 
heavenly, bliss, should also create within us a 
deep reverence for oiu- fellow men, who, like our- 
selves, can never die. This doctrine has declared 
that life is sacred, and that death is followed by infi- 
nite consequences. It is the prerogative of the 
Almighty alone, to summon hence that spirit 
which he gave for an allotted period ; and the 
human creature that dares to invade with guilty 
and polluted touch the sanctity of life, assumes 
the Divine privilege, and commits the most hor- 
rible of all treason, — treason against God ! En- 
lightened and instructed Christians should acknow- 
ledge that the future welfare of an individual is of 
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greater importance than the preservation of a city, 
^the tem^ral prosperity of a nation. 

** The doud capp'd tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Tea I all which it inherit, shall dissolve," 



But— 



** The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
ShaU never die I'' 



How reckless of the future must that man be, 
who can rush into the presence of his Maker in 
the midst of human blood and crime ! What an 
insult is shown to the works of Gx)d in the conflict 
of battle, when thousands of soiQs are dismissed 
before their appointed time, and, worst of all, are 
dismissed in sin to receive eternal judgment. 

Impious man ! You dare to send the spirit of a 
brother to perdition ! You are destroying the sem- 
blance of your Maker ! You are sacrificing the 
child in the presence of its Father ! You cannot re- 
create the body, nor breathe life into the pallid and 
bleeding form : but, above all, you cannot restore 
those holy faculties which were given for the 
service of God, and the benefit of man; you 
cannot recall the soul you have plunged into 
eternity ! 

It has been truly said, "We know not the 
worth of a man. We know not w?io the victims 
are on whom war plants its foot, — ^whom the 
conqueror leaves to the vulture on the field of 
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battle, or carries captive to grace his triumph. 
Oh ! did we know what men are, did we see in 
them the spiritual, immortal children of God, 
what a voice should we lift against war ! How 
indignantly, how sorrowfully should we invoke 
Heaven and earth to right our insulted, injured 
brethren V^* 

" The visible eflPects of the far-famed battle of 
Waterloo,^^ observes another forcible writer, 
" were sufl&ciently appalling. Multitudes of the 
wounded, the dying and the dead, spread in wild 
confusion over the ensanguined plain ! But did 
the Christians fully know the invisible conse- 
quences of such a contest — could they trace the 
flight of thousands of immortal soids (many of 
them disembodied, perhaps, while under the im- 
mediate influence of diabolical passions) into the 
world of eternal retribution — ^they would indeed 
shrink with horror &om such a scene of destruc- 

tion.^'t 

* Channing on War, p. 34. 

t ** Essay on Lawfulness of War under the Christian Dispensa- 
tion," by Joseph John Gumey, p. 21. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUSES OF A WANT OF ACTIVE EXERTION 

AGAINST WAR. 

Secondly — That class of professing Christians 
who assert that they are sensible to the evils of 
war, support their unwillingness to use any active 
exertion, chiefly from their expectation that the 
Millennium, whose most prominent feature is uni- 
versal peace, will be brought about by a miracle. 

Thus Christians once thought that the heathen 
would be converted without any instrumentality 
of theirs : thev slumbered while millions of un- 
fortunate fellow creatures were descending to the 
grave, without ever having heard of a Saviour. 

The church at length awoke from its lethargy : 
it felt that the Almighty works his glorious 
changes by man, that it is the essence of human 
duty to perform the will of God, and that Chris- 
tians must be his active instruments in every good 
work. The happiest results have followed their 
exertions, whether we regard missionary enter- 
prise, or the moral crusades against slavery and 
intemperance. Yet exactly the same excuse 
might have been urged in these cases, as that 
which is brought against activity in the promotion 
of pacific doctrines. " The abolition of war wiH 
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not be the effect of any sudden or resistless visita- 
tion from heaven on the character of men, — not of 
any mystical influence working with all the om- 
nipotence of a cliiirm on the passive hearts of 
those who are the subjects of it, — not of auy blind 
or overriding fatality which will come upon the 
earth at some distant period of its history, and 
about which we of the present day have nothing 
to do but to look silently on without concern and 
without co-operation. It will be brought about 
by the activity of men. It will bo done by the 
philanthropy of thinking Christians. The sub- 
ject will be brought to the test of Christian prin- 
ciple; the public will be enlightened by the mild 
dissemination of gospel sentiments through the 
hind." 

Such are the inducements which urge us to- 
wards that period, when the will of our Father 
" shall be done on earth as it is in heaven." Who- 
ever adopts the principles of the Gospel to their 
full extent, already in lumseif enjoys the promised 
blessings ; to Mm the Millennium has come, for 
peace and happiness form a heaven within his 
own breast. Let us not tlien be deceived, for the 
Almighty will not receive so pitiful an excuse, as 
the expectation of a miracle, for the criminal 
neglect of his creatures. 

The fact is, that this class of Christians become 
weary in well doing j they have fell sympathy for 
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the cause of peace^ but have not acted, or acted 
insufficiently in its favour. " The end of all feel- 
ing is^ or ought to be^ action ;" and unless we con- 
vert our Impressions into practice, they become 
each moment weaker, until they are entirely 
effaced. 

There are many other obstacles and objections 
which we shall notice, as they unfold themselves, 
in the course of this work. Sufficient has been 
premised to command the attention of Christians. 



CHAPTER III. 

Section 1. — Physical Evils of War, 

All civilized nations seem to allow that war is 
an evil. It is true, that sometimes by its means 
a despotism has been destroyed, a tyrant has 
been taken from the earth, but these are merely 
incidental benefits, while the necessary fruits are 
crime and misery. There is probably no unmixed 
evil in the universe, and such benefits as these 
may attend an assassination, yet we do not praise 
an assassin. When Doctor Johnson was told of 
Lord Kaimes^s opinion, that war was occasionally 
beneficial, as so much valour and virtue were ex- 
hibited in it, he replied — ^^ A fire might as well be 

c 
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thought a good thing : there is the bravery and 
address of the firemen in extinguishing it ; there 

is much humanity exerted in saving the lives and 
properties of the poor sufferers. Yet, after all this, 
who can say that a fire is a good thing ?" 

We shall not attempt to describe the physical 
evils of war. They would fill a thousand volumes, 
and the details would create only loathing and 
disgust. Let those who are anxious to see this 
monstrous feature of war, read any account of a 
battle in a journal or history. Such scenes neither 
require, nor admit of, a heightened colouring; the 
mere simple narration of itself ia too horrible, 
It will be impossible for one who has jienised 
Labaume's narrative of the campaign in Russia 
during the year 1812,* ever to hear of war with- 
out a shudder. A brief estract will show the 
character of that expedition. 

When Moscow had been fired by the llussians, 
and the French army marched into the burning 
capital, a sight dreadful to any but soldiers, met 
their view. "On one side," says the narrator, 
"we saw a son carrying a sick father; on the 
other, women, who poured the torrent of their 
tears on the infants whom they clasped in their 
arms ; old men, overwhelmed more by grief than 
by the weight of years, were seldom able to follow 

is translated by Evan lUeg, ond formii the fifth 
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families; many of them weeping for the 
f their country, laid down to die, near the 
houses where they were bom.* The hospitals, 
containing more than twelve l/iousaiid wounded, 
began to burn. The heart, frozen with horror, 
recoils at the fata! disaster which ensued. Almost 
all these wretclied victims perished!" The city 
was then given up to pillage, and "to all the 
fiXcesBes of lust were added the highest depravity 
and debaucherj'. No respect was paid to the 
nobility of blood, the innocence of youth, or to 
the tears of beauty. This cruel bcentiouaness 
was the consequence of a savage war, iu which 
«xteen imited nations, diifering iu language and 
manners, thought themselvcB at liberty to commit 
every crime, in the persuasion that their disorders 
irould be attributed to one nation alone."t 

We cannot refrain from adding a brief account 
of the more modem attack upon St. Jean d'Acre, 
by the British, on the third of November, 1840. 
After a cannonading of about two hours, " a sen- 

ea eloquently 



of Alba, 



* Compare with thia the d 
described hy Liijr, lib. i. 

t " The Franch troops, aa Uiey ponreil into the derotod eity, 
bad spread themeeliea in every dinsctiDn in search or pluoder, and 
in Iheir progress they committed outrages ao horrid on the persons 
of all whom tbey discovered, that fathera, desperate to save their 
children from poUation, would set fire to their places of refuge, 
, and fiud a surer asylum in the flames. The streets, the houses, 
I the cellars, fluwi^d with blood, and were GUed with violation and 
I carnage." — Porter't Narrative, f. 110. 
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sation was felt on board the ships, Bimilar to that 
of an earthquake, which was subsequently ascer- 
tained to have been a tremendous explosion of a 
powder magazine ashore, launching into eternity 
no less than twelve hundred of the enemy." . . . 
After the surrender of the town, the narrator thus 
continues, — " On landing, the place known to be 
strongj was found even still more so than what was 
conceived, and thanks may be returned to the Al- 
mighty, that this stronghold of the enemy has 
not cost the allies a greater loss of life. The 
town is one mass of ruins ; the batteries and most 
of the houses literally riddled all over ; the killed 
and wounded lying about in all directions ; life- 
less trunks cut asunder ; some without heads, 
others without legs and arms. Hundreds dying 
from the blood flowing from their wounds, and no 
one near to help them. The scene was truly 
awful !" " The scene presented by the town," says 
another, " is indescribably horrible ; the whole 
neighbourhood of the explosion being a mass of 
killed and wounded, men and beasts tossed to- 
gether indiscriminately. It is ascertained that 
twenty thousand shot and shell were tired into 
the town in four hours." 

Three days had not elapsed since this " glorious 
triumph," the British were still rejoicing at their 
success, when " a column at least five hundred 
yard& in height, of thick yellow smoke and dust, 
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Ivitb a loud and sirnultaneous report, succeeded 
r "by a white smoke, and the burating of as maay 
as one thousand shells, spreading iu all directions 
far beyond and all around the ships of the fleet, 
announced the explosion of another powder maga- 
zine within the fortress of Acre ! . . . . The 
maimed and wounded, together with the killed, 
are said to amount to two hundred and eighty, 
whom at least one hundred and fifty are 
I native women and children."* 



Section 2. — Moral Evils of War. 

The chief evil of war, however, is moral evil. 
I Fearful tortures, the destruction of mighty cities, 
I the slaughter of men like beasts, the sorrow of 
I the widow and the fatherless, — for 



rpoverty, famine, pestilence, are among the iuei- 
I dents to war. Blood forms the track ; desolation 
I hovers around; gloom and ruin threaten in the 
I distant prospect. But there exist other powers 
I deatmctive to life, and capable of inflicting an- 
I guish. The tempest lays waste the smiling lands, 
I and hurries the voyager to the ocean's tomb ; the 

■ See the Herald of Peace for January 1841.— The reader a 
erred also to Che Ware of the Jem, as described b; JoKphua. 
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earth opens oue vast prave, and sepulchres the 
living ^rithiu her breaat ; the volcano hurls deso- 
lation far and wide. 

The difference between these aonrces of destruc- 
tion and of war, is, that the former are ordained 
by the myaterious agency of Providence. War 
proceeds from human crime f It is not that on the 
battle field, death is the consequence to so many ; 
but it is that death is caused by every degrading 
and brutalizing passion. It is not that man is 
slain, but that he is slain by his brother man. 
Painful it is indeed to behold a liumau being, in 
the full vigour of manhood, writhing in the ago- 
nies of a cruel death, endeavouring to stay the 
life's blood which eagerly flows forth, and grasping 
the earth with convulsive emotions, while his angry 
spirit breaks forth in piteous groans; but, oh ! how 
much more di-eadful to reflect on the murder by 
which these sufferings were inflicted ! We cannot 
endure to hear the cries of the expiring soldier, 
but it requires greater powers of endurance to 
bear the thought that they are mingled with 
ciu'scs on a brother, from whom he received his 
death- wound. The struggle between man and man 
is fearful ; but more fearfiil is the thought, that it is 
the manifestation of every species of depravity and 
corruption struggling within the human breast, 

The suffering from Above is ever for some wise 
purpose, and frequently bears salvation on its 
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gloomy wings. The pangs of affliction, while 
they sear the heart, yet elevate and puriiy the 
aoul ; grief calls forth sympathy, and while it 
connects mau to man, binds him also more closely 
to his Maker. " No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby,"* The deatli-bed of a loved and Chris- 
tian friend, ia a scene not easily effaced from the 
tablet of memory; but the recollection, though 
painful, bears with it a soothing and beneficial 
power. We call to mind the repentance that dwelt 
within his breast, the prayer that issued from his 
lips, the sure and holy confidence, and the exalted 
hopes, which religion alone can inspire; we re- 
member that the spiiit fled in peace, leaving the 
earthly frame calm and pleasing as a sleeping 
infant. Sorrow is softened by recollections like 
these. Every bad passion is laid to rest ; every 
thought is chastened and hallowed; and we feel 
how good a thing it is to live and die a holy man. 
Turn to the dead soldier. His features con- 
torted by every violent impulse, his frame covered 
with gore and gashes, his hands clenched and teeth 
fixed, tell of the angry tumult, the impious con- 
flict both within his breast and around him, in 
which that man bade farewell to life. There is no 
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sign here of resignation, of peace, or of confidence. 
We turn away with disgust. How different is 
death from the hand of Providence and from the 
hand of man ! 

It is death in both instances. The tyrant has 
hurled his dart ; but against a portion of his vic- 
tims he has httle power, — the stiug is taken away : 
to others the weapon is donbly piercing, — it is 
envenomed with the moat deadly poison, a bro- 
ther's hatred. It is death in both cases ; in the 
one, how peaceful, how serene ; as if the spirit, 
prescient of its destined home, had escaped with 
delight : in the other, how frightful and deformed, 
for the soldier falls surrounded by angry and tu- 
multuous passions, and thus plunges into the 
dark and threatening future ! 

It is death equally before na. This scene calls 
forth meditation of an exalted and grateful cha- 
racter ; the finest chorda of our hearts are touched, 
and, meeting with a ready response, they make 
sweet harmony within the breast. But from the 
victim to fratricidal hate, we turn with shuddering 
and horror, humihated and degraded beings. 

Thus death is loaded with increased terrors, and 
sorrow ia deprived of her true and proper office. 
" War adds to suffering the nnuttcrahle weight of 
crime, and defeats the holy and blessed ministry 
which all suffering is intended to fulfil. The ter- 
rible thought ia, that the awful amount of suffering 
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which war has inflictedj has been the work of 
crime; that men, whose great law is love, have 
been one another's butchers ; that God's chUdrea 
have stained his beautiful earth, made beautiful 
for their home, with one another's blood ; that the 
shriek which comes to us from all regions and 
ages, has been extorted by human cruelty j that 
man has been a demon, and has turned eartli into 
hen."* 

Yes ! war is chiefly a moral evil, in origin, iu 
nature, and in fruits. 

It is the offspring of our basest passions, unil- 
lumined by one single ray of reason, unreheved 
by one principle of justice. " From whence come 
wars and fightings among you ? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers ?"t This is their source. Tliey come from 
those degrading propensities which reason was 
given to check, which free-will was allotted to 
guide, but, above all, which Christianity was sent 
to counteract. 

War is one grand crime. It is the concentra- 
tion of all crime, enhating under its ensanguined 
banners, murder, rapine, revenge, hatred, lust, 
cnielty, avarice, injustice and treachery. It is 
not only a violation of the decrees of Heaven, but 
it absolutely repeals every Divine law. There is 
not a commandment in the whole Decalogue, that 
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it does not infringe. " War,^^ says Dr. Chalmers^ 
" reverses, with respect to its objects, all the roles 
of morality. It is nothing less than a temporary 
repeal of all the principles of virtue. It is a sys- 
tem out of which almost all the virtues are ex- 
cluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
included.^' 

The consequences of war are not only opposed 
to the life and happiness of man, but are also de- 
structive to the soul, by sccnrching every pure foun- 
tain, repressing every good emotion, inflaming the 
worst qualities, and exciting the most evil ten- 
dencies. 

By the existence of this curse, the reign of pas- 
sion is perpetuated ; for every survivor in a con- 
quered country feels revenge and hatred against 
the conquerors, and he probably leaves these un- 
christian qualities as an inheritance to his chil- 
dren. The world, by such ingredients, is formed 
into one vast theatre for the exhibition of human 
infamy, and human suffering. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS FROM THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

It is difficult to discover why so extraordinary a 
preference has been shown for war by those who 
derive a plea for its continuance from the example 
of the Israelites^ as polygamy and circumcision 
might be supported by a parity of reasoning. 

Section 1. — To answer at any length the objec- 
tions which are drawn from this source, would be 
only a waste of time and space.* Were we ad- 
dressing a nation of Jews, we should probably 
rely on that law which they would consider bind- 
ing ; but no Christian can regard any authority of 
equal obligation with the Gospel. And were this 
not the case, the arguments drawn from the Old 
Testament are of such a nature that they would 
require but very little attention. It is sufficient 
for us to say, first, that the patriarchs evidently 
are not to be considered as perfect models for our 
imitation ; and secondly, that the wars of the Jews 
were by no means of an ordinary nature ; that 
they were undertaken under special circumstances, 
and attended by incidents peculiar to themselves. 
Any reader of their venerable history will at once 

* See Note B, in Appendix. 
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admit that the Israelites received, or professed to 
receive (and either admission is sufficient for this 
purpose) an express command from Heaven to slay 
certain nations celebrated for their impiety, — that 
religious ceremonies were mixed up with these 
wars, — and .that invariable success awaited the 
children of Israel. 

Section 2. — The clearest distinction, therefore, 
prevails between the battles of the Israelites, and 
those of modem date; but even were they parallel, 
the rule to be applied to them is expressly changed 
by the words of Jesus himself, who, in his most 
conclusive precepts against all war, has drawn a 
marked contrast between his rule of conduct and 
that delivered by Moses. 

Many relaxations in discipline had been allowed 
to the Jews " for the hardness of their hearts /^ 
but the Almighty now condescended to bless man 
with a surer guide and a less erring rule of life. 

The prophet Isaiah described this alteration 
when he gave as the words of the Almighty — 
^' Behold I create new heavens and a new earth, 
and the former shall not be remembered nor come 
into mind/'* Moses had been a wise legislator 
and a skilful leader, but a far more perfect exam- 
ple was presented by Jesus. " The law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.^^t 

* Isa. Ixv. 17. t John i. 17. 
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One charge against Stephen was^ that he had 
said^ ^^ Jesus would change the customs which 
Moses had delivered/^* Paul declares '^ there is 
verily a disannulling of the commandment going 
before for the weakness and unprofitableness 
thereof. For the law made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope did ; by the which 
we draw nigh unto Qod.^'t 

In few instances is the superiority of the second 
dispensation more clearly shown than in the abro- 
gation of those laws which had sanctioned revenge 
and aggression imder the specious names of reta- 
liation and resistance. 



CHAPTER V. 

PROPHECIES AND EVENTS PREVIOUS TO THE 

COMING OF JESUS. 

We shall now endeavour to prove that all war, 
both oflFensive and defensive, is opposed to the 
Christian religion. In support of this proposition, 
we shall adduce, first, the prophecies relating to 
peace, in connection with the kingdom of Jesus ; 

* Acts vi. 14. 

t Hebrews vii. 18, 19; and see ibid, viii. 6, 7, 13 ; and ibid, 
X. ly 16 ; and Gal. iii. 24. 
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I PREVIOUS 



secondly, the spirit of Christianity; thirdly, the 
letter of Christianity, including the precepts and 
example of Jesus, together with the writings and 
acts of his disciples ; and fourthly, the opinions 
and practice of the primitive Christiana, with 
regard to war, for the three centuries immediately 
succeeding the death of our Lord. 

The prophecies relating to Jesus declare that 
the prevailing features of his character shall he 
humility, meekness, forgiveness, endurance, and 
mercy; while nniversal and lasting peace shall 
form the principal quahty of his kingdom. 

" And it shall come to pass in the last days (in 
tlie days of Christendom*) that the mountain of 
the Lord's house (his Christian kingdom) shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow unto it ; and mauy people shall go and 
say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, 
and he will teach ua of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths : for ont of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people, (" work conviction in many 
people," according to Bishop Lowth's translation:) 
and they siiall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pinininghooks .■ nation shall not 
* See "DiecooraeaoutlieMilleDiuuin." By the Rei. David Bogue. 
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10 Hp sword agaimi nation, neither shall they leant 
war any more."* The prophet Micah repeats 
exactly the same predictiou, and adds, "But tliey 
shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig tree ; and nmw shall make them a^uid . for the 
tuotith of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it."\ 

This last passage calls to mind the words of 
Zechariah ; " In that day, saith the Lord of hosts, 
shatt ye call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig tree."J The " last days," 
mentioned by Isaiah, are the days of the Messiah, 
according to the interpretation of the Jews; while 
all Christian comiaentators are unanimous in refer- 
ring the prophecy to the Cliristian dispensation. 

Could language be stronger? The fruits of 
agriculture ehall be substituted for the ravages of 

r ; plenty shall smile, where desolation frowued ; 
warhkeweapons shall be converted into instruments 
of industry — to nourish, not to take away life ; the 
very art of destroying shall no longer be remem- 
bered, but peace, blessed peace, shall scatter hap- 
pijiess, security, and prosperity to every nation on 
the face of the earth. TbU picture, so opposed to 
the preconceived notions and habits of men, natu- 
rally makes them exclaim against its reality; but 
the prophet Micah, foreseeing their iDcreduiity, 
has declared that peace would triumph — "for thv 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 
■ Inuhii, a — I. t Micah iv, 1—4. t Zech. iii. 111. 
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" Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 
daughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy King com- 
eth unto thee t he is just, and haying salvation ; 
lowly, and ridiug upon an ass, and upon a colt 
the foal of an ass. And I will cut off the chariot 
from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and 
the battle bow shall be cut off: and he shall speak 
peace unto the heathen : and hia dominion shall 
be from sea even to sea, and from the river even 
to the ends of the earth."* Thus David, rapt in 
the spirit of prophecy, exclaims, " He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth ; he 
hreaketh the bow, and eutteth the spear in sunder; 
he burneth the chariot in the fire." And speaking 
of the results of Christianity in directing the 
humaji passions, "Surely the wrath of man shall 
praise thee : the remainder of wrath shalt thou 
restrain; and mercy shall be built up for ever ; thy 
faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very hea- 
vens; justice and judgment are the habitation of 
thy throne : mercy and truth shall go before thy 
face. Blessed is the people that know the joyful 
sound : they shall walk, O Lord, in the light of 
thy countenance. In thy name shall they rejoice 
all the day : and in thy righteousness shall they 
be exalted ."t 

" The people that walked in darkness have seen 
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a great light : they that dwell iu the land of the 
shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 
For unto us a child is bom, unto us a sou is gireu : 
and the govemraeut shall be upon his shoulder : 
and hia name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end."* 
"And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots : . , , . With righteousness shall he judge 
the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of 
the earth."t " In his days shall the righteous 
flourish ; and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. All kings shall fall down before 
him : all nations shall serve him. For he shall 
deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper. He shall redeem 
their soul from deceit and violence : and precious 
shall their blood be in his sight. Men shall be 
blessed in him : all nations shall call him blessed." J 
"The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall 
lie down together : and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
ii. 2, 6, 7. t I»a. li. 1, 4. J Ps. l«rii. 
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ou the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice' den. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain : 
for the earth shall be fiill of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,"* Behold 
the universRl harmony of God's creation, promised 
as a fruit of that biesaed religion whose herald 
is " The Prince of Peace." A little child shall 
tame the wolf, the leopard, and the lion, for Om- 
nipotence will be its shield. Man, creation's lord, 
shall give the example of peacefulncss, which is 
to be followed by the whole race of inferior ani- 
mals. The promise of tranquillity as the result 
of a victory over human passions, is faithfully 
expressed by the change in beasts from ferocity 
to gentleness ; but the following words mark even 
more strongly the connection : " And the work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness, quietness and assurance for ever." 

" How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him thai bringeth good tidings, that puMisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
poblisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy 
God reigneth."t " Peace, peace to him that is 
far off, and to him that is near, saith the Lord ; 
and I will heal him. There is no peace, saitb my 



* Isa. xi. 5 — '9 ; snd see nonk to the 
and EzeMel xxziT. 25 to 31 ; Hosee ii. J 
t laaUh liL 7. 10. 
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God, to the wicked,'' 
the wicked shall nol 



' For yet a little while, and 
: the meek sliall inherit the 
earth, and shall delight themselves in the abun- 
dance qfpeace."-\ The prophet, speaking of the 
office of Jesus, observes, " The Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he 
hath sent me to bind up the brokcn-heEirted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 

of the prison to them that are bound To 

comfort all that mouru. For aa the earth briugeth 
forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth ; so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth before all the nations."! And the 
royal Paalmist thus addresses the Sai-iour, " In 
thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and 
meekness and righteousness." § 

Universal peace in these, and many other pas- 
sages, is promised in the most glowing and faithful 
colours, as an essential incident to the Christian 
kingdom. Clear proof is thus afforded of the 
inconsistency of war with the religion so eloquently 
depicted, and of the absurd contradiction offered 

■ every nation, which, professing tJie faith of 
a the work of destruction. 

" The inspired writers describe this complete 

• Im.l¥U. 19,21. t P«a. Kiivii.lO, 11. J Ini-1^- >. >> 11- 
i Phi. ill. 4. See mAaj otber like passages in the Faalnii and 
prophecks. vbidi our spikce forbids as b) give it length. 
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and unintermpteil peaceableness, aa a distinguish- 
ing feature of the dispensation under which Chris- 
tians are liiing, — as the residt of obedience to 
that law which they are at all times bound to 
follow ; and we may therefore infer, that if the 
true nature of the Christian dispensation were 
fiilly understood, and if the law by which it is 
regulated were exactly obeyed, a conversion to our 
holy religion, or the cordial and serious holding 
of it, would be universally accompanied with an 
entire abstinence from warfare. Thus the preva- 
lence of the law of peace would be found commen- 
surate, in every age of the church, with the actual 
extent of the Messiah's kingdom over men,"* 

Christianity and peace are to appear hand in 
hand, as a mother and her child ; for peace is the 
offspring of true religion. The existence of the 
one is to be co-extensive, co-etemal with that of 
the other ; and every infraction of tranquillity, that 
blissful tranquillity, told of by the prophets, inflicts 
a lamentable wound upon our faith. 

A Messiah was not only expected by the Jews, 
but it was also the general idea among the hea- 
then world that some extraordinary conqueror or 
deliverer would soon appear in Judjea.f A sibyl- 
line prophecy prevailed on this subject ; and in 
the paraphrase of it by Virgil, there is an ener- 

• '• Eamy on War." Bj Joieph Guniey, p. 8. 

t Tac. Hilt. lib. r. cap. liii. Suet, in Vita Besp. c. w. 
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getic and forcible description of the peace about to 
visit the earth.* The poet^s language so strongly 
resembles that of Isaiah^ that their ideas have 
been placed side by side^ and together have been 
expressed in English verse.f 

The following lines contain some of the future 
blessings promised by the prophet, the sibyl, and 
the poet : 

" All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 
Returning justice lift alone the scale. 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 
And white rob'd innocence from heaven descend. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear ; 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, 
The brazen trumpet kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead." 

Thus did the Almighty condescend to inspire 
some of his favoured creatures with a gleam of 
the future, in order to prepare the minds of the 
benighted for holy and happy changes. Too long 
had the world groaned beneath an Alexander and 

* See Note C, in Appendix. 
t Seethe " Messiah," by Pope. 
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a Caesar; too long had the earth been stained 
with blood ; too long had the violent passions been 
uncontrolled; aud now the Lord "looked down 
from the height of his sanctuaiy ; from heaven did 
the Lord behold the earth j to hear the groaning 
of the prisoner ; to loose those that are appointed 
to death."* 

An opportunity was offered to man of regard- 
ing happiness in its true hght, — of tumiug from 
the iniquitous and revolting scenes which had so 
long disgraced his race, and of enjoying the bless- 
ings of tranquil security. One picture had been 
before his eyes for ages ; it was a representation 
of blood and crime. But at this period a new 
subject was depicted: the inspired prophets first 
drew the sketch, and Jesus himself filled up the 
outline. The heaven-estracted colours of the 
rainbow, the tints of the setting sun, are the 
symbols of peace ; but it is only the softened tone 
of rehgion that can impart its true character. 

At the time of our Lord's coming, a profound 
tranquillity reigned throughout the whole Itoman 
empire ; and as a proof it, the temple of Janus was 
closed, — a happy circumstance that had not oc- 
curred since the reign of Numa Pompiliusj or for 
the space of seven hundred years. Nature insti- 
tuted one universal sabbath to receive the Prince of 
Peace; and the exhortation of the Psalmist to the 
* Pialm aii. 19, 20. 
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creatiQii^ met with obedience : '' Let the heavens 
rejoice^ and let the earth be glad ; let the sea roar^ 
and the fulness thereof. Let the field be joyfiil^ 
and all that is therein : then shall all the trees of 
the wood rejoice before the Lord : for he cometh^ 
for he cometh to judge the earth : he shall judge 
the world with righteousness, and the people 
with his truth/'* 

Before our Saviour's birth, the favoured mother, 
as if inspired with a prophetic power, described 
the blessings approaching from the heavens. 
^' His mercy is on them that fear him, from gene- 
ration to generation. He hath showed strength 
with his arm, he hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low 
degree . , , , to give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness, and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace." f 

Immediately after the birth of Jesus, an angel 
of the Lord appeared to a group of shepherds 
with the blissful intelligence, " Pear not, for be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.'' At these words, the whole 
angelic throng burst forth into a hynm of praise, 
and sang, in joyftd concert — " Glory to God in the 

* Psalm xcvi. 11—13. f Luke i. 50. 
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highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 

lu this expressive hymn are contained the ob- 
ject and results of the religion of Jesua : — " Glory 
to God;" — Glory to Him who has made and who 
will preserve mankind ; who has rescued his crea- 
tures from the tyranny of sin, and has offered 
them the joys of salvation. Give glory to Him 
by reverencing his works, especially that child 
formed to worship hia Father, and to live for pur- 
poses great and lasting. Glory to Him, not only 
by prayer, by thanksgiving, by love and faith, but 
also by practice, by doing good to all men, by 
injuring none, by works of charity, beneficence, 
and philanthropy, well knowing that the Almighty 
is pleased to see his children happy, and to behold 
the dictates of piety exerted to their benefit. 

" Peace on earth, good-will toward men." — 
Away with hatred, strifoj and bloodshed ; — these 
are not the promises of tlie angels ; these arc not 
the fruits of Chi-istiauity ; for these Jesus neither 
lived nor died. 

John the Baptist now appeared. " Every valley,'' 
he cried, " shall be filled, and every mountain and 
hill shall be brought low ; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough ways shall be 
made smooth ; and all flesh shall see the salvation 
of God."t 

* Lukiii. 10, 11, 14. t Lukeiii. i. 6. 
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While dispenaing charitable precepts, a circum- 
stance occurred whence an argument against our 
proposition has been deduced ;* for when the sol- 
diers asked of John, " What shall we do ?" he 
answered, " Do violence to no manj neither accuse 
any falsely ; and be content with your wag:es."t 
This is an extraordinary sentence for the support 
of murder, deceit, and robbery. It is difficult to 
say how they could persevere in war without doing 
violence;! ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^''i t'-*^* ^^^ words — "be 
content with your wages," encourage the practice 
of war, then they also encourage the idolatry, and 
the oppression and cruelty, which were practised 
in pagan Rome, 

But even allowing this passage to have its 
utmost weight, and to refer merely to the sol- 
diers' conduct among their allies and companions, 
yet it by no means afibrds a plea for modem 
warfare. 

In the first place, the question as to the lawful- 
ness of war not being put to John, he was not 
invited to give any decision on the subject. Disin- 
clined probably to interfere with civil matters, he 
merely offered advice which might invest them 
with a gentle and orderly demeanour, and might 
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tend to soften the asperities of that profession in 
which he supposed his auditors would continue. 
If it be asked why he did not profit by the op- 
portunity to preach against war, it may as reason- 
ably be inquired, why he did not lay open the 
crimes of polygamy, the worship of idols, and that 
horrible licentiousness which prevailed in a Roman 
camp ? 

Secondly, an answer may be at once given to 
this objection by simply urging that we are to 
obey Christ and not John. We should remember, 
that though he proclaimed the approach of Jesus, 
yet that John the Baptist did not belong to his 
kingdom.* He was the last prophet under the 
old law, and his code of ;morals was, perhaps, 
formed according to the Jewish institutions. 

And now our Lord himself appeared among 
mankind. 

The Jews expected a Messiah who should be 
their temporal ruler and their monarch. They 
looked for one, who, as a warrior and a chieftain, 
should lead them forth to victory over their op- 
pressive enemies, and, by his consummate skill, 
should trample every hostile people under their 
feet. He was to marshal numerous hosts under 
his triumphant banner, and by the sword to 
conquer the world. Their Saviour was to be 
clothed in purple, to wear the crown of gold or of 

* Matt. xi. 11 ; Luke iii. 16; and xvi. 16. 
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lanrel, and to be surrounded by the insignia of 
royalty. 

The Messiah came. Apparently the offspring 
of humble pRxents, he fir»t saw the light in a 
wretched stable. No destructive tempest, no 
earthquake, ushered in hia birth ; — all was calm. 
A hjinn of peace, sang by angels to a group of 
shepherds, proclaimed his approach. His mission 
was not to excite the evil passions of man, but to 
lay them at rest, aud to summon into action the 
moral and intellectual faculties. He never raised 
the war-cry, nor joined in the shout of victory, but 
taught man to pray, to meditate, to offer hymns 
of praise. No city, surrounded by embattled 
walls, no stately palace, welcomed him as its pos- 
sessor : he had not where to lay his head. The 
crown of royalty never graced his brows : a crown 
of thorns was fixed there in cruel mockery, but a 
halo of glory, surpassing the brightest gems, and 
fading not away, waa also there. By him no 
sword was grasped; but in his hand waved the 
olive branch of peace. 

Princes and kings bowed not before his throne ; 
nor did captives swell hia triumphant march. He 
was " despised and rejected of men ; a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it 
were our faces from him ; be was despised and we 
esteemed him not . . . He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, 
D 2 
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the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed. He was oppressed 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. He was taken from prison and 
from judgment; he was cut off out of the land of 
the living, and made his grave with the wicked 
and with the rich in his death ; because he had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth."* Yes ! he was not found expiring in the 
moment of a bloody triumph over his foes : he suf- 
fered, for the sake of his enemies, as a malefactor, 
a cruel and ignominious death upon the cross. 

But, oh ! what victory like his ? He subdued 
the vices of mankind, and led captive their pas- 
sions. He gave freedom to the heart, the mind, 
the soul, and delivered from their gloomy prison 
the slaves of sin. Instead of destroying life, he 
gave it, here and hereafter. He gained the victory 
over death, 

Jesus was himself the spirit of peace. Prophe- 
cies, ages before his arrival, angels at his birth, 
told of peace. His life, though spent amidst 
bloodthirsty men, and though a sacrifice to 
impiety, was in itself harmonious and tranquil. 
His doctrines breathe peaceful bliss in this world, 
and in the world to come. His last miracle was 

* Isaiah liii. 3, 5, 7—9. 
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in reproof of violence, and in commendation of 
pacific principles to their fullest extent : his last 
words were for that peace to his foes they had 
denied to him: his death was tranquil, though 
surroimded by stormy and angry feelings ; and the 
first words he used after his resurrection were, 
" Peace be unto you/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION^ 

Section 1. — Duty to God. 

The most convenient manner of viewing the 
nature of Christianity, as it bears on this subject, 
will be — first, its result in teaching man his duty 
to the Almighty; and secondly, in showing him 
his duty to himself, and his brother man. 

The Christian dispensation has dispelled many 
errors with regard to the Divine attributes, and 
has given much truer notions than could have 
been obtained by any other means. 

Revelation confirms the lessons of natiire. What 
harmony and union are perceptible throughout 
creation ! Numberless spheres, impressed by the 
will of Omnipotence, roll onwards in their course, 
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each ministering to the other, and forming one 
connected system. 

** Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combinmg all below and all above : 
See plastic natare working to this end. 
The single atoms each to other tend. 
Attract,' attracted to, the next in place 
Formed and impelled its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good.''"' 

The snn performs his daily course, dispensing 
light and life around. Brightly does he colour 
the scenes so fair from nature^s hand, and Hberally 
does he extend his fostering influence. He shines 
alike on the dark and the fair, on the weak and 
the powerful. He sinks before our eyes in calm- 
ness and in silence, creating in the observer feel- 
ings of a soothing, if melancholy, nature. He 
fades away as a Christian would wish to die. 

The pure light of the moon succeeds, and visits 
with equal radiance the hovel of the labourer, 
and the castle of the lord. There is no exclusion, 
no hatred in nature ! 

Behold the azure curtain spread above us ! It 
is bright and unsullied ; and even the threatening 
storm that may roll darkly across the surface, and 
excite the elements to violence, performs a minis- 
try of good; corrupt and pestilential vapours are 
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driven from the earth ; a health-bearing atmo- 
sphere aucceeds ; the dark clouds being dispelled, 
the blue of heaven is clearer than ever; and the 
skies are encircled by the gorgeous rainbow, — the 
covenant of peace and of secinity. 

The earth is a dwelling of beauty, and was iji- 
tended to gratify the sense, and minister to the 
pleasures of man. How strongly is mercy blended 
with Divine power I Oh ! that it were also the 
companion of human strength I The soaring 
mountain, the humble valley, the verdant plain, 
the river, now sparkling in hgbt, now contrasting 
its gloomy shade, the aged tree, the modest flower, 
the brook and the ocean, all demand our love and 
our reverence. Do we display veneration for 
these inestimable gifts, when we lay waste the 
fruitful lands with fire and sword; when we min- 
gle with the crystal stream the blood of human 
beings, and crimson the green field with the gore 
of a slaughtered brother ? The impious hand of 
man deforms that beauty which is but a reflection 
of its Maker, and dares brand with crime even the 
brow of nature. 

Behold ! it ia a summer's day ; tinted clouds 
are floating tlirough the air; clear waters are 
learning with the brightness of silver ; the flow- 
era emulate the splendour above them, and ofl^er 
their fragrance as a gratefiil incense ; the merry 
birds with swelling notes are carolling a atrain of 
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all nature smiles ! And shall the lord of 



these thiugs, man, alone be suffering torture in 

body and in mind, by tbe conflict of passions and 
tlie excitement of crime. Forbid it, humanity ! 
Forbid it, religion ! 

The beauties of nature were spread before our 
eyes for a far different purpose. They were to 
elevate and civilize mankind. When we contem- 
plate one of those rich acenea which arc so fre- 
quently to be met with in this world, we are apt 
to be charmed by pleasing and tender emotions : 
calmness and tranquillity steal over our minds, and 
all evil dictates seem for a time to have lost their 
power. This is the true office, this tbe assigned 
influence of those pictures which are sketched by 
nature's hand, and it is sacrilege to violate their 
beauty and their purity. 

No greater proof, however, of Divine compassion 
could have been given, than the Christian religion 
itself. The very circumstance of the AU-wise and 
AU-powerfu] having pitied the bhndneas and suf- 
fering and ain of man, and having sent his beloved 
Son to redeem them from transgression, to offer 
them salvation, to die for them, contains such 
abundant evidence of infinite love and mercy, that 
it should at once excite sentiments of tbe deepest 
gratitude, and of the sin cerest affection, Well might 
the Apostle express the perfection of the Almighty, 
by assigniug to him one attribute, which is in 
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truth divine, and which is displayed in every 
work from above : " God is love !" 

Love — ^pure, exalted love — free from all sel- 
fish, interested alloy, darkened neither by hatred 
nor caprice; such is the attribute which pertaius 
to God. The fair spirit of love is enthroned 
in the heavens, and there lives, a principle omni- 
potent, an element divine. She dwells with the 
Almighty in brightness and eternity ; her music is 
the hymn of praise from the angelic host, or the 
prayer of lowly gratitude from the human heart. 
Divine love, present at the world's creation, 
formed the earth a paradise, breathed life into 
man, and made him almost equal tu an angel : 
she preserves the spheres in harmony, and marks 
out the soul's progress to immortal bliss. Her 
voice haa been heard on earth through the Sa- 
viour of mankind, who left her power to us as a 
glorious inheritance — as an essential quality of his 
rehgion ; and who ever impressed upon us the 
value of that subhme love, which, soaring to our 
God, at the same time embraces our fellow men, 
even our enemies. Alas I how has her purity 
been contaminated by the influence of human 



The pity and mercy of God are placed in a con- 
spicuous light by the Christian faith. Hence we 
learn that he has reserved us for a brighter sphere 



than this, and has destined our short sufferings 
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here, to be the price of an eternity of bliss. He 
is shown as ^' the Father of mercies/'* and " the 
Gk)d of all comfort and consolation/'f " i^ot willing 
that any should perish^ but that all should come 
to repentance/'J 

His mercy is everlastings and his compassion is 
of that nature described by the Psalmist : ^^ Like 
as a father pitieth his children^ so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him/' How can he then take 
pleasure in the cruelty, and hatred, and thirst for 
destruction manifested by man towards his fellow 
creatures ? The Father in heaven pities, even as 
an earthly father, his children, for pity is a ray 
of divinity sent to bless mankind. 

Let us then suppose a parent with a numerous 
and a happy family. He delights to behold his 
offspring tending to his honour, and living so as 
to reflect praise upon the author of their being. 
He loves them, and is beloved by them ; and that 
affection exists which is afforded by a parent's sym- 
pathy and a child's gratitude. Suddenly his child- 
ren allow their passions to overcome their better 
dictates ; anger flushes every coimtenance ; each 
nerve is strained to violence; they grasp destructive 
weapons, and a terrible conflict ensues. The pa- 
ternal voice is uplifted in vain ; in vain he foretells 
the consequences, and iihplores them by the ties 
of brotherhood, the duties of filial reverence and 

* 2 Cor. i. 3. t Rom. xv. 5. J 2 Peter iii. 9. 
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affectdon, to stay their murderous hands, aiid 
to calm their fratricidal madness. The combat 
continues : they bleed, they fall, and with rage 
on their brows, and crime within their hearts, 
they miserably perish by each other'a hand before 
tlie very face of their parent. As that father 
pitieth his erring and ill-fated children, even so 
pitieth the Holy Creator, with a divine pity, his 
blind and sinful creatures. He laments our fell ; 
he grieves, if the expression may be used, when 
his created stain their souls with guilt ; he sor- 
rows that those who were formed to praise and 
glorify their Maker, and to promote the welfare 
of their brethren, should recklessly plunge into 
wickedness that must separate them from their 
Father for ever. 

This heaven-bom pity visited the earth with 
Jesus; and he continually reminds ua that we are 
to be actuated by its influence towards our fellow 
bdngs, in the same proportion that we desire it 
ft^m them, and, above all, that we hope for it from 
God. 

The Creator is also "a God of peace," — "of all 
peace."* His peace lives in the calm mind, 
unruffled by the storm of passion ; in the pure 
and virtuous heart, that knows no guile. His 
peace is not torn by the pangs of conscieuce, nor 
disturbed by fear ; it is of that excelling nature, 
* Rom. IV. 33, &c. 
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that it '' passeth all understanding/' The reward 
of a sincere faith in Providence, and of a ready 
performance of his will, it affords to all the seeds 
of true happiness in this world, and will accom- 
pany the soul in its flight to that tranquil abode 
beyond the grave, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

Section 2. — Duty to Man. 

The duty of man to man will be developed in 
the course of our review of the Gospel, but it may 
be said to be comprised in the two concise, yet 
important rules delivered by our Lord, "Love 
thy neighbour as thyself,^^ and " Do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you/' The due 
operation of these two precepts would' admit our 
fellow beings to share the ruling principle of self- 
love, and admit them to every privilege that we 
ourselves would enjoy. Their evident intention 
is to root out all selfishness, and to teach us, that 
where we would not suffer, we must not inflict 
suffering. 

The religion of Jesus has not only inspired us 
with a knowledge of the Divine attributes, and of 
the nature and destination of human creatures ; 
it has not only elevated man, and demanded reve- 
rence for life, but it also infused new opinions, and, 
in fact, new minds into its professors. Many of 
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the Jewish priuciples were narrow and exclusive : 
these were now to be dispelled, and a more liberal 
range of the affections was to be encouraged. The 
Cliriatian doctrines place no limit to philanthropy. 
A species of virtue, but little reverenced in the 
moat enlightened days of pagan antiquity, was 
now introduced; and it substituted for the dazzling 
qualities of martial valour and ambition, the exer- 
cise not only of public duties, which are consistent 
with the Christian law, and beneficial to man, 
but also of every private, unobstmsive, and 
peaceful ofRce, that has for ita object the tem- 
poral and spiritual advantage of the human 
family. 

The contrast between the popular and the 
Chriatdan hero, has been faithfully traced by 
Paley.* " The truth is," he says, " there are two 
opposite descriptions of character under which 
inaukiud may generally be classed. The one 
possesses vigour, firmness, resolution ; is daring 
and active, quick in ita sensibilities, jealous of its 
fame, eager in its attachjuents, inflexible in its 
purpose, violent in its resentments. The other, 
meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; not prompt 
to act, but willing to suft'er ; silent and gentle 
under rudeness and insult; suing for reconciliation 
where others would demand satisfaction ; giving 
way to the pushes of impudence; conceding and 
• •■ Evidences of CimBtiBuity." Part ii. chap. 2. 
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indulgent to the prejudices, the wrong-headed- 
uesa, the intractability of those with whom it 
has to deal. The former of these characters is, 
and ever liath been, the favourite of the world. 
It is the chiffacter of great men. There is a dig- 
nity in it which universally commands respect. 
The latter is poor spirited, tame, and abject. 
Yet 80 it hath happened, that, viith the Founder of 
Christianity, this latter is the subject of his com- 
mendations, his precepts, his example ; and thai t/ie 
former is so in no part of its composition." 

Tlie wicked passions had erected an idol which 
all men worshipped : Jcgus laid it prostrate, ex- 
posed its evils, and substituted an angel in its 
place. 

It is not a duty, but a crime, in a Christian to 
rear his fame on the ruin and misery of his bre- 
thren.* This is not the glory they seek, who 
beheve in the mission of Jesus ; but they follow, 
or profess to follow, the advice of Paul, — " He 
that glorieth, let him glory iir the Lord ;"t and 
" let no man glory in men. "J 

According to the tests of our faith, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Csesar and Bonaparte, are viewed with 
horror and with pity; while Penn, Howard, Wil- 
berforce, Clarkson, Sturge, and other pliilanthro- 
pists, who have exerted themselves iu the cause 
of universal love and happiness; who have devoted 
• See NoteD. + ] Cor. i. 31. t ' Cor. iii. 21. 
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their energies to the pleasant work of alleviating 
the pangs of sufferings and of ameliorating the 
cojidition of their fellow beings; who have 
triumphed over sin^ and have waged war against 
those vices which have deluded and destroyed 
the world, these, — ^these are the truly great ! 
These pious Christians have turned away from 
the character created by man, and have studied 
that which was drawn by the hand of Gody well 
knowing that — 

** If there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different be attained ; 
Without ambitioTit war^ or violence ; 
By deeds of peace^ by witdom eminent y 
By patience y temperance."* 

The Christian religion has also shown us in 
what true happiness consists : not in wealth, nor 
in power, nor in glory, but simply in that virtue 
which is clearly defined in the Gospel, which be- 
stows peace of mind, the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings, and promises an eternal reward in heaven. 

Christianity not only thus forms the pacific dis- 
position, but also strikes at the very root of those 
evils we are deprecating; for its natural tendency 
is to destroy every motive to war. It prohibits all 
pride, selfishness, murder, revenge, rapine, cruelty, 
hatred, callousness, lust, and strife. " The wars,'^ 
observes Jortin, " which are continually waged by 

* The answer of our Saviour to Satan, in ** Paradise Regained.'^ 
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Christian nations, are most notorious offences 
against the sixth commandment, against the law 
of nature, against the laws of God given by Moses, 
and against the Christian reliffion, which forbids not 
only murder, but every disorderly passion, every vice 
which prompts men to commit murder, '^ And Eras- 
mus says, ^' Those who defend war, must defend 
the dispositions which lead to war, and t?iese dis- 
positions are absolutely forbidden by the Gospel" 
It is plain, that by overcoming the evil passions of 
man, our faith affords the safest guarantee for the 
prevention of war. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LETTER OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIOION AGAINST 

OFFENSIVE WAR. 

The precepts and example of our Lord and of his 
disciples may be reviewed under two heads : first, 
those which relate in general to our subject, as 
forbidding aggression and injury, as persuading to 
every kind of beneficence, as forming dispositions 
opposed to every ingredient of war : the second 
division will embrace that portion which relates 
more particularly to a prohibition of defensive 
warfare. 
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The general precepts and examples favour the 
I virtuea of meekness and humility, of charityj of 
I love, and of peaceableness. 



I 



Section 1. — Christian Meekness. 

In the first sermon of our Lord, it appears he 
was resolved to dispel at unce all ambitious views 
in temporal matters, and to show that humiUty 
is the best preparation of the mind for virtue. 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit," he said, " for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Elessed are the 
meek : for they shall inherit the earth."* He re- 
proves all presumption in judging the merits of 
others, while we ourselves are far from blameless. 
" Judge not and ye shall not be judged ; for with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be meted to 
you again. Condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. 
Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther's eye, but perceivest not the beam that is iu 
thine own eye ?"t Alas ! how forcibly these words 
apply to us ! While we exclaim with horror 
against the sanguinary rites before the Indian 
Juggernaut ; while we shudder at the self-immola- 
tion of the Hindoo widow, and other blood-stained 
sacrifices, we forget that we destroy a far greater 

* Matt. T. 3, 5. t Luke ri. 37 ; ond Matt. vu. 1, 2. 
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amount of human life, that we do bo in the midat 
of crime, without even the plea which these de- 
luded wretches have, of religion ; and that we thus 
sin in the face of the holy system of morals which 
it is our peculiar happiceas to possess. Let ub 
take the beam from our own eye. 

Jesus himself has left us a model of humility, 
which the Christian, who is animated ty a laud- 
able ambition, should immediately adopt. " Come 
unto me all ye that labour aud are heavy laden, aud 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and leani of me ; for / am nteek and lowly in heart .■ 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls."* He 
choae Ms companions aud disciples from those of 
humble lot, who did not aspire to earthly gran- 
deur. He frequented not the dwelhnga of the 
powerful and wealthy : " Though he was rich, yet 
for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich."t He made no tri- 
umphal entry, surrounded by captives and spoil, 
into Jerusalem, but merely fidfilled the prophecy 
— " Behold thy King cometh unto thee, meek and 
sitting upon an ass."J 

He " made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the hkeness of men : and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the crosB."^ 

• Matt. li. 2H, S9. t ^ Cor. viii. 9. 

t MMt. nxi. 5. § Phil. U, 7, 8. 
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Our Lord taught his standard of Chriatian 
greatness when, in the midst of a dispute among 
his disciples for the chief place in heaven, he 
called unto him a little child, and said, " Except ye 
be converted and btcome as little cfdldren, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. iVkoao- 
wer, therefore, shall humble himself as this lUtle 
child, the same ts greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven."* And again, when he was displeased 
because his disciples prevented children from 
coming to him: "Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is the 
kingdom of Gad. Verily I say unto you, whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein."f Children have no 
guile, nor deceit, nor malice ; neither have they 
, strength nor power, therefore oiu- ideas of great- 
I nesB should not depend on these qualities ; but yet 
they are not unprotected, though thua to all ap- 
pearance weak, for they possess meekness and in- 
nocence and confiding love, dispositions which ever 
meet with the favour of their Father, whose will it 
is, that not " one of these little ones should perish," 
He guards them from the moment of their birth, 
from the period when they lift up their little 
hands in prayer, and breathe forth in simple lan- 
guage the words of purity and gratitude. A 
; infant is an emblem of that serene and 
• Matt, xiiii. 3—5. f Murk i. 14. Matt. xix. li. 
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happy peace which should reign within a Chris- 
tian's breaat. Our Saviour well knew that no 
celehrated hero was to be referred to aa a type of 
true greatness ; for the niEister of millions may be 
the slave of his own passions ; but exhorting 
men to humble themselves as children, he taught 
that the Christian hero is he who exercises his 
moral and intellectual power according to the 
spirit and the precept of the Gospel, in all 
humility and innocence. 

The apostles, following in the steps of their 
Lord, remind their fellow Christians, " in malice 
be ye children, but in understanding be ye men :"* 
and " laying aside aU malice, and all guile, 
and hypocrisies, and envies, and all e\i] speak- 
ings, as new-bom babes, desire the sincere milk of 
the word, that ye may grow thereby. "t It is not 
until this infantine dependence is laid aside for the 
pride of strength, that the Almighty withdraws 
his protecting arm, and leaves man to his broken 
reed as a support. 

Our Lord ever exhorted Ms followers to be 
meek, and not to expect temporal authority. 
" Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant ; even as the Son of 
man came not to be mimstered unto, hut lo mi- 
nister, and to give hia life a ransom for many ."J 

• 1 Cor. Jtiy. 20. f 1 Peter li. 1,2. J MbH. \x. 'iG. 
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L And how striking an example he set, by washing 

f the feet of Itis disciples, saying, " I have given you 

:ample, that ye shoidd do as I have done unto 

I you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, the servant is 

not greater than hia T^ord; neither he that ia sent, 

greater than he that sent him. If ye know these 

things, happy are ye if ye do them,"* 

His companions adopted thia rule of life, so 
admirably exemplified in the conduct of their 
I Master. Paul says, " I am the least of the apos- 
I, tlea;" and writes to his bretliren, "Be kindly 
I affectioned one to another with brotherly love; 
I in honour preferring one another. "\ " Submitting 
I yourselves one to another in the fear of God."J 
"Let nothing be done through strife or vain 
I glory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
[.other better than themselves. "§ "Let no man 
L beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary humi- 
|lity."|| And he reminds the Theaaalonian bre- 
Ithren, "Nor of meu sought we glory, neither of 
I you, uor yet of others, when we might have been 
burdensome, as the apostles of Christ. But we 
were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherish- 
eth her children."ir And in the same spirit 
writes Jamea, — " God resiateth the proud, but 
' giveth graee unto the humble. Himible your- 
selves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall lift 

t Epl>«. T. 21. 
H 1 Then. u. 6, 7. 
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you up/'* " Feed the flock of God/' says Peter, 
" neither as being lords over God's heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. All of you be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed with humility; 
for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under 
the mighty hand of Qt)d, that he may exalt you 
in due time ; casting all your care upon him, for 
he careth for you."t 

Section 2. — Christian Charity. 

Charity is one of the brightest and strongest 
links in that chain which connects mankind : it is 
the child of love and pity ; and powerftdly it in- 
vites all those kindly affections and sympathies 
which adorn, the heart of man. It is " the cement 
of souls," proceeding from compassion, and 
causing gratitude. We need not, therefore, 
wonder at the numerous praises of this virtue 
which we find in the Gospel ; for Christianity is 
a system of charity, and it came from one who 
loved and pitied our race. Our Saviour thus 
addresses us : — ^^ Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.'' J *' Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust ^oth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal ; 

* James iv. 6. f 1 Peter v. 2—4. J Matt. vL 42. 
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Jbut lay up for yourselvea treaBures in heaven."* 
''Sell that ye have, and give alms/'f 

Paul has devoted a whole chapter to this sub- 
ject, and treats it with a force of language and 
powerful strain of eulogy that are unparalleled. 
He shows us that charity is something more than 
a mere assistance to poverty ; that it is a disinter- 
ested and sincere desire for the happiness of man; 
[ K forgiving compaasioa for their bhndness and 
vices ; a love, true and uniiersal, for our brethren. 
"Charity auffereth long, and is kind; charitj" en- 
vieth not ; charity vaurUeth not itself, is not puffed 
upj 4Qth not behave itself unseemly, sccketh not 
W her own, ia not easily provoked, thmketh no evil; re- 
I joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endarelh all things "X Such charityas this, 
extensively diffused among the human race, would 
promote their welfare, would elevate every praise- 
I worthy and beneficial sentiment, would establish 
I peace ! The importance of this virtue cannot be 
I expressed in stronger terms than those used by 
I the same apostle : — " and now abideth faith, 
■hope, and charity, these three; Imt the greatest 
^f t/iese is charity." 

Had he not then good reason to exhort us to 
"put OB above all things, charity, which is the 




: 1 Cor. xiil, 



t Lnke lii. 33 i 
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bond of perfectnesa ;"* and again, "Let all your 
things be done with charity ."t In his adrice to' 
a young Christian, he observes, " Be thou an ex- 
ample of the believers, in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity ;"t and in 
the words of another apostle : " Above all things 
have fervent charity among yourselves, for charity 
shall cover a multitude of sins,"§ 

The mission of Jesus was one of charity and 
beneficence. He not only bore salvation to the 
soul, but even condescended to- heal corporeal 
infirmities. " Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses." || To the miserable leper 
entreating for assistance, be answered, " Be thou 
clean ;" and at his word the palsied man received 
strength and vigour. When the woman, suffering 
from disease, had touched his garment, he said, 
" Daughter, be of good cheer, thy faith hath made 
thee whole.'' The blind he once more permitted 
to see the fair things of earth ; the sick he healed ; 
and the insane he restored to reason.^ When the 
weeping father besought him to recall his only 
daughter to life, he immediately entered the house 
of woe, and consoled the afflicted throng with 
the words, "Weep not ; she ia not dead, but sleep- 

• Col. iii. 14. t 1 Cor. ">i- U. t 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

i I Pet. iv. a, II Isaiflh liu. 4 ; and Mart, viii, 17. 

f " Tlifl blind receive th^ir eight, and the lame walk ; the lepers 
are cleaniied, and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up. and the 
poor hare the gOBpelpreaeheJ to theio." — Matt. xi. 5. 
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' and having taken the young and lifeless 
by the hand, he esclaimed, '* Maid, arise," 
and " her spirit came again." 

Beholding a people oppressed in every manner, 
slaves to superstition and ignorance, his heart was 
^£lled with emotion. He was "" moved with compaa- 
■iou on them, beeause they fainted, and were scat- 
tered abroad as sheep having no shepherd." Does 
he pronounce a woe on Chorazin and Bethsaida ? 
ie only a warning to the inhabitants of those 
to rouse them to reflection and amend- 
lent; to cause them to repent and to deplore 
their unhappy condition. And when he speaks of 
the righteous judgment about to overtake Jerusa- 
lem and the Jewish people, when he tells of their 
obstinate enmity and opposition to him, and his 
exertions for their salvation, he exclaims with 
cordial tenderness, " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
;en would I have gathered thy children together, 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
gs, and ye would not ! " 
When Herod had beheaded John the Baptist, 
departed from the scene of peril; 
and being followed by a multitude, instead of feel- 
ing anger and revenge at the iniquity of man, he 
" was moved with compassion towards them, and 
healed their sick." He would not suffer the 
adidterous woman to be a victim to lawless vio- 
lence, but tenderly exclaimed : " Go, and sin no 
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more/' By him was Lazarus restored to the arms 
of his sorrowing sisters ; and all men who came 
within his sphere, received the benefits for which 
they entreated. 

The disciples learned how to exercise the Chris- 
tian attribute of charity in its most extensive 
form, and also in that branch of it which relates 
to the relieving of poverty; for " all that believed 
were together, and had all things common ; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all men, as every man had need/^* " Neither 
was there any among them that lacked ; for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the price of the things that 
were sold, and laid them down at the apostles' 
feet, and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need/'t The pure charity 
taught by Jesus, is no barren theory, that does 
not produce good fruit, but it flourishes with 
strength and vigour within the heart, and dis- 
penses benefits around: it enters into every 
opinion and every action. 

Section 3. — Christian Love. 

The love of God and that of man are so closely 
connected as to be incapable of separation. 

The commandments throughout the Gospel to 

* Acts ii. 44. t Acts iv. 34. 
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tlove the Creator and the creature, are generally 
linked together. Our Saviour, when asked for the 
great command in the law, answered, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

■ all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment ; and the second is 
Uke wtto it. Thou gkalt love tky ne'iyhbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets."* " There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these ;" and when the 
Bcribe rejoined, that he felt the tmth of this doc- 
trine, the Lord said, " Thou art not far from the 
^^^ kingdom of God." Lest it should have been 
^^^ deemed that " the neighbour " merely included 
^^H those of the same faith or customs, he chose for 
^^H on illuatration of the neighbour, one of the Samii- 
^^H litans, a sect despised by the Jews. 
^^P The apostles, mindful of their Lord's doctrines, 
I repeat the same sentiments ; " Brethren, ye 

have been called unto liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love 
serve one another. For all the law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this ; Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." f And " if ye fulfil the royal law 
according to the scripture, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bow as thyself, ye do well,"J Apply these words 

nil. 19. Lultex. 25. Mark 
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to men engaged in war, and we must admit that 
so far from obeying tliese precepts, they either 
love their neighbour less than themselves, or hate 
him as they hate themselves. 

We have already endeavoured to describe the 
fervour and subUmity of Divine love ; and though 
it be infinite and boundless, yet are we exhorted 
to bear a Uke aflfection towards our fellow beings. 
"A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another, ds I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.'** ^^ As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you : continue ye in my love/* 
"This is my commandment. That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you. Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.**t And yet our Lord died for 
his enemies, giving up his life for sinners. The 
apostles thus speak : " Be ye therefore followers 
of God, as dear children ; and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved «««.**{ Yes ! we are to ex- 
perience and to exercise that love which, extensive 
as the heavens, and lasting as eternity, our blessed 
Lord displayed towards us. And if we would pos- 
sess his love, what must we do ? The price of love 
is love ! It cannot be purchased by wealth, nor 
commanded by power. The love of our brethren 
obtains a Uke return, — ^but, above all, it is favoured 

* John ziii. 34. f John ziii. 34 ; and xv. 9, 12. 

% Ephes y. It 2. 
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by Divine affection, " He that hath my cora- 
nandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me ; and he that loveth me shall be loved of ray 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to liini," " If a man love me, he will keep 
my words : and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love ; even as I have kept my Father's 
commandments, and abide in his love." " Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you."* 
And the precept immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing these promises and exhortations, is, to love 
onr fellow men. So interwoven ia this holy affec- 
tion with every doctrine of oiu- Saviour, that its 
injanifestation ia the very test and sign of a Chris- 
^an spirit. " By this shall all men know that ye 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another ;"t 
and the favourite disciple of Jesus has insisted on 
this truth with much eloquence and argument : 
" Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the 
love of God perfected : hereby know we that we 
are in him. . , . He that saith he is in the light, 
and hateth bis brother, is in darkness, and waJketh 
in darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, 
'because that darkness hath blinded his eyes. He 
lat loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and 
occasion of stumbling in him." 
lod It-. t John liii. 35. 
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" For this is the meaaage that ye heard from the 
beginiiiag, that we should love one another. Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew hia 
brother. . . . We know that we have passed from 
death Hnto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not hig brother, abideth in death. 
Whosoever hateth his brother, is a murdei-er : and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him. Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for na ; and we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. But whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth hia brother have 
need, and shutteth np his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him t 
My little children, let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth. And hereby we 
know that we are of the truth. . . Beloved, let us 
love one another, for love is of God ; and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love. 
If God 80 loved us, wc ought also to love one 
another. . , God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God and God in him. . . If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar : for he that loveth uot his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ? And this commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also.* 
• See I John ii. iii. and iv. 
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Laagnttge could not more emphfttically convey 
the nature, the connection, and the reciprocity 
of love. The security and confidence attending 
this holy affection are also impressed on our minds. 
"There is no fear in love; but perfect lovecaateth 
out fear ; because fear hath torment : he that 
feareth, is not made perfect in love."* And in the 
words of Saint Paul — " God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, hut of power and of love, and 
of a sound mind."t No ! if we love God, he will 
protect us ; if man be the object of our affecrion, 
it is seldom that even he wil] injure us ; but should 
he be thus wicked and ungrateful, additional se- 
curity will be the resiUt ; for our love not permit- 
ting us to resent the injury, we shall raise a 
stronger claim to the shield of Divine Prox-idence. 
If such be the case, if love obtain love, dirine 
and human, and be of itself a token of our faith, 
ia it not wonderftil that it should have been so 
zealously discarded by the Christian professors of 
the present day ? It was not so with the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus ; their writings everywhere 
abound in entreaties to the most extensive philan- 
thropy : — " Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which ia evil ; cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love." " Let brotherly love continue." 
" Be ye all of one mind, having compaaaion one of 
* 1 John iv. IB. t 2 Tim. i. 7. 
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Ruotlier: love as brethren : bepitiful,becourteoua/' 
" Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind," 
" Add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, know- 
ledge J and to knowledge, temperance ; and to 
temperance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity." " Owe no man any 
thing, bnt to love one another; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. . . . Love worketli 
no ill to his neighbour r therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law." " Faith worketh by love."* 
It is remarkable that numerous as such passages 
are, yet they would have been much more fre- 
quently urged on man's attention, but for this 
simple reason : the disciples never imagined that 
Christianity could possibly exist when deprived of 
that spirit of love which our Lord had infused 
into its nature. They knew that this holy in- 
fluence dwelt in those who were their contem- 
poraries, and they expected it would be trans- 
mitted to every succeeding Christian. " But as 
touching brotherly love," says Paul, " ye need not 
that I write ■unto you, for ye yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another." f 
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The love of Jesus Bhines forth in every word 

and action of his life. It lived on earth, while he 

Llived on earth, though every force that cruelty 

I eould invent, or wickedness devise, was brought 

fbr its extinction. 

And after his death, there is not a more 
pleasing review of human affection towards all 
men, even towards enemies, than of that which 
existed in the devoted band of hia disciples, whose 
hearts were " knit together in love."* How beau- 

Itifid is this commencem: nt of an epistle from Paul 
— " My brethren, dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, ao stand fast in the Lord, my 
dearly beloved ;" and the conclusion of one, " My 
love be with you all in Christ Jesus." — " Greet ye 
luother," says Peter, " with a kiss of charity ;" 
and their practice agreed with their professions, 
for " the multitude of them that believed were of 
I one heart and of one soul."t 



Section 4. — Christian Peace. 

Meekness, love, and charity, naturally produce 
Epeace ; and were every breast animated by these 
■ dictates, as powerfully as our Lord desired, there 
(could be no more strife. But independently of 
these powerful agents, there is much iu the Gospel 
W'&a.ttendA directly to the same result; and in truth 
• Colos». ii. 2. t Aet»iv.J2. 
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nothing can be more clearly marked than the 
favour shown to peaceihlness. 

" The God of peace," and " the Author of 
peace,"* are terms bestowed on the Almighty ; 
and the disciples call Jeaus " our peace."t The 
word of God ia styled, " the gospel of peace ;"I 
and the apostles regarded themselv^es as the am- 
bassadors of peace. Our Lord, in his eulogy on 
the virtues which form the true Christian, did not 
omit this blessing : — " Blessed are tfie peacemakers : 
for they shall be called the children of God." " Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever shall kill, shall 
he in danger of the judgment. But 1 say unto 
you, that whosoever ia angry with his brother 
without a cause, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment i and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Baca, shall be in danger of the council ; but who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool, "hall be in danger of 
hell fire. . . . First, be reconciled to thy brother, 
then corae and offer thy gift. , . . Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way 
with him."§ 

These passages are intended to elevate man in 
the estimation of his brother man. If it be at- 
tended by such terrible consequences to curse 
him, it must be stiD more fatal to destroy his life. 
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Hatred, which is the grand incentive to strife, is 
here carefully prohibited. 

In that concise and simple, yet most eloquent 
model of prayer, taught by our Lord, there occur 
a few words which seem to express the condition 
in which this world should be, and in wluch every 
Christian must pray and strive that it may be. 
" Thy will be done in earth, -as it is iu heaven !"* 
The will of the Almighty, as set forth in the 
Scriptures, is love, mercy, and peace ; and though 
we pray that it may ever be obeyed here as in his 
own kingdom, yet we act in direct opposition to it. 
It is not sufficient alone to pray. The Divine 
will is performed in heaven by angels, who are 
united by the ties of affection and devotion, which 
centre in the Deity, They act in unison, and 
each ministers to the other. There is no strife, 
no emulation, save that of pleasing their Maker ! 
Tranquillity reigns around, only broken by hymns 
of praise, and joyful songs of gratitude. Is the 
Divine will so obeyed on earth ? Do all desire 
their Father's honour and glory, or promote them 
by obeying his commands, and loving their 
brethren ? And yet we daily profess to desire this 
in our prayers ! This is not the example Jesus 
left ; for when the awful moment arrived, that the 
impiety of man was to be crowned by the murder 
of his Saviour ; at that trying hour his theory was 
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converted into practice : — " Father/^ he cried, *' if 
thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; never- 
theless not my ivill, but thine be done /^* and the 
disciples, when weeping at the thoughts of losing 
Paul by a cruel death, yet ejaculated, " The will 
of the Lord be done/*t 

Jesus expressed his opinion of the unhappy 
cmsequences of strife, when he exclaimed, ''Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation ; and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand/^J It is not probable that 
he would sanction murder, who came to give life 
here and hereafter.§ 

Our Lord, enumerating the things which defile 
a man, placed amongst them evil thoughts, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
pride, foolishness, which proceed from the heart. || 
So the apostle James afterwards ascribed fightings 
and war to our " lusts/^ " Ye lust, and have not,^^ 
adds the apostle : " ye kill; and desire to have, 
and cannot obtain : ye fight and war, yet ye have 
not, because ye ask not '/'% and every where we 
find bloodshed and strife denounced as the fruits 
of iniquity ; while peace is praised as the effect of a 
Christian spirit, " If ye have bitter envying and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descended not from above, 

* Lake xzii. 42. f Acts xxi. 13. % Matt. xii. 25. 

§ John iii. 17; xii. 47. || Matt. xt. 19. f James iv. 2. 
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but is earthly, »ensual, deviliah. For wbere envying 
and strife ia, there is confusion and every eril work. 
For the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, aud easy to be entreated, fitll 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteouaness 
if sown in peace of them that make peace."* Paul 
writes to the Galatians thus : " If ye bite aud 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another ;" and enumerates among 
the works of the flesh, " hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, envyiugs, murders ; they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. But Hie fruit of the Spirit ia I'jiw, Jay, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meeknesa, 
temperance : against such there is no law. And 
they that are Christ's have emcified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let 
us also walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous 
of vainglory, provoking one another, envying one 
another. "t And again he says, " For ye are car- 
nal ; for whereas there is among you envying, and 
strife, aud divisions, are ye not cfernal, and waJk 
as men ?"t " To be carnally minded is dentil j 
but to be spiritually minded is life and peace. "5 
" Put off all these ; auger, wrath, malice. . . . 
Put on therefore, as the elect of fiod, holy and 



* Jamesiii. 12— IS. 
% 1 Cor. iU. 3, 



t Gil. t. 15, 20, 8(D. 
{ Rotn. lUI. G. 
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beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, longsuffering ,- 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any, even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye. . . . And let the peace 
of God rule in your heartB."* 

Thus knowing peace to be an effect of virtue, 
the disciples thought tliey could express no greater 
honour to the Prince of peace, when he was 
riding into Jerusalem, than by crying, " Blessed 
be the king that conieth in the name of the Lord ; 
peace in heaven and glory in the highest. "t Peace 
was promised as a blessing : — " These things," said 
our Lord, " I have spoken that in me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation : but be of good cheer ; I have overcome the 
world."! "Being justified by faith," says Paul, 
" we have peace with God tlirough our Lord 
Jesus Chrst, having made peace through the blood 
of his cross."^ Thus Jesus prays for union 
amongst his followers : " Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
me throngli their word ; that they all may be one 
. . . even as we are one." " So we being many 
are one body in Christ," says Paul, " and every 
one, members one of another." " Ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus." 

■ Coloaa. iii. 7, 12, Stci and see nlso Rom. i. 28 ; ii. tl, 7, 
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The exhortations to peaceableneas are aa nume- 
rous as tliey are fervent. "The God of patience 
and consolntion grant vou to be likemindcil one 
toward another, according to Christ Jesus . . . and 
fill you, with all joy and peace." " 1 beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesua Christ, that 
ye all speak, the same thing, and that there be iio 
divisions among you ; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. , . Is Christ divided?" "God is not 
the author of confusion, but of peace," " Let us 
do good unto all men," "Though wc walk in 
the flesh, we do not war after the flesh ; (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds,)" 
" He is our peace, who hath made both one, and 
hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us," says Paul to the Ephcsians, " ha\'ing 
abolished in his flesh the enmity even tlie law of 
commandments contained in ordinances ; for to 
make in himself of twain one new man, so 
making peace ; . . and came and preached peace." 
And he beseeches them to live " with all lowlineKs 
and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one 
another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all. . . Be ye angry and 
sin not ; let not the aun go down upon your 
wrath. . . Let all bitterness and wrath and anger 
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and clamour and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice ; and be ye Itind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 

" The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus." " Rebuke not an elder, but en- 
treat him as a father, and the younger men as 
brethren." " Follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a 
pitfe heart." " And the aen'ant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient." " The kingdom of God is right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Let us therefore follow after the things which 
make for peace," " Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord." 
" My beloved brethren, let every man be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, alow to wrath ; for the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God." . . . 
" If any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect man. . . The tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity . , . therewith bless we God, even the 
Father: and therewith curse we men, which are 
made after the similitude of God, Out of the 
same month proceedelh blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be."* The 

• SeeRom. xii. 18; it, l,&e. i niii. 13i«v, 1?) ivi. IB, &o. 
1 Cor. i. 10 ) I. 32 1 xii. 25 ; sit. 33. 2 Cor. i. 2, 3 ) lU. 20 1 
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I commencement of tbeir epistles i 
this effect : " Grace to you, and peace from God 
the Father, and the Lord Jesua Christ." "Grace, 
I mercy, aud peace, from God our Father." " Grace 
' imto you, and peace be multiplied." " Mercy 
unto you, and peace and love be multiplied." 
And the conclusions are frequently as follow ; 
" Now the God of peace be with yon all." " Fi- 
nally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you." " Now 
the Lord of peace himself give you peace by all 
means." 

What is there to oppose to these pacific precepts? 
Rules may be found in the Gospel, suitable for 
every station in which a Christian may lawfully 
be engaged, and yet there is not a single precept 
given by our Lord, or any of his apostles, which 
is applicable to the occupation of a soldier, and 
evidently intended for his use. If this profession 
were consistent with Christianity, why was a sol- 

liii. 11. G»l. i. 3. Ephes. ii. U, 15 i iv. 2, 25. 32 ; v. 19. Phil. 
i. 27 ; IL 2, 3, 1* ! iv. 7. 1 The»B. t. 13, 23, 2 Thesa. iii. 15. 
1 Tim. i. 2, a : U. 8 ; iii. 3 ; ». 1. 22 ; vi. 4. &o. 2 Tim. ii. 22. 
Titiiatii. 2— 4. Heb. iii. 14 ; liii. 20. James i. 19, 27 ; iii. 2, 
5, 10. 2 Peter iii. 14. Jnde i. 2. By raferring to the Scrip- 
turea. the Teadcr will perceiie tbat aiany pissages have bem 
omitted, but it ia tbaught tbat theae arc the principal portions 
relitiog to peace. So inuiy extracts base been msiie above, be- 
caose it waa deemed advisable to collect and placi 
the ChriotiBii doctrijiei on this subject. 
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dier left without any regulation for hia conduct, 
except such as would disarm him ? But we can 
go further than this, and assert, that there ia not 
a single vice prohibited under the new dispensa- 
tion, wliich a soldier may not practise in perfect 
consistency with the rules of war ; nor is there a 
single virtue inculcated which he may not dispense 
with during a campaign, and yet not lose his rank 
and standing as a soldier. In fact, apply any one 
of the above extracts from the New Testament to 
the pursuits and life of a military person, and the 
contrast will be instantly manifest. 

The example of Jesus in this, aa in every other in- 
stance, accords with his lessons. He followed peace 
with all men, and neither provoked nor injured 
any human being. The few years during which 
he blessed the earth, the prophecies relating to 
bis pacific character were fulfilled. His peace is 
of that pure and serene nature, that the world 
cannot take it away: it exists within the mind, 
even at the moment of torture, and at death 
accompanies the soul to a more fitting and worthy 
home. This holy boon our Lord left to all suc- 
ceeding Christians, in express words. Shortly 
before his death, he said, "Peace I leave vrithyou, 
my peace I give unto you, not aa the world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid."* An argument, how- 

* John riv. 27. 
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ever, in favour of warfare, has been derived from 
the circumstance of oiir Lord having aaid, that 
he had "not found sogreatfaith, no, not in Israel," 
as that displayed by the centurion who implored 
health for his sick servant.* But this exclama- 
tion of our Lord does not imply that the soldier 
was engaged in a profession which a clearer light 
of Christianity would not have induced him to 
relinquish. The words apply merely to faith, 
which is a mental confidence, totally abstracted 
from any occupation and from works. Jesus took 
no notice of the man's office, but, impressed by 
the extraordinary trust in his power, praised the 
faith which had caused the appeal. He therefore 
repUed, " Go thy way, and as thou hast believed, 
so be it done unto thee ;" he did not say, " as 
thou hast done" Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, 
was commended by Paul for her faith, manifested 
in receiving the spies, but no one will justify her 
profession on that account. Our Lord, if silent 
with regard to the centurion's profession, was 
also silent with regard to his religion, and yet be 
was doubtless an idolater; and if such silence 
would justify war, it would justify all the cruel 
and unprovoked aggressions of the Romans. 

In the midst of exhortations from Jesus to hia 

disciples in favour of endurance, and of being 

" harmlesa as doves," we meet with these words : 

* Mitt. yiiL 10 ; ud Luke vli. S. 
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" Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword ; for 
I am come to set a man at variance agiainat hia 
father; and the daughter against her mother; 
and the daughter in law against her mother in 
law."* These words evidently relate to the ap- 
proaching conflict between the Christian, the 
Jewish, and the Pagan system, and to the perse- 
cutions that the followers of Jeans were doomed 
to suffer. Putting aside the impossibility of such 
a strife being sanctioned in its literal sense, by so 
peaceful and mercitul a religion, and the impro- 
bability of females fighting with the sword, the 
preceding and following expressions explain the 
true meaning to be that which we have assigned. 
Our Lord had just been telling his disciples " to- 
flee from persecution," but not to fear "those 
which kill the body," as God would assist them, 
and then, after the above estract, he adds : 
" And a man's foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold. He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me." 

It has also been urged, that the disciples in 
some measure allowed and countenanced a mili- 
tary life, because Cornelius the centurion was 

prophetic 



* Matt. X, 31, 35. Lake ili 
ipilit Jesus foTetoU strife and ym\ 



T> other occuiooa. 
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baptized by Peter.* The whole narration tells 
us that the soldier being " a devout man, and one 
that feared God/^ was converted and baptized, 
and we have no further information on the sub- 
ject. Now there is great reason to presume, in 
the absence of all proof to the contrary, that, on 
receiving baptism, he renounced his profession, or 
at all events resolved to take no active part in its 
duties. This presumption is founded on the 
whole tendency of the Christian religion, on the 
practice of the primitive followers of Jesus, 
and on the fact, that all Roman soldiers were 
obliged to worship idols, — a species of adoration 
totally opposed to the principles of our faith.f 

* Acts X. 

t By some it is objected that war is not expressly forbidden by 
name in the gospel; but the same plea would be applicable to slavery, 
duelling, polygamy,suicide, gambling, and many other unchristian 
rices. Our Lord forbade the motives which lead to these evils, a 
mode which must be allowed to have been by far the most simple 
and effectual. Many have been driven for an argument to the cir- 
cumstance of Paul being in the company of soldiers; (Acts xxiii.) 
but any one, by reading the chapter, may see that the captain of 
the guard committed Paul, who was a prisoner, to the charge of an 
armed band. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION FORBIDS DEFENSIVE 

WAR. 

We now come to the duties that are incumbent 
upon Christians in cases which presuppose an 
injury ; and they relate to the defence we should 
make against an attack at the period of its oc- 
currence, and to the measures we should after- 
wards pursue, whether revenge or forgiveness. 

In discussing the question of defensive warfare, 
every prejudice and passion will probably be en- 
listed against us ; but we entreat the reader to free 
himself as much b& possible from these trammels, 
and to enter into the examination with a sincere 
desire to learn whether the Christian religion 
does allow war under any circumstances. This 
is all we advance : we set up no theory, no specu- 
lation of our own ; but, with all humility, submit 
to the notice of our fellow men, in one com- 
pressed view, the doctrines of Christianity on this 
important subject. 

Defensive war is generally synonymous in com- 
mon language with justifiable war, as having a just 
cause ; but the line of demarcation between this 
and aggression is but slightly traced, and is fre- 
quently trampled upon. Each party usually con- 
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aiders Ms view of the disputed question to he the 
right one, and that he has justice on his side : and 
while this decision is referred to the passions, which 
in tbeae instances are much inflamed and excitedj 
there will not often be a very rationitl conclusion.* 
But even supposing that a, nation takes up arms 
only in self-defence, yet how frequently does it 
become the aggressor in its turn, and invade the 
very territories of parties wholly innocent of any 
participation in the first attack ! The truth is, 
that the distinction can only esist in theory ; in 
praclice it is useless. " If an army may fight in 
defence of their own hvcs, they may, and they 
must fight in defence of the lives of others : if 
they may fight in defence of the hves of others, 
they will fight in defence of their property ; if in 
defence of their property, they will fight in de- 
fence of political rights ; if in defence of rights, 
they will fight in promotion of interests; if in 
promotion of interests, they will fight in pro- 
motion of their gloiy and their crimes. Now let 
any man of honesty look over the gradations by 
which we arrive at this climax, and we believe 

IT," saji Puley, "supposes an injury, jjifrpe- 
r fearfd." Here is an injury without bdj 
limit to its motive, its nature, or extent I IF the injur; had been 
perpetrated, will not thej'ugf war frequently HBSUme the charscler 
of rerenge ; if attempted, may it net often appear premnture and 
therefore aggresaive ? and it /tared only, we can make every sign 
of proEperiCy in unother people s plea for their destmctian. 
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that he will find, in practice, no curb can be placed 
upon the conduct of an army until they reach 
it. There la indeed a wide difference between 
fighting in defence of life, and fightiug in fur- 
therance of our crimes ; but the steps which lead 
from one to another, will follow in inevUabU 
succession. We know that the letter of the 
supposed rule excludes it, but we know that such 
a rule would be a letter only. It is very easy for 
ua to sit in our studies, and to point the comoiiis 
and semicolons and periods of the aoldier'a career; 
it ia very easy for us to say he shall stop at 
defence of life, or at protection of property, or at 
the support of rights ; but armies will never listen 
to ua — we shall be only the Xerxes of mortality 
throwing our idle chains into the tempestuous 
ocean of human slaughtei-,"* Once afford such 
food for the worst propensities, once nourish them 
by the slaughter of fellow beings, and you cannot 
atop them in their course. The source of the 
destructive stream is passion, and if be not en- 
tirely checked by the sanctity of life, and the 
dictates of rehgion, it will overflow eveiy bound, 
and, rushing onwards, will lay waste all that is 
good and valuable. 

The argument for slaying in self-defence is thua 
stated ; Self-preservation is an instinct of natui-e, 

» "Applicability ofthe Pacific Principles ofllie New TeBtamenl 
tn the Conduct of States," &c. Bj Jaoathaii DTmond. 
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I and therefoi-e whatever is necessary for self-pre- 
Iservation is accordant with the will of God. The 
EpremiacB may be granted, but the couclusion is 
I utterly fallacious, because it assumes an instinct 
' of oiir animal nature to be a law of paramount 
authority. Christianity does not attempt to eradi- 
cate any of these instincts, but it directs t/iem all 
Ij^n their course, and restrains them within their proper 
limits. The grand object of our religion is, to im- 
press upon the mind a necessity of self-denial. By a 
Trant of this (■irtue, — the root of ail virtue, — our 
first parents were driven forth from Paradise ; by 
its constant exercise, Jesus and his disciples have 
left us an example that it is the true road to heaven. 
"We must subject our animal propensities to the 
rules of our faith. " If any man will be my 
disciple," says our Lord, *' let Idm deny himself, 
and take up his cross, aaid follow me ; for whoso- 
ever will save his life, shall lose it : and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sakes hall find it."* " He 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
B not worthy of me,"t 
Let us be carefial of what we call the laws of 
' nature.J It is too often the practice of men to 
attribute every bad action to their nature, aud, 
under this indefinite term, to shelter their most 
! immoral deeds; while, at the same time, they 
\ assign to their own merits the possession of any 
* Mate, ivi, 2i, 25. + Matt. x. 38. J Sbo Note E. 
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good quality. But let such know, that " God can- 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man : but every man is tempted, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed. . . Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above.^'* Above 
all, we should guard against opposing natural, to 
revealed law. Every law presupposes a legislator. 
The legislator of nature is that merciful Spirit 
that has gradually been raising us to a more per- 
fect state of existence, and has expressly revealed 
His will, so that we might no longer be misled by 
folly under the guise of reason. If we mean by 
the laws of nature, those rules which agree with 
revelation, for what purpose do we refer to them ? 
If we mean a system diflferent from the Christian 
dispensation, then it is obvious we have set up a 
law of our own against that of Heaven. 

On the one hand, we have natural law, which is 
to be interpreted by the weak and faulty under- 
standings of human beings, blinded by prejudice, 
and deceived by passion : we have a wavering and 
faint light, that now guides us for a while, and 
then is extinguished, leaving us in confusion and 
darkness. 

On the other hand, we have the laws of Chris- 
tianity plainly defined, interpreted by the mouth 
of Jesus and his immediate followers, and pointed 
to by the finger of God : we have a clear and 

* James i. 13, 14. 
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never-fading lights that having led us in safety 
through this perilous path, will at length conduct 
us to another and a better world. 

Let us follow the Divine Legislator, the more 
perfect law, which of itself is sufficient for every 
want and necessity, and which alone can produce 
certain benefit. 

The principle that should be substituted for 
unlawful and violent resistance in every case, is 
that of an unlimited trust in Divine Providence, 
without reference to consequences, whenever we should 
violate his decrees by defending ourselves. 

This at least, it will be admitted, is a very simple 
rule, easily comprehended by every mind, and 
capable of application at all times, and in all 
places. The eflfect of our religion was to call men 
from the wicked practice of trusting in their nu- 
merous gods, which were chiefly their passions 
deified, and to turn to One, who alone is able and 
willing to save his creatures. To regulate our 
actions according to his will, and to live by an 
acquiescent reference to an all-wise, and all-mer* 
ciful Father, should form at once our privilege 
and our consolation. Oh ! why do we hesitate to 
transfer our hopes from mortal weakness, and to 
rely on an immortal and almighty Power ? Can 
we credit that the fainting traveller would refuse 
to leave a broken reed for the firm support of 
the oak ? Do we prefer the protection afforded 

F 2 
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by the hand of man, to that given by lejions of 
angels ?* 

We admit that a degree of resistance is allowed 
to communities, and to each member of them, but 
it must be consistent with the law of love. We 
are still allowed to resist evil by the exercise of 
every moral and rational power, by caution, argu- 
ment, prayer, expostulation, and by every means 
not opposed to the doctrines of Jesus. 

We deny that resistance may extend to the 
slaughter of our fellow-creatures, to the destruc- 
tion of that life which has been rendered so sacred 
by our religion, to the perdition of that soul which 
has been declared to be of infinite value. In a 
word, we deny that defensive war is permitted by 
the Christian religion. 

First j what is called defensive, war nourishes 
the passions which are directly opposed to the 
virtues of Christianity.t It is unlawful to hate 
an enemy, for hatred is the disposition which 
tends to his destruction, and which is expressly 
forbidden by our Lord. The moment the arm is 
raised to slay, that is the moment of anger ; and 
directly any quit their own boundaries, that is the 
moment oi retaliation, pride and presumption. These 
impulses are unlawful : they are partial, and do not 
allow him, whom we are to love as ourselves, to hold 
an equal place in our aflFections. They invade the 

* See Note F. f Letters to Caleb Stroug. 
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"Vengeance 
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right of the Almighty, who has said 
is mine ; I will repay."* 

Can any true Christian, we would ask, encou- 
rage these vices ? Hatred, anger, revenge, pride, 
and preaninption, are not the ingredients of 
Christianity : they are hostile to every virtuous im- 
pression which Jesus laboured to instil. The tnie 
teat is, whether such feelings coukl be indulged 
iu the presence of our God, who aeai-cheth our 
hearts, and whose wUl is to be performed on 
earth, as it is in heaven. 

Secondly ; the precepts, of which we have al- 
ready been treating, indirectly discourage euery 
species of war. The character formed of the qua- 
lities there inculcated, would be incapable of 
wilfully inflicting the slightest injury on a fellow 
creature. And let us especially remember that 
all the fervent eshortationa of Jesus to his follow- 
ers, for the exercise of good-will, of love, and of 
charity, towards the human race, were addressed 
at a period when almost every living being was 
an enemy and a persecutor of Chi-istians ; so that 
these precepts, though applicable to all times, and 
all men, yet in that age, and with regard to the 
men who were then in existence, were in truth 
commands to love (heir enemies, and to benefit those 
■ by whom tliey might be injured. 

But thirdly, there are very many direct induce- 
* Rom. lii. 19, 
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ments to this result. The dispositions which are 
formed by the instinct of preservation, such as 
non-forbearance, resistance, and retaliation, are 
expressly forbidden; while, on the other hand, 
endurance and forgiveness of injuries, the return 
of good for evil, and the love of our enemies, are 
prescribed as eminent Christian duties. 

Jesus, in his sermon on the mount, at once 
explained the nature of the new system, and the 
extraordinary change it was destined to produce 
in the opinions and actions of mankind. ^^Ye 
have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you. 
That ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.* Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hatef thine enemy : 
but I say unto you. Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you ; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 

* Jesus himself exemplified the spirit of this passage ; for when 
struck hy the officer before the high priest, he answered, ** If I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if well, why smitest 
thou me?"— John xviii. 22, 23. 

t ** The verb * to hate,' as used in the Holy Scriptures, (Greek, 
fii<rk<t}f) does not imply malignity qfmindf so much as opposition 
and enmity in action. See Schleusner, Lex. voc. iiiokiu, No. 1." 
— '* Essay on War," by Joseph Gumey. 
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nun ou the just and ou tiie unjust. For if ye loTe 
them which love you, what reward have ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than otliera ? 
Do not even the publicans so ? Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father, wliich is in heaven, 
is perfect."* Our Lord hei-e instituted a compa- 
rieon between the moral code, which prevailed 
among the Israelites under the sanction of Moses, 
and the purer system which he was about to pro- 
mulgate. The Jewish laws had commanded the 
children, of Israel to love their neighbour, if he were 
a fellow countryman, or the stranger, if he were 
B proselyte ;t and they were not permitted to 
hate their private enemies, who belonged to the 
same favoured commiinity.J But their national 
enemiea they were commanded to hate and destroy : 
with these they were to make no covenant,^ To 
this principle, then, is opposed the Christian law : 

* Matt. T. 3a, Btc. Luke ri. 31, &c. 

+ ■' ThoQ shttlt not avenge, Dor bear anj grudge against Iht 
children qf thy people, bat thou ihalt love thy neigbbour as 
Ihyielf."— LcT. m. IB, 

X Eliod. uiii. 4. See " Esaa; an War," by J, Gurnej. 

$ " Qrodus, in his work, ' Db Jure Belli ae Facia,' bos hiiuEolf 
insisted on tbis interpretation of the saying of old times re- 
■pecting hatred, ' Odio habebia initnieum fiium, puts septem pa- 
puloa, qiubuacum omjeitiam oolere, qoorumqae miaereri vetontur.' 
— E^od. ixiic. 11. Deut. lii. 1, ' His addeadi Amalecild ia 
qno8 HebrKi jubentur bellum habere implncabila.' — Deut. uv. 19. 
Lib. i. cap. ii. t. 3, 1. The correctness of the oliaervation thus 
made by thia learned defender of war, is, I think, iodiapatable ; 
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*' Love your enemies/^ that is, although you are 
to love your private enemies, your countrymen, a 
command that you already obey ; yet you must do 
more than this, you must also love your national 
enemies, whether they be of a difiFerent race, of a 
different colour, or of a different creed. This 
lesson, in fact, seems to have been specifically 
directed against the practice of war. The contrast 
forms a conclusive answer to those who would 
support modem warfare by the example of the 
Jews : and it is conceived in such plain and forcible 
terms, that had not another word been uttered in 
favour of peace, this declaration alone should be 
sufficient for its establishment. We are to take 
an example from our Father's love to his children ; 
and we are also exhorted, " Be ye therefore mer- 
ciful, as your Father also is merciful,^^* and the 
blessed reward is promised, that we may be in 
truth children of the Father of mercies. 

The sermon continues in the same spirit : 
" Therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the 
law and the prophets ;^^t a test of action that 
would infallibly prevent the infliction of an injury. 

The disciples perceived the importance of the 
new principles introduced with regard to enmity. 

so obviously affords, that, under the Christian dispensation, war U 
unlawful . ' ' — Ibid, 

* Luke vi. 36. f Matt. vii. 12. 
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"Recompense to no man evil for evil. Dearly 
I beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath ; for it U ■written, Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, aaith the Lord. Tlterefore if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in ao doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head."* If it be objected that the 
concluding words furnish an argument for retalia- 
tion, it is evident that such is not the true sense 
of the apostle's expressions, for the advice preceding 
them was, not " to avenge ourselves," and the 
words foUowiug are, — "Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good."f Again : " See that none 
render evil for evil unto any man; but ever follow 
that which is good, both among yourselves, and to 
, all raen."t "Not rendering evil for evil, or rail- 
I ing for raihng, but contrariwise blessing, knowing 
Itbat ye are thereunto called, that ye should inhe- 
? rit a ble88ing."§ 

If it be thus plainly commanded to return good 
> for evil, and to love our enemies, it is difficidt to 

f Maoknight oTjserreB : "The metaphor is supposed to be taten 
I from the tnrltiag of metals, b; covering tliem with burmng coals; 
. thus understood, the meaning will be, in go doing, thou shalt 
mollify thine enemy, and bring bim to a good temper. lliiB, nti 
doubt, ia the best method of treating enemies, for it belongs to God 
to punish the iajorionB, but to the iojnred to overcome them by 
returning good for evil." See also Br, Gnjse and Poole's com- 
n this place. " War incoufflstent with the Doclrinfs of 
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see on what grounds any species of war can for 
a moment be supported by Christians. Thus 
religion comes to the aid of humanity^ and they 
lift up their united voices against the practice of 
bloodshed. 

As the strongest inducement for us to forgive 
injuries, we are told, that according to the measure 
with which we mete forgiveness, wiU our heavenly 
Father dispense forgiveness to us. " Blessed are 
the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy.^^* We 
are taught to pray daily — " Forgive us our debts, 
as we forgive our debtors,^' — words that implore 
for a curse from above, if we curse our brethren, and 
which caU down punishment and spiritual death, 
if we injure or destroy our fellow creatures. It is 
worthy of remark, that these are the only words 
in our Lord's prayer on which he made any com- 
ment. " For if ye forgive men their trespasses,'^ 
he adds, " your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if ye forgive men not their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.^'t 
In the same spirit, and with the same intention, 
appear to have been framed the answer to Peter, 
and the parable by which it was illustrated. To 
the question of this disciple — '' Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him ? 
Till seven times V' Jesus answered, '' I say not 
unto thee, until seven times, but until seventy 

♦ Matt. V. 7. t Matt. vi. 12, &c. 
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limea seven ;" and then our Lord taught of the 
wicked servant, who, though forgiven a debt by 
his master, yet would not have like compaGsion on 
his fellow servantj an act which called forth well- 
merited punishment from his master : — " O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt be- 
cause thou dcsiredst me ; sLouldst not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow servant, even 
as I had pity on thee ? And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due unto him, So likewise," 
now Jesus saya to us, " shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you, ii' ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses."* 
■Where can we find so powerful an impulse to be 
kind and compassionate, as the conviction, that 
we ourselves shall shortly appear as suppHauta for 
mercy before the judgment-seat of our God ? 

The disciples preached forgiveness with the 
same limitation for Dirine pity, " He shall have 
judgment without mercy that hath showed no 
mercy; and mercy rcjoiceth against judgment. ''t 
These expressive words tell ua, that the fair angel 
of mercy is filled with gladness when she beholds 
au act of human compassion ; for she knows that 
by such conduct man will escape the judgment of 
the wicked. 
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Not only are we to show mercy in expectation 
of future mercy, but also in gratitude for past 
tokens of Divine pity. '^ Be ye kind one to ano- 
ther, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ^s sake hath forgiven you/'* 
" Even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye/'f 

Our Lord frequently forewarned his disciples of 
their coming sufferings ; but he inculcated, at the 
same time, the virtues of endurance and self- 
denial. " Behold,'^ he said to them, " I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves ; be ye there- 
fore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves .... 
and ye shall be hated of all men for my name's 
sake : but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. But when they persecute you in this city, 
flee ye into another . . . and fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul : 
but rather fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.'' " In your patience pos- 
sess ye your souls." J What arms were they to 
take in order to meet so much hatred and perse- 
cution ? " Provide," he said, " neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey . . nor yet staves ;" but he exhorts them 
to put their trust in God, without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground, and by 
whom the very hairs of our head are numbered. 

* Ephes.iv. 32. f Coloss. iii. 13. 

X Matt. X. 16, &c. ; and Luke xxi. 19. 
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Flight, and a defence in words, formed all the re- 
sistance allowed to the disciples; and they are 
said to be blessed, when persecuted, because the 
cruelty of man will afford them an opportunity of 
displaying their confidence in the Almighty, and 
their obedience to Divine commands. ^' Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake ;'' and ^^ He that 
loveth his life shall lose it ; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.'^* 
The disciples were impressed with the truth and 
value of these doctrines, and they gloried in their 
sufferings for the sake of their crucified Master. 
" We are troubled on every side," says Paul, " yet 
not distressed ; we are perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body. For 
we which live are alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus' sake, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh . . . For our 
light affiction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory'^t " If we be dead with him, we 

* Matt. V. 10, &c.; and John xii. 25. f 2 Cor. iv. 8, 17. 
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shall also live with him ; if we suffer^ we shall also 
reign with him ; if we deny him, he also will deny 
ns/'* " Who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good ? But, and if ye 
suflFer for righteousness^ sake, happy are ye ; and 
be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled. 
. . . For it is better, if the will of God be so, 
that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil doing/^ 
^' If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye. . . But let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as a 
busybody in other men's matters ; yet if any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; but 
let him glorify God on this behalf " We glory 
in tribulations also, knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience.'^ "We are the children of 
God : and if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ j if so be that we 
suffer with him, that we may also be glorified 
together. . . Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or per- 
secution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ? As is written. For thy sake we are kiUed 
all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep for 
the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him that loved us. 
For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 

* 2Tim. u. 11, 12. 
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present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord/' " Exhort with all long suffering and doc- 
trine/' " Let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith. . . . Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.'' '^ For this is thankworthy, 
if a man, for conscience towards God, endure grief, 
suffering wrongfuUy. For what glory is it, if when 
ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it 
patiently ? But if when ye do well and suffer for 
it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 
For even hereunto were ye called, because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye 
should follow his steps ; who did no sin ; neither 
was guile found in his mouth : who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not ; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously ""^ 

Our Lord plainly expressed that his disciples 
are not of this world, that is, that they are to 
look to spiritual, rather than to temporal things,* 
and to fix their thoughts on heaven, rather than 

* See Rom. V. 3—5 ; viii. 17, 35 ; xii. 12. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 17 ; 
vi. 3 ; xi. 19. Phil. i. 28, &c. Colpss. i. 11 ; ui. 12. 1 These, 
ui. 3, 4. 1 Tim. iv. 10. 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Hebrews x. 30, 
&c. ; xii. 1, 6, 11. James i. 2, 3 ; y. 6, 10. 1 Peter ii. 19, &c. 
iii. 13, 14, 17. ReYelations ii. 10. 
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on earth. ^^ If ye were of the world, the world 
would love his own; but because ye are not of 
the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you/^* These 
various precepts, taken collectively, form the 
strongest testimony to prove that we are not only 
to endure injuries, instead of resisting them to 
the death of our adversary, but also to forgive 
him; and not only are we to forgive him, but 
even to love him ; and so far from revenging our- 
selves, we are to return good for his evil. 

In reviewing the character of Jesus, in reference 
to this part of our subject, we have an admirable 
and perfect model of a forgiving and enduring 
disposition. It is composed of the most sublime 
self-denial, that was manifested in the midst of 
suflFering, of insult, and of cruelty. He to whom 
sin was a hideous foe, came to save and deliver 
those who followed in its train, and obeyed its 
dictates. He came, he taught, he lived and died, 
for his enemies. Though exposed to indignities, 
which even to read of, make the heart to bleed, 
•where do we find an instance of his repelling by 
force one single injury ? Where do we see him 
returning curse for curse, or blow for blow ? Let 
us well observe the conduct of our Saviour to- 
wards those who were resisting him, or were 
plotting or consummating his destruction. When 

* John XV. 19 ; and see xvii. 14, 16. 
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he was telling Lis disciples of his futuie sufteringa 
aDd death, Peter Becmed to advocate noa-for- 
beftrauce, or some human method of avoidiag 
them. " Be it far from thee. Lord ; this shall not 
be unto thee." But he turned, and said uuto 
Peter, " Get thee behind me, Satan, thon art an 
offence unto rae; fpr tliou savourest not the things 
which be of God, bnt those that be of men."* 
John and James, enraged at the conduct of some 
Samaritans, who, dwelling in a village on the road 
to Jerusalem, refused to receive them and tbeir 
Master, asked, " Lord, wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
even as Elias did ? He turned and rebuked them, 
and said. Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of, for the Sou of man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them. And they went to another 
village."t He deeply regretted the blindness of 
this people ; he was wounded by their uukindness ; 
presently observing, that he had " not where to lay 
liis head;" but yet he would not leave an example 
of avenging an injury. 

Jesus, though knowing " from the beginning"t 
that the arch-fiend Judas would betray him, yet 
neither reviled, uor injured him. At the holy 
Supper, he observed, more in sorrow, than in 
anger : " Truly the Son of man goetli as it waa 
determined j but woe unto that man by whom lie 
" Matt, ivii, 22, 23. + Lake ix. U, &c. t John 'i- 64, 
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ia betrayed;" and the hypocrite auswcriug, " Mas- 
ter, is it I ?" he replied, " Tliou hast said."* The 
traitor pointed out the victim to the murderous 
crowd, by a kiss, aud Jesus then merely eaid : 
"Judas, beti'ayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss ?"t How generous, and how touching was such 
fouduct 1 He did not angrily reproach, he did not 
curse the apostate, but, sorrowful at a scene of 
such human depravity, he pitied the sinful man. 

During the Last Supper, our Lord addressed 
some words to his disciples which have been con- 
verted into an argument for defensive war. It is 
cuuae for grief that there should be necessity to 
clear the character of Jesus from a suspiciou so 
unworthy, and so fully negatived by every circum- 
stance of his hfe. The words used by our Lord 
are these : " When 1 sent you without purse, aud 
scrip, and shoes, lacked ye anything ? And they 
said. Nothing. Then said he unto them. But 
now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip, and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment and buy one. J For I aay 
unto yon, that this that is written, must yet be 
accomphshed in me. And lie was reckoned among 
the transgressors, for the things concerning me 

• Luke ixii. 21 ; and Matt. mi. 3&. f Luke xiii. 4H. 

X Muif niBiiUiiCripCe, and some of note, besides ninn]' of the 
oldest editionE, read tliisverae asu prediction — " shall aellandBhiiU 
buy j" but it is presamed that the nords uui be eatisfaotorily ei- 
plained without any alteration. 
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have an end/^* These words, superficially exa- 
mined, might be considered to encourage the per- 
suasion, that the disciples were to defend themselves 
and their religion by the sword ; and the disciples 
themselves, as was their custom,t understanding 
the expressions literally, answered, " Lord, behold 
here are two swords/' Now what was the reply of 
Jesus ? ^^ It is enough !'^ 

In the first place, two swords could not possibly 
have been sufficient for the physical defence of 
twelve men ; much less were they needed for the 
safety of him who had legions of angels at his 
command. By answering, "It is enough,^' he 
showed his disciples their error, and that resistance 
by the sword was neither expressed nor implied 
by his injunction. 

Secondly, they were very soon undeceived, if they 
still continued in error, with regard to the mean- 
ing of these words; and our Lord presently gave 
a practical explanation that they did not refer to 
violent defence, even though the moat important 
interests should be at stake. When the multitude 
came to seize him, the disciples cried, "Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword V and Peter, with- 
out waiting for an answer, smote Malchus, the 
servant of the high-priest, and severed his ear. 

* Luke zxii. 35 , &c. 

t See a like instance of their mistaking the true sense of their 
Lord's words, in Matt. XYi. 6, 7. 
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Then did Jesus express that it was the duty of his 
followers to endure wrong, rather than to use the 
aword. " Suffer ye thus far," he said, or, in other 
words, even this, the most horrible indignity 
offered to the Saviour of mankind, the most cruel 
degradation, even this ye must endure. And he 
touched the ear, and healed the wounded man. 
He then added, with great sigiiificancy, to Peter, 
" Put up thy sword into the sheath; the cup 
which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it ?" And aa an uuiversal caution against so 
imchristian a practice, he subjoined — "All they 
that take the aword, shall perish with the sword."* 
And alluding to his vast power, "Tbinkest thou 
I cannot now pray to my Fatlier, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ?" Soon after, when carried before Pilate, 
he plainly declared that his religion was opposed 
to all war. " My kingdom," he said, " is not of 
thia world ; if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews ; but now is my kingdom 
not from hence." 

Thirdly, neither the apostles nor their imme- 
diate successors understood the passage as autho- 
rizing resistance by the sword; for after this 

• Matt. iiyi. 52, &o. Jaha iviii. 11. These words call to 
mind the paBsage in RevelatiDQs xlii. : 10 " He that lesdcth Into 
u«ptmty, shall go into captivity ; ho that kilieth with the Bword, 
miut be killed with the sword." 
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memorable night, when Jesus forbade the use of 
destructive weapons, we find no instance of their 
having recourse to them under any circumstances, 
though, with the exception of the Jews, they suf- 
fered more persecution than any other sect in 
the world. 

Fourthly, in order to wrest this sentence into 
an argument for war, it is necessary to violate the 
whole tenor of the Christian system, and to 
render of no avail the pacific precepts and ex- 
amples of our Lord and the apostles. 

It appears, then, sufficiently evident, that the 
followers of Jesus were not commanded, nor per- 
mitted to take up the sword by the words used 
on the night of the Last Supper. In what sense, 
then, are we to understand them ? Not in a literal, 
but in a figurative sense. Such is the explicit 
judgment of the generality of commentators. We 
may therefore either conclude with Erasmus, that 
the sword of which our Lord spoke, was the sword 
of the Spirit, the word of God ;* or we may accede 
to the more prevalent opinion of critics, that the 
words of Jesus imported nothing more than a 
general warning to the disciples, that their situa- 
tion was about to be greatly changed ; that they 
were soon to be deprived of the personal and pro- 
tecting presence of their Master ; that becoming 
the objects of hatred and persecution, they would be 

♦ See Com. in loc. 
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exposed to every species of difl&culty; tliat they 
would no longer be able to trust in their neigh- 
bours, and would therefore be driven to a variety 
of expedients in order to provide for their own 
maintenance and security.* 

. It may be asked, however, how was it that the 
disciples possessed two swords ? To this we may 
answer; that it is clear some of the disciples, 
previous to the sending of the Holy Ghost, 
were not endowed with a truly Christian spirit; 
they had yet too much of the world within them, 
and had not entirely overcome those passions 
and prejudices which afflict mankind. We es- 
pecially perceive this deficiency in the desire mani- 
fested by John and James for the destruction 
of the Samaritan village ; and in the general cha- 
racter of Peter, who, though a good man, had not 
became sufficiently impressed with the pacific 
doctrines which his Master laboured to instil. He 
it was that doubtingly asked, whether he should 
be required to forgive his brother even seven 
times ? He it was that advised our Lord to resist 
his foes, and was told that "he savoured not 
the things which are of God, but of men.^^ He 
it was that our Lord thus addressed at the Last 
Supper : " Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath de- 

* See Estius, Vatablus, and others, in Poll Syn., Gill, &c.; also 
an " Essay on War," by J. Gurney; and '* Objections to the Cause 
of Peace Considered," by a Laymao. The last mentioned forms 
the thirteenth tract of the Peace Society. 
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sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat ; 
hut I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy bre- 
thren *" showing that he was not yet converted. 
On the same night it was that the two swords 
were produced : on the same night Peter struck 
off the servant^s ear; and before the morrow^s 
dawn, Peter had denied his Lord thrice,* 

These circumstances easily account for the fact 
of swords being found among the twelve disciples. 
They had not witnessed the enduring constancy 
of their Lord in the moment of severe trial, and 
of painful death : they had not learned to follow 
the sublime lessons delivered to them; and hearing 
from Jesus of the persecutions they were to ex- 
perience, two of them, (of whom Peter most pro- 
bably was one,) actuated by a want of confidence 
in God, or by fear, or by revenge, had furnished 
themselves with swords. 

This can be no precedent for succeeding Chris- 
tians, unless they desire to imitate the carnal, 

* '' Jesus turned and looked on him, to reproach and condemn 
his want qf the only courage that becomes a Christian, Was it 
not as much as to say * Thou wast ready to go with me to prison 
and to death, provided I would allow thee to do it, sword in hand, 
and with the violence of armed warfare : but thou art not willing 
to follow me to prison and death in the only way I approve, with 
the fortitude of faith, not with the resistance of valour. The 
sword of the warrior I condemn ; the sword of the Spirit I sanc- 
tion and approve.* " — Note by the American editor of Dymond's 
Essays on War. 
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rather than the spiritual qualities of their prede- 
cessors, and to take their models not only from 
the disciples, rather than from Jesus, bnt from the 
least chriatian-minded of the disciples, and from 
those who were not even converted. 

Jesus himself has left na an example for our 
conduct in cases of defence and resistance. A 
multitude of riotous and excited men assembled 
together at night, and, armed with warlike wea- 
pons, rushed on to accomplish their iniquitous 
design. Was this a tumult of but little impor- 
tance ? Was it merely an attack upon property, 
to lay waste lands, to burn houses, and to destroy 
treasure ? Or even was it to dethrone a king, or 
to obtain freedom, or gain reparation for invaded 
rights f No I It was far,, far beyond all these 
objects. It was an outrage, that if bloodshed 
could possibly be lawful, would have sanctioued 
the resistance of a world in arms ! The object 
was to murder the Saviour of mankind ; to de- 
throne the King of righteousness and of truth; 
to slay the Lamb of peace and love. He, at that 
awful moment, reproved all physical resistance : 
" Put up the sword," were his words ; and then 
he calmly expostulated with his foes, — " Are ye 
come out as against a thief, with swords and 
staves for to take me ?" Here is an example for 
all Christians. He that could command legions 
of angels, that could have swayed the powers of 
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I nature against his adversaries, and, with one flasli 
of heaven's hghtniiig, have laid them dead at his 
feet, he has said : " Put up the sword." 

Iij pursuing oiir Lord's character on this poiut, 
it remains but to obseTre his perfect and beautiful 
conduct at the period of death. His enemies, 
shouting for his blood, smote and buifetfd him ; 
I they crowned him with thorns, and, in mockery, 
I threw around him a purple robe. They laughed 
I him to BCom, and defied him. He was made to 
I bear the cross, and he was nailed to the wood 
between two thieves : they crucified him, and 
gave him gall to drink, as if the cup which he had 
drained to the very dregs, had not been sufficiently 
hitter : they mui'dered him ; and yet when bleed- 
ing and expiring, a pure and spotless victim to 
crime, his spirit bade farewell to the scene of 
^^_ blood in the Divine exclamation : " Father, forgive 
^^^B them ; they know not what they do !" 
^^V Yes t our Lord himself has proved to us that 
I his doctrines are not merely cold and barren spe- 

culations, but that they are capable of attbrding 
support in the most trying and painful events of 
life. He has shown us that they are not to be 
regarded as the delusive imagery of a dream, which 

i fades away before the waking realities of existence, 
but that they are themselves real, themselves prac- 
ticable, and intended to form and influence every 
thought, desire, and action. The conduct of Jesus 
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at the last moment of hia brief eaithly career, 
■when he was about to crowu our faith, completes 
the uiiity of hia character, find perfects the har- 
mony of the whole picture. 

That it ia incumbent on every professing Chris- 
tian to follow the example of his Saviour, will not 
be disputed. The disciples eagerly embraced the 
inviting model set before them. " Let this mind 
be in you," aays St. Paul, " which was in Christ 
Jesus." Peter, exhorting hia brethren to endure 
evils, gives as a reason, " because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example that j'e should 
follow in his atepa," " He that saith he abideth 
iu him," obaeri'es John, " ought himself also so to 
walk, even as he walked."* And their practice 
agreed with their professions. We have already 
seen their numerous exhortations to endurance ; 
and we find that they suffered every affliction 
without an attempt at violent resistance or re- 
venge. When persecuted and beaten, they re- 
joiced that they were " counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name."t " We both hunger and 
thirst," say the disciples, " and are naked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place; 
and labour, working with our own hands t being 
revUcd, we bleaa ; being persecuted, we suffer it ; 
lieiiig defamed, we entreat."! 
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When the infuriated populace were hurling 
stones at Stephen, he said, '^ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit/^ and then, as if filled with the influence 
of his holy Master, ^^ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge ! '' With these forgiving words on 
his lips, " he fell asleep/^ 

In fact, the early followers of Jesus willingly 
underwent the most lingering tortures, and were 
emulous of becoming martyrs for his sake/^* They 
knew, " Blessed are they that die in the Lord,^^ 
and had reason to exclaim : " O Death, where 
is thy sting ? O Grave, where is thy victory ? 
The sting of death is sin ; but thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ/^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

OPINIONS AND PRACTICE OF THE PRIMITIVE 

CHRISTIANS FOR THE FIRST THREE 

CENTURIES. 

We now come to the important evidence afforded 
by the character, the opinions, and the practice 

* For a full account of their sufferings, and their patient endu- 
rance, both from scriptural and profane testimony, see the first 
five chapters of Paley's *' Evidenoes of Christiamty.' 

g2 
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of tbe primitive Christians. We believe tlie fol- 
lowing proposition to be capable of proof : Tbat 
not only the fathers of the church held it unlawful 
for Clmatians to go to war, hut that all who em- 
braced the Christian rehgion, abstained from the 
use of arms, while the fnith itself was pure and 
inviolate; and that not until it became corrupt, 
did ita professors become soldiers. 

Every narration* concerning the early lovers 
of Christianity, gives them a character composed 
of those attributes which were so zealously com- 
mended by our Saviour. They met together : 
they joined in prayer, they sang hymns iu concert, 
Their love, their humility, their forgiveness, and 
their endurance, were admired and celebrated in 
the heathen world. We are informed by a learned 
writcrf on this subject, that — " Whenever they 
were sought for in order to condemnation, they 
were not solicitous for opportunities to escape. 
And if they did not run away from suffering, much 
less did they oppose it, and make tumults and 
parties to defend thenoselves. No ! they were led 
as lambs to the slaughter ; and as the sheep before 
the shearers are dumb, so opened they not their 
mouths, but committed their cause to Him that 
judges righteously, and who has said, ' Vengeance 
ia mine; I will repay it,'" "They did not 

* Paley'a Evidences, Pliny's Letter to Trojnn, &c. 
t ■' Primitive Cliristianity.-' Bj Wiiliam Cave. 
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I tliink it enongh not to return evil for evU, or barely 
to forgive their enemiea, unless they did them all 
the kindneaa that lay in their power," "They 
did not confine their bounty within the narrow 
limits of a party, this or that sect of men j but 
embraced an object of love and pity, wherever 
they met it. They were kind to all men, even to 
their Mttereat enemies, and that with a charity as 
large as the circles of the sun, that visits all parts 

■ of the world, and shines as well upon a dreary 
prospect, as upon a pleasant garden."* 
A prehininary objection may here be advanced, 
I and it may be said, that the Christians refused 

to fight, not because of their aversion to war, but 
because of the idolatry connected with the military 
^^^M service of Rome ; that the oath which every soldier 
^^^B was obliged to take, was full of idolatry; that the 
^^^T standards had divine honours paid to them ; and 
' that images of the emperors were to be wor- 

shipped. 

It We at once adroit that the Christians shunned 
every vestige of idolatry, and that this was one 
cause of their refusal to hear arms, and indeed 
it is so stated by TcrtuUian himself. But this 
; 



Bjr the nilei laid do»n for their coadact under persecDtion, 
JU^M was allowed, but uoC resistance. 

f See " Doctrines and Practioe of the Eirly ChriatianB," amoit 
abletraatiaE, by Thomas CIsrkson, M. A. The writer of the aboTe 
bcga to acknowled^ Chat he la imdebted to this work for 
much of the fullDwing inforzoaCion. 
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was Qot the only reason; for their repugnance 
arose also from the belief that It was vnlawful and 
unchristian to fight, a belief that was founded on 
three notions : — First, tliat it was their duty, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, to love their enemies, a 
duty that cannot be performed by tlieir destruc- 
tion. Secondly, that in obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ, it became them to abstain from all 
violence, and to be distinguished as the followerB 
of peace, " The great King of heaven," obsei-ves 
Isidore of Pelusiura, " came down from above to 
deliver to the world rules for an heavenly conduct, 
which he has placed in a certain mode of contend- 
ing quite contrary to that in the Olympic games. 
There, he tliat fights and gets the better, receives 
the crown. Here, he that is struck and bears it 
meekly, has the honour and applause. There, he 
that returns blow for blow. Here, he that turns 
the other cheek, is celebrated in the theatre of 
angels ; for the victory is not measured by re- 
venge, but by a wise and generous patience. This 
is the new law of crowns ; this is the new way of 
contending for the mnatery." Thirdly, they looked 
upon the slaughter of men in war, as neither more 
nor less than direct murder. So great was their 
abhorrence of this crime, and so sincere the re- 
spect they paid to human hfe,* that they refused 

* " It ia unlawful," aaja LactaQtiiiH, " for a. righteoua man to 
anj person capilBlly ; for it matters not whelher we kill 
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to be present even at the gladiatorial shows, or any 
other exhibitions, where it might be taken away. 
Atheaagoras, Tatian, TheopMlua of Antioch, and 
Miuutius Felix, all agree in asserting that they 
would not attend the couflicts of gladiators, and 
they give their reason for so doing, " This we do," 
says Theophilus, " lest we should become partakers 
of the murders committed there." 

" Who is there," writes Athenagoras, " that 
does not prize the shows of the gladiators, which 
their emperors make for the people ? but we, think- 
ing there is very Uttle difference whether a man 
be the author or spectator of murder, keep away 
from all such sights," We should remember that 
the gladiators were generally captives made by 
war, or reputed enemies, and their slaughter was 
sanctioned, as in, war, by the state. " What con- 
clusion are we to di'aw from these premises ? Can 
we think it possible that those who thought an 
attendance at the gladiatorial spectacles, criminal, 
on the principle that he who atood by wax a mur- 
derer, (though the murder was sanctioned by au- 
thority,) should not have also thought it criminal 
to engage in the military service, upon the prin- 
ciple that it was unlawful to fight ?"* Indeed, from 

bj* the eword or by the word, nnec all iilling is prohlbiled. Thia 
Divine lair allows of do exception. It must ever be a rorbidden 
vicliednesB to put man la death ; for God has created him a aacnd 
— Ue Vera CuUk, Ub. il. cap. ii. 
* ClirluoD. 
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the nature of tUe religion, and from the character 
given of the early Christtaiis, it may easily be 
credited, that they would refuse to engage in war, 
from many considerations besides that of idolatry 
attending the miUtary service. 

We shall now endeavour to support our propo- 
sition by the conduct of Christians for the first 
three centimes after the death of Jesus, and shall 
adduce as evidence the writings of the fathers of 
the church. 

There is a great paucity of these compositions 
during the first century of the Christian era, which 
may be accoimted for by the harassed, persecuted, 
and unsettled state of the religion, and by the 
vast amount of time required for travelling, and 
for disseminating the new doctrines by personal 
labours. 

1. There is extant a short epistle of Barnabas,* 
who was the companion of St. Paul, and here we 
find language confirmatory of the spirit instilled 
by Jesus. " The Lord hath given us another 
form, that we should have our souls like the soul of 
a child;" — and enumerating the qualities essen- 
tial to one who would walk in the path of light — 
" Thou shalt be gentle, thou shalt be quiet, thou 
shalt not keep any hatred in thy heart against thy 
brother. Thou shalt love thy neighbour above thy 



* See Epistles of the ApoitoUcal Pathen 
bishop Wake. 1693. 
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(mm soul. Thou shalt never cause divisions, but 
shalt make peace between those that are at vari- 
ance, and bring them together." But the way of 
darkness is trodden by those who are influenced 
I by " pride of power, mnrder, rapine, malice, covet- 



2. Clement, bishop of Rome, who is honourably 
mentioned by St. Paul as a fellow labourer,* has 
left one epistle, written to the Corinthians. It is 
replete with meekness, charity, and peace. 

"You were all of you 'hnmble minded, not 
boasting of any thing, desiring rather to be sub- 
ject thau to govern, to give than to receive. Thus 
a firm and blessed and profitable peace was given 
unto you, and an insatiable desire of doing good." 
Then showing the nature of dissension, he writes, 
" In a word, envy and strife have overturned 
whole cities, and rooted out great nations from off 
the earth. . . . Let us therefore humble ourselves, 
brethren, laying aside all pride, and boasting, and 
foolishness, and anger. . . Especially remember- 
ing the words of the Lord Jeaus, which he spake, 
teaching gentleness and long-suffering; for thus he 
said, ' Be ye mereiiul, that ye may obtain mercy; 
forgive, that it may be forgiven unto you,' &c. 
Let us return to that peace which was the mark 
that from the beginning was set before ns. . . , 
' The heavenSj holding fast to His appointment, are 
* Philippians ii. 3, 
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aubject to Him in peace. Day and niglit accom- 
pliah the courses that He has allotted to them, not 
disturbing one another. The sun and moon, and 
aU the companies and couatellations of stars, run 
the eonrsea that He has appointed to them in con- 
cord, without departing in the least from them. . . 
Even the smallest creatures live together in peace. 
All these has the great Creator commanded to 
observe concord and peace, being good to all, but 
especially to us, who flee to his mercy through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." ..." Who is able to express 
the obligation of the love of Grod?" , . . "There 
is nothing base and sordid in charity; charity lifts 
not itself above others ; admits of no divisions ; is 
not seditious ; but does all tlungs in peace and 
amity." 

3. Of Hermas, who is saluted by St. Paul as a 
contemporary Christian,* there is remaining a 
book, entitled — "The Shepherd or Pastor." We 
there meet with these passages : " Be innocent 
and without disguise, so slialt thou be like an 
infant, who knows no malice, which destroys the 
life of man. . . Keep peace evermore with thy 
brother. Be patient ; for if thou shalt be patient, 
the Holy Spirit, which dwelleth in thee, shall be 
pure, and not be darkened by any other evil 
spirits. But if any anger overtake thee, presently 
the Holy Spirit, which is in thee, will be striut- 
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F eoed, aud seek to depart from thee. Anger ia 

Pfboli»h, and light, and empty: now bitterneas is 

bred through folly ; by bittemeas, anger ; by 

anger, fury." Among the works of iniquity he 

places — " wicked riots, pride, and remembrance 

of injuries," and opposes to them " faith, charity, 

concord," " Do not be contentious, but quiet ; 

keep up brotherhood to bear aflronts." 

L 4. Polycarp has left strong testimony in favour 

I of our principles ; though all that remains of his 

' works is a very brief epistle to the Philippiaas, 

He waa the disciple of John, and related " what he 

had received from eye-witnesaea concerning the 

Lord,"* He aays that Christians are to abstain 

&om "rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, 

or striking for striking, or cursing for cursing ; but 

L to remember what the Lord hath taught us — 'For- 

Igive, and ye shall be forgiven: be ye merciful, that 

I ye may obtain mercy.' Pray for ail the saints ; 

pray also for kiags, and all that are in authority ; 

and for tJtose tiiho persecute you, a}id hale you, 

I onc^ are Ihe enemies of the cross ; that your fndts 

ft may be manifest in all things, and t/uxi ye may 

uhe perfect in Christ." Soon after the martyrdom 

of Polycarp, a circular epistle, conceraing recent 

persecutions, was written to the church of Smyrna, 

and we meet with tliis passage : " Who can fail to 

giTcD of Pulycarp by Ireoieiu ad 
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admire the greatnesa of their mind, and that won- 
dei-ful patience, and love of their Master, which 
then appeared in them ? Who, when they were 
so flayed with whipping, that the frame and struc- 
tui-e of their bodies were laid open to their very 
inward veins and arteries, nevertheless endured it. 
Not one of them let so much as a sigh or a groan 
escape fi'om them." 

5. Ignatius, the contemporary of Poljcarp, has 
left us similar evidence of the peaceful construc- 
tion placed on the Gospel. " Ye do also pray 
without ceasing /or all men ; for there is hope of 
repentance in them that they may attain unto 
God. Let them therefore at least be instructed 
by your works, if they will be no other way. Be 
ye mild at ifteir anger ; humble at their boasting ; 
to their blasphemies return your prayers ; to their 
error your firmness in faith ; when they are cruel 
be ye gentle ; not endeavouring to imitate their ways. 
Let us be their brethren in all kindness and 
moderation ; but let us be followers of the Lord ; 
for who was ever more unjustly used, more desti- 
tute, more despised?" .... "Nothing is better 
than peace, by which all war, both spiritual and 
earthly, is abolished." " The beginning is faith ; 
the end charity." " Where there is divisioik 
and wrath, God dwelleth not." "Bear with all 
men, even as the Lord with thee j support all in 
love. Bear the infirmities of all, as a perfect 
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combatant; where the labour is great, the gain is 
BO too." 

6. Justin Martyr, (a, D. 140,) came twenty years 
after Polycarp, and here full proof opena on our 
view.* He quotes the prophecy in Isaiah, that 
men should tiu^ their swords into ploughshares, 
which he believed then to be in the act of fulfil- 
ment, the ground of his belief being the cir- 
cumstance of all Christians refusing to fight. 
" That this prophecy is fulfilled," he says, " you 
have good reason to believe; for we who were 
once slayers of one another, (ejigaged in warfare,) 
do not nojo fight against our enemies."f He also 
makes a distinction between soldiers and Chris- 
tians, points out the duty of Christians to love 
their foes, and styles the devil, the father of all 
war. The Jews despised all not of their own race, 
and the Gentiles had considered the Jews as haters 
of mankind, and hostile to all nations. Alluding 
to this tmhappy state of things, and the change 
efi^ected by the doctrines of Jesus, he observes : 
" We who once hated each other, and delighted in 
mutual quarrels and slaughter, and according 
to custom refused to sit at the same table with 
those who were not of our own tribe and party, 

* CUrkeon's Review of tha Primitive Chrutiaai begina with 
this father, 

t Apol. i. cap. 39, '■ Of' iruXefiou/iEj. rote ix^poW The Greek 
noti, to fight, meuis actually toGgbt as in war. — See also Jiutin'i 
Din!, cum Tryphone ; and Epiat. ad Diogn. 
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noWj since the appeitrauce of Christ in the world, 
live familiarly with them; pray for our enemies; 
and endeavour. to persuade them who hate ua un- 
justly, to order their Uvea according to the excel- 
lent precepts of Christ, that so they may have 
good hope to obtnin tlie same rewards with us 
from the great Lord and Judge of all things." 
" We pray for you (the Jews), that Christ would 
have mercy upon you, for he has taught ua to 
pray for our enemies, to love iliem and be mercifiU 
to them. The Christians obey the laws that are 
made, and, by the exactness of their lives, go beyond 
that accuracy which the law requires of them. 
They love all men, though all men atvdy to afflict and 
persecute them." 

7. Tatian, the disciple of Justin, speaks in the 
same terms of war. 

8. Irenffiua,* (a.d. 180,) in his youth had been 
a disciple of Polycarp ; and he also aflSrms, that 
the famous prophecy relating to peace was accom- 
plished in his time; " for the Christians," he says, 
" have changed thar swords and larwes into instru- 
ments of peace, and tliey tiow know not how to 
jif/ht, but being smitten, on one cheek, turn the 
other likewise,"-^ 

* We may judge tbnt these were Cbe vniveraat opinions of CliriB- 
tians, wbea we remember tbat ClemeDt iluurished at Rome ; 
Ignatius at ADtiuuh; Pulycurp at Smyrna; Justin Marty riu Sjria; 
and Irenieus in Fianoe. 

t " Fercu99i et alteram prEebentmoxillam." 
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9. Athenagoras, TheophUus, and others, who 
flourished about this period, make the " love of 
their enemies," which distinguished the Christian 

.character, "a proof of the divioity of their reli- 
gion :" and state, that Christiana abstained from 
returning a blow, and would not even go to law 
with tliose who injured them. 

10. Clement of Alexandria, who followed 
Irenieus at the distance of only sixteen years, 
gives to Christians the appellation of " peaceable," 
thus diatiuguishiug them from others of the world; 
and says expressly, that the "peaceable" or Chris- 
tians, 80 far from engaging in war, had neither 
weapon, nor sign of riolcnce among them, and 
that they never used sword or bow, meaning by 
these the instruments of war. His opinion was 
decisive against warfare. 

11. Tertullian, {a.d. 200,} beheyed the prophecy 
to be fulfilled. " You must confess that it has 
been accomplished, as far as the practice of every 
individual is concerned, to whom it is applicable." 
" At this time," he says, " no Christian soldiers 
are to be found in the armies ; and had not 
religion forbidden them to have recourse to arms, 
they are sufficiently numerous to defend themselves 
against persecution; but, said they, though we 
walk in the flesh, we do not war according to the 
flesh, for the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal," " Though the soldiers came to John," he 
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proceeds, " and received a certain form to be 
observed; and though the centurion believedj yet 
JesuB Christj by disarming Peter, disarmed every 
soldier afterwards, for custom never sanctions an 
imlavful act."* " Can a soldier's life be lawful, 
when Christ has pronounced, that he who lives by 
the sword, shall perish by the sword ? Can one 
who professes the peaceable doctrines of the gos- 
pelj be a soldier, when it is his duty not even to 
go to law ? And shall he, who is not to revenge hia 
own wroru/s, be inatmmental in bringing others 
into chains, imprisonment, torment, death ?" In 
one of his discourses he observes, "We piously 
educate and train up orphans, and relieve the 
neceaaitiea of the indigent,and render no man evil 

Jbr evil This is the proper goodness and 

excellency of Christianity, it being common to all 
men to love their friends, but peculiar only to 
Christians to love their enemies. . . ." So strongly 
knit were the ties of brotherhood among these 
excellent men, that he says it was the exclamation 
of heathens t — " See how these Christians love 
one another !" But Tertullian lived long enough 
to behold the approach of a different spirit 
- among his fellow Christians, 

We have now come to the end of the second 
century after the death of our Lord : we have 

* " Omnem postes miliCem Dominns in Petro eiBrmiinilo dii- 
ciaiit."— i>E> Tdot. cap. xix ; md Ke De CoT. Mil., Btc. 
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seen that to this period all war was considered 
unlawfiil by his followers; and it appears that 
there was not a single Christian to be found in 
the Roman armj-.* 

During the period between 170 and 195, Cas- 
aiua had rebelled against the Emperor Verus ; and 
Claudius Albinus in cue part of the world, and 
Pescenuius Niger in another, had rebelled 
against the Emperor Scverus. Suspicion as usual 
fell upon the Christians a^ being concerned in 
these proceedings ; but Tertullian, in hia discourse 
to Scapula, says, that " this accusation was totally 
groundless," — " You defamed ns Christians," 
says, " by charging us with having beeu 
guQty of treason to our emperors ; but not a 
Christian could be found in any of the rebel 
armies, whether commanded by Cassius, Albinns, 
or Niger." This is important, for Casaius was 
master of all Syria, with its four legions ; Niger, of 
the Asiatic and Egyptian legions ; and Albinus, of 
those in Britain, which legions together contained 
between a third and a half of the standing legions 
of Rome ; and the circumstance of no Christian 
them, is the more remarkable, because, 
according to the same Tertullian, Christianity had 
then spread over almost the whole of the known 
^^t world.t 

I 



I 
I 



Aj to the story o( the " Thundering Legion," 
ave been *n entire forgery, >ee Note O. 

+ Ctarkson. 
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In the firat two ceotiiriea Christianity was in its 
purest and brightest condition, for proof of which 
assertion we need only tuiii to the early writers 
flourishing at that period.* According to these 
authorities they were then frugal, temperate, and 
moderate in all things : they were punctual to 
every word and engagement ; and such lovers of 
truth, that, on being asked if they were Christians, 
they never denied it, though death might be the 
couaequenee. They loved each other as fellow 
Christians, and all men as brethren. They were 
kind, courteous, and charitable iu the liighest 
degree, abstained from all manner of violence, 
and prayed for those wlio persecuted them. They 
made no sacrifice of their conscience, and never 
refused to die for their rebgion. 

In the third centuiy, however, on which we are 
about to enter, this purity of conduct began to 
receive blemishes and stains of a lamentable cha- 
racter. Certain Christian casuists, of whom Ter- 
tuliiau speaks, had so far degenerated from the 
principles of their predecessors, as to believe, that 
many of the heathen customs might be complied 
with, though strictly prohibited by the church ; 
in fact, that they might go any length ivithout the 
ju3l imputation of idolatry, provided they did not 
sacrifice to the pagan gods, or become heathen priests. 
To the ease which Christians enjoyed from the 
* CUrkson. 
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death of Verus, to tlie tenth year of Sevenia, 
much of this corruption of manners is doubtless 
to be attributed. 

TertuUian satirized, entreated, and reasoned 
against this occasional conformity of his brethren 
to pagan worship, and against the practice of 
several bearing the name of Christians, who 
now entered the Roman armies. And when the 
charge of being useless to the commonwealth waa 
repeated against the Christiana, he answered the 
accusation in part by a fact which he vm obliged 
to acknowledge, " We serve with you, and your 
armies."* 

But the corruptions were not even confined 
within these bmits : the same writer furnishes ua 
with instances of manufacturers of idols being 
ad/mitted into the ecclesiasiical order ; and other 
autborsf loudly complain of vices that were now 
creeping, like some deadly plant, over Jhe fair 
flower of Chrigtianity. Many indulged in lux- 
uries, and began to be " envious and quarrelsome, 
and to dissemble, and to falsify their word." They 
had lost tliat character which Pliny had been 
obliged to give of them, and for which they had 
been so justly celebrated. 

Hand in hand with these sins, and as a fit com- 
panion, came war ; and it is an admitted fact, that 
about this period, there were soldiers in the Roman 
* Apol. cap. ilti. t Cyprian and Emebiut. 
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armies who called themselves Christians, or had 
that name given to them by others. That they 
were real C/irislians, however, seems to be a ques- 
tion that admits of very little doubt ; for, indepen- 
dently of the principles of real Christianity, and 
of the practice of the purer age, the idolatrous 
rites to be performed by every soldier, still re- 
mained. They must have been the casuists of 
Tertidlian, or nooiiual and corrupted Cliristians. 

Those who yet preserved the Christian spirit 
iu its essential truth, still declared all war to be 
unlawful. 

13. Origen. {i.D. 230.) Celaua, who lived at 
the end of the second century, attacked the Chris- 
tian religion, and made it one of his charges 
against its professors, that they refused to bear 
arms for the emperor, even in the case of neces- 
sity, and lohen their services would have been 
accepted. He told them farther, that if the rest 
of the empire were of their opinion, it would soon 
he over-run by the barbarians ;* a charge that 
would hardly have been made, unless tlie fact had 
been publicly known. Origen answered this work, 

* Gibbnn. who seems to have hated the early Christians with ai 
mnch seal as CeUu9 dUplsyed, brings the ffiuae charge. " Nor 
could their humane ignorance," he observes, " be conTinced that 
it VBS lawful on any occasion Co shed the hlood of uur reUow 
creatures, either by the swnrd of justice or that of it't'r; even though 
their criminal or hostile nttempts should threaten the peace and 
safety of the »lio1ecommunity,"—iJec/ine and Fall qf thi ponton 
B^tufirt. Chap, it. 
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and did he deny or admit tlie charge ? He admits 
the accuxation as stated by Cehus, that the Chris- 
Hans would not bear arms in his time, and justifies 
them for refusing, on the principle of the unlaw- 
fulness of war. He says of himself and his breth- 
ren in general, " We no longer take up the sword 
against any nation, nor do we learn to make war 
any more. We have become, for the sake of Jesus, 
the children of peace." And he maintains that 
Christians are the most useful of subjects, because 
they pray for their monarch. " By such means," 
he says, " we fight for our king abundantly, but 
we take no part in his wars, though he urge us."* 
" The more eminent any man is for piety and 
religion, he will be able to afford greater assistance 
to his prince than a great many armed soldiers 
that stand ready to fight for him, and to destroy 
his enemies." 

13. Cyprian, (a. d.,250,) in his epistle to Dona- 
tus, speaks thus: "Suppose thyself with me on 
the top of some exalted eminence, aud thence 
looking down on the appearance of things below. 
Let our prospect take in the whole horizon, and 
let us view, with the indifference of persons not 
concerned in them, the various motions and agi- 
tations of human life. Thou wilt then, I dare say, 
have a real compassion for the circumstances of 
mankind, and for the posture in which the view 
* 0^ tivtiTfaTtviiiiBa /iiv aiiTif KfV iiniy{i. 
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will represent them. And when thou reflectest 
upon thy condition, thy thoughts will rise in 
trauBports of gratitude and praise to God for hav- 
ing made thy escape from the pollutions of the 
world. The things thou wilt principally observe, 
will be the highways beset with robbers, the seas 
with pirates; encampments, marches, and all the 
terrible forms of war and bloodshed. When a 
single murder is committed, it shall be deemed, 
perhaps, a crime ; but that crime shall commence 
a virtue, when committed under the shelter of 
public authority : so that punishment ia not rated 
"by the measure of guilt; but the more enormous 
the size of the wickedness is, so much the greater 
is the chance of impunity." Exhorting his breth- 
ren to good courage, he says : " Those who have 
gone before never stirred in the hottest conflict, 
but maintained their ground, with a free confes- 
sion, an unshaken mind, a diviue confidence, des- 
titute indeed of external weapons, but armed with 
the shield of faith." And alluding to the universal 
good- will inculcated by his religion, " We pray 
night and day," he exclaims, " not only for our- 
selves, but for all men." 

Cyprian brings ub to the end of the third cen- 
tury ; and in the fourth, the church became more 
and more degenerate. Crimes, which appear most 
inimical to our faith, were openly practised ; and 
many professing Christians took up arms without 
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the slightest repugnance. We learn from Lactan- 
tius, that persona, denonimated Christiana, not 
only attended heathen sacrifices, but even filled 
offices in the fieathen priesthood. Indeed, the cor- 
ruption of our faith was fixed, as it were, by law, 
dnring thia age, and state policy usurped the 
throne of religion. The Emperor Constantine 
at this time professed to be a Christian ; and many 
of the woridly-minded of that name, rejoicing to 
see a monarch of their persuasion, submitted to 
the pagan customs, and sacrificed all conscien- 
tious scruples to their ease and safety. Many 
heathens, also, at once assumed the Christian title, 
merely out of compliment to their sovereign, and 
without any real and sincere belief. When those 
who presumed to hear the name of Christ, could 
yield to idolatry, we need not wonder that they 
also submitted to war. The then-existing govern- 
ment abolished the old military oath, and substi- 
tuted one even more blasphemous, when consi- 
dered in connection with its object. This political 
manoeuvTe, however, salved the weak conscience, 
and was sufficient to persuade those who were 
determined to be persuaded. Hence that beauti- 
ful spirit which had once inspired Christianity, 
gradually sank away, and the anomaly was pre- 
sented of a Christinn soldier ! 

Even the conversion of the Emperor Constan- 
tine was mixed up with circumstances that were 
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published as haying actually occurred; and as 
affording a sanction for war. Histoiy informs us^ 
that Constantine^ being mistrustful of the pagan 
deities^ resolved to entreat the God of the Chris- 
tians for success in an intended expedition ; that 
he saw in the heavens a pillar of light in the fiishion 
of a cross, with a , Greek inscription, — '' In this 
overcome /^ that on the following nighty the 
Saviour appeared to him in a vision^ with this 
cross in his hand, and commanded him to make 
it a royal standard, and to cause it to be carried 
before him in his wars, as a token of victoiy 
and safety. This account is classed by Paley 
with those in which^ allowing the phenomenon 
to be real, the fact to be true, it still remains 
doubtfvl whether a miracle were wrought, as 
Constantine saw the vision of our Saviour in » 
dream; and the fact of "the cross appearing in 
the heavens,^^ says Paley, " is very deficient in 
historical evidence.^^ 

We would merely ask, is it compatible with the 
general tenor of Christianity, that our Lord, 
having finished his work of love and good-will to 
all men on earth, should appear, three hundred 
years after his death, to encourage the sanguinary 
passions and destructive qualities of the human 
race ? Would he, who suffered all things himself, 
and who commanded his disciples to endure with- 

* '' Evidences of Christiamty/' Prop. 2. c. i. 
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out resisting, would he authorize men, Christians 
only in name, to slaughter their fellow creatures ? 
The anecdote is so repugnant to the lessons he 
has left us, that it should not be admitted for a 
moment. As well might we give credence to the 
fancied or invented commission of Mahomet. The 
source of this deceit, and of Mahomet's, was pro- 
bably one and the same, and they both answered 
the same end, for they sufficed to excite the valom* 
of the soldiers, and to gratify the ambition of the 
leaders. 

Amidst all this corruption, however, a few fa- 
voured Christians, who were still enabled clearly to 
behold their faith, persevered in maintaining the 
unlawfulness of fighting. 

14. Lactantius, (a.d. 300,) in his Treatise con- 
cerning the True Worship of God, says, " To en- 
gage in war cannot be lawful for the righteous 
man, whose warfare is that of righteousness it- 
self/'* and again, " It can never be lawftd to kill 
a man, whose person the Divine Being designed 
to be sacred, as to violence.^' He inculcates the 
duty of universal love with great force : '^ Being 
all created by one God, and sprung from one com- 
mon parent, we should reckon ourselves akin, and 
obliged to love all mankind ; and that our inno- 
cency may be perfect, not only not to do an in- 

* '* Ita neque militare justo licebit, cujus militia est ipsa 
jostitia.'' — Jj€ Vero CultUf B. vi. c. 20. 

H 
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jury to anotheVy but not to revenge one, when 
done to ourselves; for which reason we are com- 
manded to pray for our very enemies; we ought 
therefore, to be kind and sociable, that we may 
help and assist each other; for being ourselves 
obnoxious to misery, we may the more safely hope 
for that help, in case we need it, which we have 
given to others. God is not pleased with the 
blood of beasts, but with the charity of men/^ 

15. To the above distinguished names, we may 
add those of Archelaus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Jerom, and Cyril, all of whom were of opinion 
that it was unlawful for Christians to go to war. 
We shall merely give an extract from the writing? 
of Chrysostom. 

" Under the law,^^ he writes, " God did not hind 
us to so great a measure of virtue, as he now 
doth under the gospel. Then it was permitted to 
take some revenge for injuries done, as to revile 
them that reviled us, to extract an eye for an eyj5, 
&c. But since the coming of Christ, the way tp 
heaven is made much straiter and narrower than 
before, both by the addition of many new precepts 
not given in the old law, and also by straining 
those that were given to a much higher key.^' 

Nay, so convinced were many, even in the 
midst of so much apostasy, of the inconsistency 
of war with their religion, that they willingly suf- 
fered martyrdom rather than burden their souls 
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[ witL the crime of nmrder. The broad principle of 
I love and forgiveueaa of their enemies formed the 
I chief motive of their constancy and firmness in 
I resisting all indncementa to fight, and the simple 
I declaration generally was, " I am a Christian, and 
I therefore cannot fight," And where could there 
I be a stronger reason, a more opposed contrast, 
[ Christianity and war being aa opposite as Heaven 
Old Hell ! 
Under the reign of Dioclesian (a.d. 800) alarge 
I number of Christians refused to serve in the army, 
I and in (.-ousequence of their refusal many sufl'ered 
I martyrdom,* The moat striking and interesting 
I illuatration of this spirit was afforded by Maxi- 
I inilian,t who having been brought before the 
* tribunal, in order to be enrolled as a soldier, and 
having been asked his name by Dion, the procou- 
Bul, rephed, " Why wouldat thou know my name ? 
I / am a Christian, and cannot fight." When en- 
rolled, he refused to be marked, still asserting 
that he was a Christian, upon which Dion ex- 
L claimed, " Bear arms, or thou shalt die." Maxi- 
I milian answered, " I carmot fight \f I die. I am not 
I a soldier of this leorld, but a soldier of God." And 
I being questioned aa to the motive of his conduct, he 
r replied, that his own mind, and he who called him, 

otius da Jure Bell. Re. lib. 1. cap. ii. b. 8. Rninart, Acto 
L Martfrum ; ile S. Maiimiliano. 

t Clflrkaon on Doctrine, 4e., of Early Cbristiani, fiom which 
h work these illiutrationa ore takeo. 
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had persuaded him. " I am a Christian," he ad- 
ded, " and it is not lawful for me to wear such a 
mark about my neck, when I have received the 
saving mark of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the h\-ing God, whom thou knowest not, who 
died to give us life, and whom God gave for our 
sins. Him all we Christians obey." 

" Take thy arms," said the proconsul, " and re- 
ceive the mai-k, or thou shalt sufl'er a miserable 
death," " But I shall not perish," answered the 
Christian. " My name is already enrolled with 
Christ. I cannot Jight. My arms are with the 
Lord, I cannot fight for any earthly consideration, 
lam now a Christian." Dion said, "Among the life 
guards of our masters, Dioclesian, and Maximi- 
nian, and Constantius, and Maxim us, there are 
Christian soldiers, and they fight." The young 
man answered, "They know best what is expe- 
dient for them ; but / am a Christian, and it is 
unlawful to do evil." On being condemned to die 
by the sword, he rephed, " Thanks be to God !" 

He was only twenty years of age, and yet when 
led to the place of execution, he displayed the 
same undaunted resolution in obeying the will of 
his Lord, " My dear brethren," he exclaimed, 
" endeavour with all your might that it may be 
your portion to see the Lord, and that he may 
give you such a crown ;" and then he calmly said 
to his father, " Give the executioner the soldier's 
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I coftt thou hast got for tuej and when I shall 
ve thee in the company of the blessed 
martjTB, we may rejoice together with the Lord." 
After this he suffered. We should remark, that 
the unlawfiilness of fighting was principally urged 
by Maximilian, as a reason for not entering the 
army, while his repugnance is not stated to have 
80 strongly arisen even from the idolatry con- 
nected with the mihtary service. 

The same principle of the unlawfulness of fight- 
ing under the Christian dispensation was chiefly 
pleaded by Marcellus, who was a centurion dtiring 
the reign of Galerius, and being converted, imme- 
diately quitted his profession. On a festival given 
in honour of the Emperor's birthday, this soldier 
threw down his belt, and in the face of the stand- 
ards, declared with a loud voice, that he would 
no longer serve in the army, for that he had be- 
come a Christian, " I hold in detestation," said 
he to the soldiers, " the worship of your gods ; 
gods which are made of wood and stone ; gods 
which are deaf and dumb." So far Marcellus 
seems to have been influenced by the idolatrous 
portion of a soldier's duties, but he added : // 
is not lawful for a Christian, who is the servant of 
phnxt the Lord, to dear arms for any earthly con- 
tideration." He was put to death, and almost 
immediately after his execution, Cassian, who was 
the notary to the same legion, refused to serve 
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any longer, and declared that the sentence of 
Marcellus was unjust. He is described in the 
record preserved by Ruinart, to have avowed the 
same serdhttenls as Marcellus; and like him to 
have suffered death. 

We are informed by Sulpitius Severus that 
when the Roman Emperor Julian was engaged in 
bestowing upon liis troops a largess with a view 
to some approaching battle, liia bounty was re- 
fused by MartiUj a soldier in his army, who had 
been previously converted to Christianity. " Hi- 
therto," said he to Csesar, "I have fought for 
thee ; permit me now to fight for ray Grod. Let 
those who are about to engage in war, accept the 
donative ; I am the soldier of Christ ; for me the 
combat is unlavyful." So another soldier, Tara- 
chus, was examined at Tarsus in Cihcia. To the 
questions put to him, he replied : " I have led a 
military life and am a Roman. I was bom at 
Claudiopohs, and because I am a Christian I have 
abandoned my profession of a aoldier." 

And here we may say, with Clarkson, — " The 
proposition with which we set out, we presume, 
has been sufficiently proved. It has been made ' 
to appear that while the lamp of Christianity burnt 
pare and bright, not only the Fathers of the Church 
held it unlawful for Christians to bear arms, but 
those who came within thepale of it, abstained from 
Vie use of them, and this to the certain loss of 
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their Kves; and that it was not till Christianity 
became corrupted, that its followers became soldiers. 
This is a most awful fact for thoaej who profess 
the Christian religion, but who sanction war at 
the present day. The consideration of it ought 
to make them tremhle aa to the ground of 
their opinions on this subject. It ought to 
make them fly to the Divine Writings, and in- 
quire with an anxiety proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the case, what scope the latter afforded 
them for a construction of the precepts therein 
contained, so injiuions both to the morals and to 
the happiness of mankind." 

We have now endeavoured to trace the pacific 
principles of Jesus, as first Tinfolded to the liew of 
man by hia great Teacher, and then gradually de- 
veloped in the conduct of hia followers for three 



And here the history of peace, as far as it regards 
the great mass of Christiana, ceases. Since that 
period, the whole earth has been deluged in human 
blood, Man has uplifted his impioua hand against 
man, brother against brother, but, alas ! what ia 
still more wonderful, Christian against Christian I 
The Angel of Peace visited this world with Jesus; 
but shortly after his departure, she, like the dove 
from the ark, not finding a place of rest on earth, 
now an ocean of blood, ascended once more to 
her dwelling in the heavens I 




CHAPTER X, 



Section 1. — Summary and Review. 

Let us take a brief review of tlie important sub- 
ject we have been discussing : — 

First, no argument in opposition to peace can 
be deduced from the Jewish dispensation, as the 
cases cannot be rendered parallel, and as the laws 
of the Israelites in this respect have been totally 
and expressly changed by a more perfect system. 

Secondly, the prophecies relating to Jesus 
foretell universal and permanent peace as an es- 
sential attribute to his religion ; the same notion 
prevailed in the heathen world; the same intelli- 
gence was given by tlia angels immediately pre- 
ceding his appearance. 

Thirdly, our Lord came, and taught, and 
lived, and died, as the Prince of Peace. Precept 
and example were equally directed to the esta- 
blishment of principles, whicli invite us to love 
God and to love mankind ; to promote an univer- 
sal brotherhood ; to endure and forgive injuries j 
to hless oiu- enemies, and to return good for evil. 

Fourthly, in this pacific and enduring sense was 
the Gospel understood, obeyed, and preached by 
the disciples : in this sense was the example of 
Jesus followed by the primitive Christians, while 
the religion itself was pure and inviolate. 
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When Cliriatiaaity became corrupted. Idolatry 
and tear were together practised by its professors. 
Idolatry has in a great measure ceased ; war alone 
continues in undiminished strength and fury. 
The whole professing Christian world, with the 
admirable exception of the Quakers and the Mo- 
ravians, and some indiriduals of other sects, still 
nourish this most pernicious and horrible of cor- 
ruptions. 



Section 2. — Effect of the conduct of ppofessing 
Chrisiians on their religion. 

We have examined the doctrines of Christianity 
with reference to our subject, and let the reader 
contrast with them the miaery, and destruction 
caused, the passions and the vices nourished, by 
war : let him do this in his own mind, and in a 
moment he must allow that there is not a more 
dangerous foe to our rcUgion than this devas- 
tating monster. Of this we may be certain, that 
tme Chrisiianity and war cannot exist together. 
" Afl contrary as cruelty is to mercy, tyranny to 
charity," saya Jeremy Taylorj " so is war and 
bloodshed to the meekness and gentleness of the 
Christian religion." 

What extraordinary delusion oppresses the 

human race ? Even before the appearance of 

Christianity there was some mark of compunction 

a3 
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in the destruction of human life, some feeling of 
sorrow and offence, that does not exist, and is not 
displayed at the present day, " If," observes 
G-rotJus, " by the Jewish laws an involuntary 
murderer was obliged to flee to a place of refuge ; 
if God prohibited Daiid from building a temple to 
him because his hands were defiled with blood, 
though his wars might be called religious contests ; 
if among the ancient Greeks, persona who had 
defiled themselves with slaughter without any 
fault of theirs, required expiation, who does not 
see, especially a Christian man, how wretched and 
ill fated a tluug war is, and how earnestly even a 
just war should be avoided ? Among the Greeks 
professing Christianity," he adds, " the rule had 
been long obaened, that those who had slain an 
enemy in war, were for a time debarred from all 
sacred rites." 

By our actions we disgrace the name of Chris- 
tians, and bring our holy faith into contempt and 
disrepute. 

The Mahometan scoffs at our assertions, when 
we declare that our pacific reUgion is superior to 
his cruel and sanguinary doctrines.* The pagan^ 
who probably himself has suffered violence at the 
hands of Christians, either altogether rejects the 
labours of the missionary, or, adopting the offered 
faith, beholds it in a purer light than those who 
style themselves the civilised and the enlightened, 
• See Note H. 
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" If we had all walked in love and ptirity," a con- 
verted Hindoo was accustomed to say, " wliat 
multitudes ere this, we might have hoped, would 
have embraced the gospel !"* 

The infidel taunts ns with oiu" inconsistency, and 
though generally blind to truth, yet can see the 
manifest inducements to peace, which are scattered 
throughout the lessons of Christ, This charge 
against us is perceptible in many works, and par- 
ticularly in those of Voltaire. " It would seem," 
e says, " that the law of loving our neighbour as 
ourselves was made only for the Quakers; and, in 
truth, how can any one pretend that he loves hia 
neighbour as himself, when, for reward, he wiU 
shoot or stab him, and, at the same time he ex- 
poses himself to be killed ; might it not rather he 
truly said, that he hates his neighbour as himself 1" 
He then reproaches the preachers of the time 
when he wrote, who made so many sermons against 
impurity and other smaller evils, while they were 
silent against those various kinds of murder, those 
robberies, those violences, and that imiversal rage, 
by which, under pretence of necessaiy war, the 

I world is laid waste. " Put together," he adds, 
" all the vices of all ages and all places, and they 
will not come up to the mischiefs or enormities of 
one campaign. "t 
Ch; 



• See Memoir of PitambnrB Siiighn — a converted Hindoo. 
t In another part of his work-i he obaenea : " The primitiTe 
Chrigdans without exeeptioa, held Che sime seatimenta with rela- 
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The Jew liere finds reason to exult. Some few 
years since, when it waa advertised that a Chris- 
tian sermon would be preached in favour of peace, 
a paper waa found affixed to the church by a Jew, 
aud it had words to this effect. " Our Messiah, 
when he comes, will establish a system of mercy, 
peace, and kindness upon earth, while among you 
Christians, nothing but disputes, animosities, and 
cruelties, mark your passage through the world. 
Probably your religion sanctions these things ; 
ours does not. Has the golden era of public peace 
and private love prophesied in the sacred volumes 
ever yet been witnessed ? Speak candidly. Chris- 
tian, has it been once seen within the last eigh- 
teen hundred years ?"* 

Should we not bow down in repentant humility 
at the thought that we have thus exposed our Lord 
and his truths to such unmerited reproach ! If 
Christianity be a mere fable, why not openly 
explode it at once f But if it be a perfect moral 
system, baaed upon truth, and adapted to univer- 
sal happiness, having God for its author, Christ 
for its herald, and the peace and welfare of man- 
kind for its objects, then, what madness impels us 

tion to var, aa did the Eeeenea and some others, and as the Qnaken 
now do. TertuUiui Bpeaks with the most strength on these legal 
mordera. 

* See Che " Herald of Peflce," for July, 1820. We may gaj, 
that thib golden era has been auea HtDong CUrktiaris for nearly 
three centnriei after the death of Christ. 
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thus to trifle with so serious, so vital a theme, thus 
to play the hypocrite by asserting the importance 
of our faith, and yet aoting as if it were an absur- 
dity and a falsehood, with regard to this world and 
the next ? Too many Christians of the present 
day " profess that they know God ; but in works 
they deny him, being abominable and disobedient, 
and unto every good work reprobate."* 

It ie an appalling truth, that the majority of 
those who profess the doctrines of Jesus, have no 
trust in a supreme and ruling Providence.^ 

" We can talk with sufficient fluency," observes 
an able writer,! " °^ trusting in Providence, but 
in the application of it to our conduct in life, we 
know wonderfully little. Who is it that confides 
in Divine Providence, and for what does he trust 
Him? Does his confidence induce him to set 
aside his own views of interest and safety, and 
simply to obey precepts, which appear inexpe- 
dient and unsafe ? This is the confidence that 
is of value and of which so little is known. 
There are many who believe that war is dis- 

* Titus i. le. 

t " The dread of lieiiig doBlroyed by oar enemiea, if we do not 
go to war with them, is s pliun sod nn^qoivocal proof of our itii- 
belief in the guperiiHendence of DirioE ProvideDce."— rAe lau- 
fyliten ^ D^mitu War imparliallif conaidertd : by a Clergy- 
man af the Chvrch qf England. 

t Jonathan Dytoond on the Applioabilitj of Paciflfi Principles 
to the Condact of States. 
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allowed by Chriatianity, and who would rejoice 
tliat it were for ever abolished, but there are few 
who are willing to maintain au undauuted aud 
unyielding stand against it. They can talk of 
the loveliness of peace, aye, and argue against the 
lawfulness of war ; but when difficulty or suf- 
fering would be the consequence, they will not 
refuse to do what they know to be unlawful, they 
will not practise the peacefulness which they say 
they admire. Those who axe ready to sustain the 
consequences of undeviating obedience, are the 
supporters of whom Christianity stands in need." 

We have seen the pacific construction put upon 
our religion by those, who could probably judge 
more truly, than we are capable of doing; we 
have seen that the doctrines of our Lord are 
essentially peaceful, and yet we behold those, who 
pretend to act under their influence, eugaging in 
continual and destructive warfare. Has our 
religion then changed its character ? No 1 iw 
have changedj but " Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever."* Alas I his 
lessons are disregarded ; we not only reject them 
ourselves, but cause them to be rejected by 
others, to whom they would be of the greatest 
benefit. 

We have no gratitude towards him, who died 

to save us from those crimes, in which we now 

* Hebrews liii. 8. 
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glory. We suflfer the Mahometan, the pagan, 
the infidel and the Jew, to cast reproach on the 
name of our blessed Lord. — ^Nay morel we 
crucify him again and again by our unworthy 
conduct. " It is impossible/^ says St. Paul, " for 
those who were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again \mto 
repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame"* 
Yes ! when the Christian world refuse to obey 
the love and peace, which were taught by Jesus, 
and prefer to mingle in the horrors of strife and 
bloodshed, they resemble the impious multitude, 
that demanded the release of a murderer and the 
crucifixion of the blessed Saviour ! 

* Hebrews vi. 3, 4. 
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** Put up thy sword !" 

John ZTiii. 11. 



*• With God all things are possible." 

Mark x. 27. 



" Pax est tranquilla Libertas." 

*' Peace is tranquil liberty." 

Cicero, 



PEACE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PREVENTION OF INVASIONS BY THE DISCON- 
TINUANCE OF INTERNATIONAL WAR. 

Were the views advocated in this work purely 
Utopian, the reader might find us adopting the 
conduct of the mere enthusiast, who does not re- 
duce his theory into a practical form; or he might 
see us following in the steps of the satirist, who 
lashes the vices of the day without oflFering any 
remedy for their suppression. 

But, as we have no other object than the wel- 
fare of our fellow beings, instead of misleading 
their judgments or of inflicting useless censure, 
we shall endeavour to propose some feasible plan, 
that may tend to ameliorate their condition. 

In the former part of our subject, it has been 
declared that the destruction of human life, whe- 
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ther it be caused by national or civil war, by ag- 
gression or by resistance, is unlawful ; let us now 
turn to the measures which should be adopted in 
these cases, where men have hitherto had recourse 
to arms. The prevention of invasions and of tu- 
mults first demands our attention ; and secondly 
we will consider the most advisable means of 
treating them, should they arise. 

That prevention is better, more merciful, and 
more certain than cure is so generally acknow- 
ledged, that it has grown into a madm. The 
obligation of rooting up the tree of crime is 
paramount to that of destroying its envenomed 
fruit. 

We see no legitimate mode of preventing an 
invasipn, except by the diffusion of a Christian 
spirit. Oflfensive warfare, to which invasion is 
but an incident, will here find its antidote. " War,'' 
observes Channing, " will never yield but to the 
principles of universal justice and love, and these 
have no sure root but in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Christianity is the true remedy for war, 
not Christianity in name, not such Christianity 
as we see. . . . but Christianity as it lived in the 
soul and came forth in the life of its Founder; a 
religion that reveals man as the object of God's 
infinite love, and which commends him to the un- 
bounded love of his brethren; a religion, the 
essence of which is self-denial, self-sacrifice in the 
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of human nature; a religion which pro- 
•cribes, as among the worst sins, the paasiona of 
man for rule and dominion over his fellow crea- 
tures ; which knows nothing of rich or poor, high 
or low, bond or free, and casts dowii all the walla 
;of partition, which sever men from one another's 
■yrapathy and reapect. Christian love alone can 
.aupplant war, and this love is not a mere emotion, 
ft tenderness awakened by human sufferiug, hut 
•n intelJigent, moral, spiritual love, a perception 
and deep feeling of the sacredness of humau na- 
ture, a recognition of the inahennble rights, the 
iBolemu claims of every human being." 

And what could so powerfully pi'opagate this 
holy influence, or so effectually ward off invasions, 
as the adoption of measures for the abolition qf all 
international war ? Chriatianity destroys the mo- 
tives wHch lead one people to invade another; 
the eatabhsliment of a Court of Nations, such as 
we shall propose in the Third Part, would leave 
no object for an attack upon a country, because 
every redress could be afforded by an appeal to 
the supreme tribunal. 

But we may go farther even than this, and as- 
sert that, if one country alone were to act upon 
Iruly Christian principles and to adopt a pacific 
policy, its territories would never be invaded. 

Illustrations in support of this proposition, un- 
fortunately are not very numerous, but there 
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remains one example, which bears the strongest 
testimony in our favour.* 

We allude to Pennajlvania, whose history affords 
a complete answer to the objectioii, tliat it would 
be impossible to live in entire peace, and that any 
nation laying aaidc war woold inevitably be de- 
stroyed. The narration of the settlement of this 
colony presents a fine instance of the advantage 
and security, which attend an uuluiiited confi- 
dence in God- William Penn, anxious to escape 
from pcrsecutioUj obtained a grant of the province 
which now bears liia name, for the habitation of 
himself and his followers. The territory was sur- 
rounded by seven nations of red Indians, supposed 
to be the most savage and cruel of all their tribes. 
Penn was told that they were faitliless and blood- 
thirsty, that arms alone had been and could be 
employed against them, with any hope of success, 
that no faith coidd be kept with them, and that 
they must be driven out or exterminated. But 
he Ustencd not to these assertions, for he depended 
alone on the pure principles of Christianity, he 
placed his confidence in his Almighty Father. 
" He beUeved the Indians to be men, and that 
they were therefore accessible to the lauguage and 
motives of humanity. He beheved in the omni- 
potence of justice and good faith, and disbelieved 
all the sophistry, by which wars and violence are 

• See Note I. 
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tt&intained by an interested generation. He re- 
ived to try the espcriment of kinduess and 
; it was a ^and and momentous trial ; it 
o otlier than to put the ti-uth of Christianity 
a the test, and to leai'u whether the world's phi- 
iophy or that of the Bible were the best. He 
lemoQstrated in the face of the world, and all its 
krguments, and all its practice, that peaee may be 
maintained when men will it ; and that tliere is 
3 need, and therefore no excuse for the bloodshed 
md the violence that are perpetually marking the 
ixpanding boundaries of what is oddly euough 
jrmed civilization."* 
He knew that the Indiana had a better title to 
lands than that which lay in a monarch's 
reatb, for they inherited by the charter of Heaven. 
e therefore bought them of the rightful owners, 
only accepted the grant from King Charles, 
a order to have a colourable title against the rest 
f the world. To ratify a treaty for the purchase, 
ft grand convocation of the tribes had been ap- 
■jtoiuted near the spot where Philadelphia now 
Brands, and it was agreed that Penn and the In- 
a chiefa should exchange faith under the spread- 
r branches of a prodigious elm tree, that grew 
Q the borders of the river. We give this iuter- 
Mting meeting, as described in the Ediuburgli 
^^eview : " As soon as Penn drew near the spot 
■^olonintioii and ChriBtUaitj," by William Howitt. 
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where the Sachems were assembledj the whole 
multitude of the Indiana threw down their weH- 
pons, and seated themselves on the ground in 
groups, each uuder his own chieftain, and the pre- 
siding chief intimated to William Penu, that the 
natives were ready to hear him. Having heen 
thus called upon, he began : * The Great Spirit,' 
he said, ' who made him and tliem, who ruled the 
heavea and the earth, and who knew the inner- 
most thoughts of man, knew that he and his friends 
had a hearty desire to Uve in peace and friendship 
with them, and to serve them to tlie uttermost of 
their power. It was not their custom to use hos- 
tile weapons against their fellow creatures, for 
which reason they had come unarmed. Their 
ohiect was not to do injury, and thus provoke the 
Great Spirit, but to do good. Tliey were then 
met on the broad pathway of good faith and good 
will, so that no advantage was to be taken on 
either aide, bat all was to be openness, brother- 
hood, and love.' He then unrolled the parch- 
ment, which contained the confirmation of the 
treaty for the purchase, and for lasting amity. 
Among other articles it was agreed that if disputes 
should arise between the Indians and the Quakers, 
they should be settled by twelve persons, half of 
whom should be English and half Indians. He 
then paid for the land ; and added, that he would 
not compare tlie friendship between him and them 
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itoachaiit, for the rain might sometimea rust it, 

lor a tree miglit fall and break it; but he should 

leonsider them as the same flesh and blood as the 

I Christians, and the same as if one man's body was 

I to be divided into two parts. The Indians in 

I return pledged theraselvea to hve in love with 

I William Penn and his children, as long as the sun 

I and moon shall endure." For the space of more 

I than seventy years, and so long indeed as the 

I Quakers retained the chief power in the govern- 

I ment, the peace and amity were never violated; and 

I a large and most striking, though solitary example, 

1 was afforded of the facility with which they who are 

really sincere and friendly in their own views, may 

live in harmony with those who are supposed to 

be peculiarly fierce and faithless. The Indians 

during this period were ready to commit outrages 

on other states, such outrages as might be looked 

for fi'om men whom civilization had not reclaimed 

from cruelty, and to whom rehgion had not taught 

! forbearance. " But whatever the quarrels of the 

Pennsylvanian Indians were with others, they 

uniformly respected and held as it were sacred, 

the territories of William Penn."* " Tlie Penn- 

aylvaniana never lost man, woman, or child by 

I them, which neither the colony of Marj'land, nor 

that of Virginia could say, no more than the great 

colony of New Kngland."t 

• ClarkBOn. t Oldmiion, anno 1708. 
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We cannot woiider at this tranqnilHty, for who 
could lie base enough to attack the unarmed, the 
peaceable and the loving ? Nay, who could for- 
bear from feehng reverence for such a people? 
While the Friends retained the government of 
Pennsylvania, it was tranquil and happy ; it was 
governed without an army and never assailed by 
an enemy. Its security was molested and its 
peace destroyed, when the men who had direct- 
ed its counsels and would not engage in yar, 
were out-voted in the legislature ; when they, who 
supposed there was greater security in the sword 
than in Christianity, became the predominating 
body. From that time the Pennaylvanians, with 
the exception of that portion which still re- 
mained of the Quakers, transferred their confi- 
dence from the principles of religion, to their 
armies, and from that time they have been sub- 
ject to war. 

The Indiana, however, still retained their firm 
attachment to the Friends; and more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, and after the government of the 
state had been resumed by England and its old 
martial system introduced there, when civil war 
broke out between the colonies and the mother 
country, and the Indians were instigated by the 
mother to nae the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife against the children; these Indians, who 
laid waste the settlements of the colonists with 
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I fire, and drenched them in blood, remembered the 
[ treaty with the sons of Onas and kept il inviolate. 
I Month after month the Friends saw the de- 
I (truction of their neighbours' houses «nd lands, 
yet they lived in peace in the midst of this deso- 
lation. Tbey would neither retire to garrisons, 
nor provide themselves with arms ; they remained 
openly in the country and still pursued their 
I peaceful occupations. The Indians reverenced 
, their confiding and pacific conduct, and as the 
[ Ted men came from their hidden lairs in the 
I wooda, they lifted the latches of the doors belong- 
I ing to the Friends, to see if they remained in full 
I reliance on their faith, and then they passed on. 
I When a house was secured with lock or bolt, they 
tnew that suspicion had entered, and they grew 
auspicious too. 

Three of the Society, however, were killed, and 
who were they ? 7Xe only members that had aban- 
doned their principles. Two of these victims were 
men, who, in the simple language of the narrator, 
" used to go to their labour without any weapons, 
and trusted to the Almighty and depended on his 
providence to protect them j (it being their prin- 
I eiple not to use weapons of war to offend others, 
or to defend themselves ;) but a spirit of distrust 
taking place in their minds, they took weapons of 
war to defend themselves ; and the Indians, who 
had seen them several times without them and 
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let them alone, saying they were peaceable men 
and hurt nobody, therefore they would not hurt 
them; now seeing them have guns, and supposing 
they designed to kill the Indians, they therefore 
shot the men dead." The third whose life was 
sacrificed waa a woman, who "had remained in 
her habitation, not thinking herself warranted 
in going to a fortified place for presen'ation, nei- 
ther she, her son, nor daughter, nor to take thi- 
ther the little ones; but the poor woman after 
some time began to let in a slavish fear, and ad- 
vised her children to go with her to a fort not far 
from their dwelling." She went, and shortly 
afterwards the Indians " lay by the way and killed 
her."* 

These are the only exceptions to the perfect 
security that attended the Friends through all 
the horrible devastation of the American war ! 
What an example of the adaptation of Christian 
doctrines to the interests of man is here developed ! 
Search the annals of the world, and yon will not 
find a statesman equal to William Peon, -who 
dared to disregai-d the rules of subtlety and of in- 
justice BO long practised among nations professing 
to be Christian and civiliaed, and who desired to 
repose all faith on the lessons contained in the 
Bible. He estabhshed a state on the simple basis 
of justice; he recognised the rights of universal 

• " Select Anecdotes," Bu:., by John Barclay. 
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brotherhood; and the world cannot charge this 
truly Christian and high-minded legislator with 
the death of a human being.* 

Thus where the trial has been made, it haa been 
found to be perfectly safe ; God has manifested 
his pleasure and has preserved those who were 
anxious to rely upon him. Let it not then be 
said that a nation actuated by the dictates of pure 
Chiistianityj must fall j it is impious incredulity 
alone that can nourish such an idea. There is 
nothing in the history of Pennsylvania that might 
not be adopted by any other country. Nay, 
much stronger would be the probability of our 
success. If the savage Indian would not attack 
the unarmed, would the civilized Christian be 
guilty of such an act? Suppose we knew of a 
country having adopted a determination not t« 
fight, but to live in peace ivith all men, could we 
attack that nation ? And if not, why are we 
to suppose ourselves better than others f Great 
Britain has often sent fleets, and fire-ships, and 
armed men with all their engines of destruction, 
to bum cities and to put the defenders to death 
if they resist. The consequences have been 
slaughter, desolation, misery, and crime. Every 
survivor's heart is filled with revenge, and he and 
bis cliildren seek the first opportunity of iuflicting 
injury on their invaders. " Let us suppose," ob- 



• See Now K, 
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serves an eloquent writer,* "that instead of such 
an armament, our rulera were to comniisBion 
ships laden with com, and clothes, and money, at 
only half the amonnt of expense ; and to accom- 
pany the gift with a letter to the government of a. 
neighbouriug country to this effect : ' Through 
the goodness of God we had an abundant hanest, 
and hearing that you have uot, we send a present 
of com to the widows and fatherless, the orphan, 
the blind, and the lame ; as many of them may be 
unprovided with raiment for the inclemency of 
winter, accept of the clothing, which will be deli- 
vered to you by our fleet, and divide among 
those, who are in the greatest distress, the money 
which our messengers carry in their hands.' 
What influence would such conduct have upon 
the people of that country ? Would it leave any 
stings behind in their souls f No. It would 
conciliate the esteem and affection of all. Tell 
them after this, ' Britain wishes to injiu-e you.' 
No, they would say, it cannot be : it is impossible 
that the people of that land should desire to do 
us harm. Command them to buckle on their 
armour and wage war with the Enghsh. They 
would answer, ' We cannot fight with them ; the 
weapons would drop from our hands; we love 
them too weU to hurt them; continue in peace.* 
If any state would act in this way to its neigh- 
* Rev. Divid Bofne. 
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liouTaj it would have no enemies ; the sound of 



i war would not be heard i 



its dom 



I 4ihe price of love, is love, so peace can be bought 
\ hy peace alone. 



CHAPTER II. 



PREVENTION OF TUMCLTS AND INSCRKECTIONS. 



\ Section 1. — Bt/ discontinuance of fntemalionat 
H'or. 

B&BELLioNB and tumults generally rest on the 

Bame ground as invasions; they spring from 

the same feverish and military excitement; the 

BEme thirst for glory or revenge; the same 

deficiency in moral principle. Though there are 

' many mediate causes, which nourish domestic 

I outbreaks, such as national or local excitement, 

' produced by war, writings, speeches, aud also by 

I elections, which are conducted in a mode dis- 

I graceful to a civilized community ; though insur- 

I Tectious too frequently take place through extreme 

I distress, yet all may be traced to their fountain- 

T head, and that will be found in the want of a 

I restraint upon the passions. It is passion that 

I impels the warrior and tlie rebel. 
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The mighty engine of ChriBtianity ia destined 
to level with the dust of past ages domestic, as 
well as foreign violence. And as a means to this 
end, we would here also ad\-ise the abolition of 
all war. This evil, more than any other, tends 
to the demoralization of a people. A vast crime 
in itself, it disseminates a criminal iniluence in 
wide circles, and nourishes unholy passions in the 
breasts of thousands. The recklessness with 
which life is destroyed, property spoiled, and 
right trampled upon, ia apt to bo communicated 
not only to those in the military service, but to 
the people, both of the conquering and conquered 
state. Soldiers are capable of committing the 
most terrific crimes during the time of war, and 
as well might we expect the deadly upas tree to 
become a health-bearing plant, as imagine that 
the heart, which has beeu once seared by a parti- 
cipation in such deeds, can ever recover its former 
character. 

The result of rearing such men as these among 
the people it is truly frightful to contemplate. 
The canker-worm ia thus placed at the very heart 
of society, "Whether disbanded or retained in 
the service, the influence of the military character 
ia spread among the people; the excitement of 
war rouses their passions, and fits them for insur- 
rection of every kind. Towns, at which soldiers 
have been stationed for a period, have frequently 
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been exposed to a fatal change in the habita and 
manners of the lower classes. Abolish war, if 
you would abolish rebellions and have internal 
as well as external concord. 

Above all, the discontinuance of war would in- 
spire even the lowest individual with a reject 
for kaman life, a sentiment which has seldom been 
encouraged.* 

What can we expect from the people, when they 
behold their rulers regardless of the rights attend- 
ing the life and property of others, whom they 
axe told, they may slay and spoil; when they hear 
even fi-om their pastors, whom they have been 
taught to reverence, prayers for victory in the 
bloody contest ? will they who have such examples, 
such continual excitement, and thirst for blood 
before them, be influenced by the precepts of mo- 
rality, which sound coldly and harshly on their 
ears ? No I It is example, it is practice, that in- 
the generality of mankind, when mere 
codes of moral action and theories of duty are to- 
tally disregarded. 

The nature of man, which revolts at murder, 
being disabused of its prejudices, which the sanc- 
tion of civil authority nourishes, and taught that 
to slay a fellow-being is nothing less than murder, 

* This is also one of toanj reosoag for the uboUtioa of 
' capital pani<ihiiimts, and this iullicHoD of severe peoaltieg for Che 
barboroDs and oacliriitian jiracticc ot duelling. 
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whether authorised by political motives^ national 
or domestic^ would resume powers^ at present 
concealed^ and at length would be incapable of 
shedding human blood. Who ever heard of a mob 
of Qmkers ? and yet they have passions like other 
men, but they are curbed and properly directed by 
the happy restraints of religion. During the period 
that Pennsylvania was governed by the Friends, 
its tranquillity was never disturbed by a riot. 

Let the government of a nation form a model 
for the conduct of their people ; let them at once 
begin to hold life sacred, wherever it may be 
found ; to respect the rights of property, wherever 
it may be situated, and then their subjects will 
gradually imbibe a like reverence for the life and 
property of their countrymen. Christian duty 
should flow from the clergy and government 
through every channel of society, but the source 
must be pure or the stream will likewise be tainted. 

Section 2. — By a National Religiotis Education.^ 

An individual, who has not been sufl&ciently 
fortunate to receive the blessings of mental cul- 
tivation, is generally a victim to his passions and 
the tool of designing and wicked men. Unin- 
fluenced by the light of revelation or of reason, 

* See an excellent work by John Forster — " On the Evils of 
Popular Ignorance." 
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he blindly follows the first impulae, regardleas of 
the future, and free from any aalntary check. 
These evils are intense in power, and vast in mag- 
nitude, in proportion as ignorance itself is ex- 
tended. How awful is such hcentiousnesss, when 
springing from the ignorance of united millions ! 
The contagiousness of bad example, and of sin- 
ful associations, the unbridled exercise of each 
propensity, perhaps, inflamed by intoxicating 
drugs, these, these alone are sufficient to cause 
every storm and every disorder which we behold 
in society. 

Pure Christianity, like our Saviour walking on 
the deep, would still the troubled waters; the 
heaving waves would subside, the augry winds he 
hushed, the tempest would cease, and the vessel 
of the state would ride safely over the smooth 
surface to its haven of rest. 

The object of all education is, or ought to he, 
the victorj- of reason over passion. Its aim is to 
strcDgtheu the higher faculties by exercise, and to 
weaken the power of the lower propensities. " The 
great purpose of education," says Home, "is to 
form the man and the citizen, that he may be 
virtuous, happy in himself and useful to society." 

Sound instruction would teach the people, that 
Christianity actually commands peace on all 
occasions, and that any physical resistance is 
forbidden more by the laws of God, than by the 
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laws of man. They would leam how our Saviour 
and his early followera endured evil ; and while 
education of itself would tell them that all great 
triumphs, which truly deserve the name, have 
been, and must be gained by moral power, re- 
ligion would bring forward her all-powerful aid, 
and command tbem never to depart from this 
lesson of wisdom,* They would learn to regard 
the kingdom of heaven as superior to every 
other consideration ; ttey would be taught to love 
aU men, and to admit the dictates of charity. 
Thus remembering the cares and responsibilities 
of a government, and not imputing corrupt 
motives hastily and without examination, they 
would co-operate with their rulei-s for the safety 
and welfare of the nation. 

Religious cultivation restrains the passions, and 
directs them to their legitimate use. How fertile 
a cause of all crime intemperance is, need not be 
told ! The influence of good men and the weight 
of opinion are happily weakening this devastating 

* " To KijF that a Ijlind cuBtom of obedience Bhonld be a sorer 
ohligatioa, than duty tiughC and nnderstood ; it 'a to affirm th&t ■ 
blind man maj tread surer by a guide, thin a seeing maa can 
b; a light. And it ia nithont ill controversy, that learning doth 
make the minds of men gentle, geaerons, amiable, and pliant to 
plrenimeDt; wbereai ignorance makea them churtidb, thwniting, 
and mntinons ; and the evidence of time doth cleui- thb aasertioti, 
coadderiag tbat the most batbarona, rude, and unlearned times, 
hara been moat mbject to tumults, seditions, and changes." — 
Batum'i Advaaeement qf Learning. Book 1 , 
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evil, but until the vacuum in the popular mind is 
filled by the benefits of education, we may expect 
to see them hare recourse to artificial stimulants. 
Mental training enlarges the views, and removCB 
prejudices, which are of a dangerous character. 
It would teach the people that each class is depen- 
dent on the other ; that the rich and powerful have 
their cares and their duties, as the poor and hum- 
ble ; that they labour for the good of the state by 
employing in its cause the energies of their minds, 
or by diffusing their wealth for the promotion of 
industry ; that a strong chain of connection exists 
between the employer and the employed; that their 
interests are in a great measure mutual ; and that 
acta tending to the injury of the master, will there- 
fore ultimately recoil on the workmen. The sin 
and folly of en^y and malice could easily be made 
apparent to their minds, and hence they would 
become more contented with that station, in which 
it pleased the Almighty to place them, and they 
would learn that the distribution of good is not to 
be judged by worldly appearances ; that " happy 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 
" The last shall be first," and he who performs his 
duty, though outwardly poor, and weak, and mise- 
rable, will hereafter be recompensed tenfold for 



Thus not only prejudice against the wealthy, 
hut also that, which is so often encouraged against 
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the authorities, whether national or local, woiild 
subside, not alone by the actual operation of in- 
struction, but &om mingled feelings of gratitude 
and esteem, towards the government which bad 
displayed so much anxiety for their welfare by 
providing them aud their cluldren with the means 
of improvement. The lamentable ignorance that 
prevails with regard to machinery,* and many 
laws, which have been enacted for the benefit of 
the country, would give way before the light of 
knowledge. Let them know the fatal conscqueneea 
of those rebellions and riots, which so often afllict 
the earth. Let them examine for themselves, and 
learn that no circumstances can juatily a recourae 
to arms. - 

Spiritual and temporal interests are always 
combined, and their connection is ultimately ac- 
knowledged. But even considered in a mere 
worldly view, the people would easily be convinced 
that moral force has etfected greater wonders than 
the sword, and has sufficed to remove every real 
grievance ; that violence has ever afforded but a 
transitory relief, and arms taken up under the 
pretext of liberty, have been turned against their 
dearest rights, and formed the support of uncon- 

■ See an Bicellent little trentise on this subject, " The ReEults 
of M Belli iiery," published by the Society for the Diffugion of Useful 
Kuimledge. It is there clearly shonn that niachiaery baa ren- 
dared productions cheaper, and has tncreaeeil the demarni for ma- 
mial labour. 
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I'jtrolled despotism. Let them be impreHsed with 
■itlte truth, that civil war, independently of its 
apparent horrors, inflicts a wound in the 
7 heai-t of the country, that it destroys tran- 
quillity, which is the best guarantee for freedom, 
roots out confidence between the different classes, 
and destroys that dependence, which is essential to 
the well-being of society. Show them that ciyil 
war fosters the evil propensities of man, and ex- 
poses all things to the mercy of a ruthless mob ; 
that it renders property, life, and liberty insecure ; 
that it plunges individuals, families, and nations 
^^ into ruin ; that it draws down punishment here, 
^^Lpnd, above all, hereafter, on the heads of the 
^^K^enders; that it shakes to the foundation all 
^^H trade and commerce, checks agriculture, and 
^^ftprevents the investment of capital; that, in a 
^^F vord, it is fraught with all the elements which 
destroy a nation. 

The working classes would be enabled to see 
cleai'ly for themselves, and not to be led blindly _ 
Liy others. Examining into the origin of their 
Igrievances, and acquainted with the only justifiable 
■remedy, they would shake off their credulity to 
jvery general assertion supported neither by argu- 
lent nor by proof, and thus no longer afford an 
asy prey to the designing and the interested. 
fOh ! how incalculable would be the advantage, if 
I the people of a country would judge for themselves 
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and comprehend the snares that are laid for 
them ! Political agitation would lose that por- 
tion of its influence which is pernicious, and 
iuflaiuniatory writings, speeches, and assemblies, 
could not so eaaily excite man to esert his de- 
structive powers. Does any one suppose, that 
except with the most ignorant, the Bible could 
have been desecrated by the impious corruption 
of its doctrines, to support the cause of bloodshed? 
In the nineteenth century, we have seen the Word 
of God perverted to the basest ol' uses ; passages 
have been given in a garbled and incomplete 
form J comments have been made totally false and 
unjust; and religion herself has been brought 
forward as an advocate for civil war ! We hear 
of men endeavouring to excite assemblies of their 
countrymen to deeds of violence, and bringing 
forward the Scriptures as an argument in their 
favour. They generally have recourse to the Old 
Testament, without ever reminding their auditors 
of the change effected by the Christian dispense^ 
tion, and without explaining the context in the 
Jewish history.* Passages are taken in a like 
manner from the gospel of Jeaus, and especially 

in many addreBSPB to tbe mob, 1 
ream, crniccriiiiig the four mccesiiiTe gremt I 
: eiQrlasting kingdom of tbt Meesisb, (Danltl I 
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his exhortation relative to the buying of sirordB, 
though the Hucceeding vords, and the attendant 
arc um stances are seldom, if ever, presented to 
le miuds of the unfortunate aud ignorant vie- 
Loud cheers and subsequent riots, tell too 
ly of the effect produced by throwing the 
itle of religion over the deformity of crime. 
" Every year the institutions of this great coun- 
try are necessarily becoming more and more 
popular in their character. No power on earth 
can now place a hmit to the legitimate influence 
of the people, or undo that which has been done. 
But terrible indeed will be the result if a nation 
this, thus clothed with a gigantic power, ia to 
abandoned to the infiucncc of any demagogue, 
who at the bidding of I'aetion may start up to de- 
lude and to destroy. Yet what else can be expected 
firom an uninstructed people, possessed of rights be- 
fore they have acquired the ability to exercise them 
'j than that they should be continually misled 
popular declaimers, and aggravate passing cala- 
lities, by submitting their minds to the miserable 
iphiatries of the artful and the unscrupulous."* 
We have an awful responsibility cast upon us. 
e dare not longer devote our fellow countrymen 
blindness and to darkness, " Ignorance reigns 
a terrible extent ;" the people, httle enlightened 
spiritual or temporal instruction, are swayed by 
Thirtf-Kcond Report of the Briliah nnd Foreign School Sauiety. 
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every evil impulse. We do not try to save tliem, 
and yet, when as tlie natural consequence they 
have been guility of crime, we seem to feel no 
compunction in executing punishment. Let us 
ask ourselves, are we justified in punishing a bro- 
ther for crimes which we could but would not 
prevent^? Educate the people. Teach them their 
duty to God und man. 

A national religious education, we call upon 
the government of this country to afPord to the 
people. It has now been for many years zea- 
lously required at their hands, and every hour lost 
plimges souls into sin, and calls down upon them 
the punishment inflicted by human and by divine 
laws. Such an education, the necessities of the 
times invite, and the rehgion, which we are said as 
a nation to adopt, imperatively demands. 

And let not individuals for a moment suppose 
that they are incapable of preventing outbreaks 
in the country. 

First, every one who has this cause at heart, 
should raise bis voice and exert his iuBuence 
in prevMling on the government to educate the 
people. 

Secondly, let each within hia sphere employ 
every means in hia power of promoting this 
end. He can disseminate among his poorer 
neighbours his opinions on the subject} 
can disabuse their miuda of prejudice and un- 
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founded views j he can counteract in a great 
measure the arta of designing men. 

Section 8. — By improvement of the physical con- 
l dition of the People. 

Bk Efforts directed to the physic^ amelioration of 
the working classes should proceed hand in hand 
with those which seek their moral and intel- 
lectual developement, as these blessings act and 
re-act upon each other. The family that can 
command the necessaries of life, liave generally 
some inclination and leisure for the improvement 
of their minds, while a proper education teaches 
them how to improve their condition and to add 

P to their innocent gratifications. 

But especially let us remark, that by the poa- 
Bssion of certain comforts there ia generated a 
proper self-esteem, which holds out every prospect 
of its possessor either retaining his present 
position or rising to one superior. Men, falling 
into the extreme of poverty, are apt to regard 
themselves as cut off from their fellow beings, 
and degraded in the sight of all. Disgusted with 
the present, and reckless of the future, which 
seems to thcni a mere blank, they refuse to obey 

I the voice of reason or the dictates of prudence, 
pie recent observatioua of a clever writer,* are 
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peculiarly applicable to the subject now under 
our consideration. "Twenty-five years," he Bays, 
"of obsen-ation of the habits of tlie poor, have 
shown me that there are none among whom po- 
pulation makes so rapid progress as those who see 
continually around them examples of utter desti- 
tution and misery. In such circumstances men 
hardly look forward to the future more than 
auimals. It is easy for us to say that by cutting 
off from a poor family any prospect of relief in 
case of destitution, we can make them carefiil 
and prudent. The practical result is widely dif- 
ferent. Another alternative is uniformly em- 
braced. Tliey lower their habits. . 
Now if you mark the conduct of the people, who I 
have fallen thus low, or watch the futtire progress 
of chUdren brought up in this state of misery and J 
degradation, yoii look in vain for the principle of J 
moral restraint, or for indications of prudential J 
motives, conntemcting the natural tendency of J 
human passions. Many of the children die I 
miserably in early youth, and those who survive 1 
are imifonnly reckless and improvident. 
On the other hand when men are preserved from ^ 
this state of hopeless and abject destitution, they 
all {or with few trifling csceptions) gradually fall 
more or less under the dominion of artificial wantt, 
and form to themselves a standard of comfortyM 
from which they will never willingly descend, am 
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maiutain which they will beep themselves 
ider a degree of restraint tmknown to those of 
le poor, who are continually struggling to obtain 
le first necessaries of life." The possession of 
'iibe means of sustenance tends to produce con- 
tentment, and contentment preserves and leads to 
peace. The greater number of riots have for their 
tmediatc cause the desperation arising from 
,reme distress.* 

Excessive indigence may spring from the vices 

of the sufferer himself, or from the conduct of 

others, as bad laws, &c., or it may arise from events 

which are above human control. The first source 

iidd be greatly diminished by moral education 

lich would place a check upon the passions, 

lularly intemperance, that prolific parent of 

ititutiou and woe. 

The second forms rather a branch of legislation, 
as we are anxious that these pages should 
Old anything of a political character, we shall 
lerely observe that the improvement of a people 
physical view is a matter of such deep impor- 
ince, that it cannot be too sedulously promoted 
the statesman or the philanthropist. The 
;ults of a law emanating from wise and Chris- 
lian policy are felt in every lowly cottage, and 

* See the first report of the Poor Law Cominissionere, in the 
Mendix to which is much vilunble informatiun on tin 
d 1631. 
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may gradually elevate the humblest individual 
&oai R state of suffering to one of comfort. We 
need hardly point out the benefits of removing 
such burdens, as tbc support of a standing army 
aud the expenses of war, from the population of a 
country. 

To those misfortunes, whose approach cannot 
be retarded by human caution, it becomes the 
sufferer to bow in humble resignation, but to 
others, in this, as in all cases of distress a more 
active duty belongs. It has been said by Dr. 
Johnson, 

" How small of bH that human hearts endni 
Tiiat part, wbicb laws or kings can canse 

And certain it is that private individuals, by well 
directed zeal in the cause of good, can frequently 
compensate for the faults of political enaetmentB 
or for the apathy of a government. 

The benevolence of an humble Christian can 
alleviate sorrow which laws can never reach. The 
fortunate, by displaying their sympathy with the 
poor, perform the first of Christian duties, and 
bind the affections of their fellow men to thenL> 
selves by the strong ties of gratitude and respect. 

Section 4. — By appoinlmeni of a greater tmmbi 
of Conservators of the Peace, i^c. 

Impressed with the importance of tranquilH^ 
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to the social state, the common law of Eaglimd 
has evinced great care for its preservation. Among 
other salutary measureSj it constituted many high 
ftmctionaries, the chief conservatora of the peace 
throughout the realm, and committed To inferior 
officers the task of maintaining it within particu- 
lar districts. In the former class, the first and 
head was the sovereign, besides whom, and deriv- 
ing their authority from liim, were the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treasurer, lord marshal, the high 
constftbie of England, and all the judges of the 
Queen's Bench, To the second class belonged the 
judges of the Common Pleas, the barons of the 
Exchequer, the justices of assize, the Steward of 
the sheriffs tonm, coiurt leet, and other inferior 
tribunals, all of whom were conservators of the 
peace within the precincts of their respective 
courts; together with the sheriffs and coroners 
within their counties, and constables, (bothhighand 
petty,) borsholders, tithingmen, third boroughs, 
and others within their respective hundreds, towns, 
or districts. In addition to these there were for- 
merly special conservators of the peace for each 
county, elected by the freeholders in the county 
court.* -Most of the powers conferred by Uiese 
offices, though virtually existing, yet are put into 

■ 1 Blmck. Com. 350. Daltoo'n Countiy Jagtice. Tlic author 
ofthe Utter work, which is odb of great authority, deSnea peace 
as " the amity, confidence, and quiet that ia between men .... 
anunityof mmda." 
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execution at the present day by justices of the 
peace^ and by constables alone.* We would sug- 
gest that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointed in greater numbers^ and that they should 
consist of various grades^ so that every class in the 
state should feel their influence. The very office 
of itself will remind men of the duties attached to 
it ; and the wider its range^ the more beneficial 
and more extended will be the interest created 
in favour of peace.f 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DUTY OF MAGISTRATES AND OTHER PEACE 

OFFICERS IN CASES OP INVASION 

AND REBELLION. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down any narrow and 
specific rule for a line of conduct that must chiefly 

* The duty of a justice is said by Dalton to consist in three 
things — " First, in preventing the breach of the peace {wisely 
foreseeing and repressing the beginnings thereqf) by taking surety 
for the keeping of it, or for the good behaviour of the offenders. 
Secondly, in pacifying such as are breaking of the peace. And 
thirdly, in punishing, (according to law,) such as have broken the 
peace. But of the three," he continues, " the first, the prevent- 
ing a breach, is most worthy to be commended to the care of 
justices." — Country Justice^ chap. iii. 

t See Note L. 
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lepend on the respective circumstances of each 
roBse ; but to Christian magistrates and officers we 
would say, in all humility — firstj " put up the 
sword ;" and secondly, follow that course which 
reltgion and wisdom may dictate. 

; evident they should not trust in human 

trength, whetlier untural or artificial ; they should 

Knot oppose violence by deadly veapons, nor seek 

Vto overcome it by the shedding of blood ; they 

■^lould not take away, in the midst of crime and 

ige, a brother's life. 

" If, however, the civU magistrate may not de- 
Pstroy life, it should be remembered that the sup- 
pression of tumult never absolutely requires its 
sacrifice. The object, which is the preservation 
or restoration of peace and good order, is attain- 
^jlblc without such a departure from the principles 
■nf legitimate authority; for in the generahty of 
' cases, an appeal to reason, listening to their 
grievances, and, where practicable, removing the 
cause of complaint, will more efl'ectually avail 
than an appeal to force. Popular excesses are 
generally headed by some few desperate persons, 
on whom alone reason may fail to operate; ex- 
cepting these, the most tumultuous assemblages 
are generally within the reach of rational address 
and inducement, and may be reduced to the 
practical acknowledgment of that sober reflection 
firom which the designing persuasions of others. 
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more than any disposition to injure^ has swerved 
them. It would require little more of force to 
repress any popular tumult, than the seizing of 
the ringleaders; for then the common band 
would be severed, and the body must necessarily 
fall to pieces. The stimulus to outrage would 
then be withdrawn, and the mass would quickly 
relapse into the better sentiments of their com- 
mon humanity. This has been effected in many 
extreme cases ; and combined results have proved, 
that even desperate rabbles have been reduced 
to reason, by appeals founded solely on its dic- 
tates. It has also been remarked, that when a 
police force has recourse to murderous weapons^ 
the persons attacked are tempted to adopt a 
similar species of defence.^^* 

It is the duty of Christian magistrates to place 
reliance on the Almighty ; by prayer to entreat, 
and by good actions to invite His assistance. It 
is their duty to exert every species of moral and 
intellectual power, and to direct it to the remedy 
of the evil before them. They must foUaw the 
precepts and example of Jesus, and allow this 
obligation to be of paramount importance. Hence 
they may not do evil that good may come of it ; 
for, independently of our error in judging what is 
good, it is an act expressly forbidden in the gospel, 

* '* All War inconsistent with the Christian Religion/' &c., 
by W. Stokes. 
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I laid contrary to every dictate of our reli^on. 
I'They may not, therefore, commit a crime in order 
f to stay a crime, nor may they violate the decrees 
lof God to preserve the laws of man. 

They may not return evil for e\-il, and therefore 
^Inay not return the charj;e of their opponents, 
I uid slay the miaguided multitude. They should 
[, ETgue and expostulate with their sinful brethren. 
[ iTiey must " remonstrate with the invaders against 
r lill violence aud injustice ; represent to them that 
w the attack is wholly unprovoked, — that they have 
L refrained from violent resistance, not from fear 
lof them, hut from a sense of their duty as 
I'ChristiauB, and declare publicly, that if, under 
I these circiunstances, they injure the person or 
I property of their people, they will be disgraced and 
I dishonoured before all nations, in the eyes of their 
I countrymen, and guilty in the sight of God."* 

Magistrates also must be ready to sacrifice their 
[■ own interests, their property, and their lives, if 
I necessary, to secure the welfare of their subjects ; 
I they must fearlessly interpose, putting their trust 
God, and in moral power, which is God's 
i^agent on earth; thus they must conquer, or 
fmffer in obedience to the Divine will. 

" Physical force, also," observes an American 
P^mriter, "may sometimes be used in perfect con- 
f ustence with the law of love. It is only when 

" ObjectidDi to the Cause of Peace conaidered," by a Layman 
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progress may be traced with geographical pre- 
cision,* 

It is incumbetit upon us to perform our duty 
without I'efercnce to consequences, but we may be 
allowed to offer a few examples in which our plan 
has aU-eady been made use of, and haa been produc- 
tive of extraordinary success, 

We are told that when the people of Rome were 
much oppressed by their grievances, they quitted 
the city for the sacred mountain, (u. c. 255.) 
All Rome was filled with consternation. The se- 
nate was divided in opinion, some being for violent 
measures, others thinking that gentle remedies 
were preferable, and that a victory over such ene- 
mies would be worse than a defeat. At length 
it was resolved to make conciliatory offers, and 
Menenius Agrippa, one of the wisest and beat 
of senators, addressed the multitude in the well- 
known fable of the mutual dependence between 
the body and the members. The effect was ma- 
gical ; they unanimously accepted the propositions, 
and retimied peaceably to the city. And yet these 
men were not Christians ! How many more pow- 
erful motives could now be brought to bear upon 
the hearts and minds of a people ! 

History informs us, that, during the waia of our 
barbarous ancestors, the appearanccj in the midst 
of the contending armies, of the British bard, as the 

• Appendit to first report of the Poor Law CotnniiBBioners. 
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' of peace, and having for his motto, 
" the truth againat the world," effectually silenced 
all tumult, and terminated every hostile engage- 
ment. If one man, arrayed with a aacred charac- 
ter, could produce such effect on the minds of bar- 
barians, we may easily beheve that the efforts of 
many philanthropic and Christian men of the pre- 
sent day, would not be uaeleaa in appeasing an 
outbreak of generally rational and enhghtened, 
though misguided, fellow creatures. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, an example 
is presented of the facihty with which a body of 
men ia swayed by firm, judicious, and peaceful 
remonstrance, 

Wat Tyler and his followers had much to com- 
plain of, and by the time they reached Black- 
heath, their forces amounted to one himdred thou- 
sand iu number. They had committed many out- 
rages, when the young monarch, who was not 
above fifteen years of age, himself went out among 
them, and desired to know their demands. They 
immediately made an humble appUcation, and 
their requests were granted. In the meantime, 
another body of insurgents had broken into tJie 
Tower, and had been guilty of much violence. At 
the head of these waa Wat Tyler, and he was in- 
vited to a Conference with the king. In the midst 
of his demands he was treacherously, wickedly, 
and imprudently slain by the mayor, an act that 
K 3 
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nearly cost the king and his attendanta their lives. 
And yet, notwithstanding this open breach of 
faith, notwithstanding the fear and revenge of the 
multitude, they were disarmed and pacified by a 
few words from the youthful king — " What, my 
people," he cried, " will you then kill your king ? 
Be not concerned for the losa of your leader ; I 
myself will now be your general ; follow me into 
the field, and you shall have whatever yoii desire." 
The awed thousands immediately desisted; they 
followed their sovereign, as if mechanically, into 
the fields, and there he granted them the same 
charter that he had before given to their compa- 
nions. Thus, a rebellion in Rome, and one in 
England, at so great a distance of time intervening, 
undertaken by men actuated by different motives 
and desires, were completely appeased by moral 
force, where, in every probabQility, the application 
of violence woidd have destroyed the government, 
and liave plunged the country into bloodshed and 
ruin. In neither of these cases was the higher 
duty of man to God set before the people ; nor 
did there exist the strong inducements, which, at 
the present day, in a moral, intellectual, social, 
and political view, would act upon the human 
mind. 

The French revolution, and all its attendant 
horrors, might have been prevented by pacific and 
perauasive measures. The dismissal of the minister, 
M. Necker, who always was of opinion that war is 
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inimical to the best interests of a country, waa one 
great aoiu'ce of excitement and discontent in tlie 
people, while his presence wonid have materially 
altered the conduct of the government. " Necker," 
sajB Russell,* " lost all influence ; he had proposed 
to the king a coHCiliating plan, which could not now 
indeed avail, although it might have succeeded before 
the struggle had reached its present animosity." 

What waa the course pursued ? " The advisers 
of Louis the Sixteenth determined to resort to the 
employment of bayonets. The troops arrived in 
great numbers. These immense military prepara- 
tionsj trains of artillery arriving from the frontiers, 
the presence of foreign regiments, whose obedience 
was unlimited, every thing announced some sinister 
project. 77ie people were agitated ; the assembly 
rushed to inform the throne, and demand from it 
the return of the troops." 

This request was not granted, and accordingly 
we find the demagogues addressing the mobs 
in these words : " This evening all the Swiss 
and German battabons are coming out of the 
Champ-de-Mars to slaughter us ! There remains 
for us only one resource, let us rush to arms!" 
Thus they inflamed their auditors by the presence 
of the military, and associated with a violent 
attack, a violent resistance. They furnished 
themselves with weapons, and were charged by the 
troops. " The prince of Lambesc pursued them 

• '■ Modern Europe," part Ui. letter 16. 
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into the garden, (theTuilleries,) witha drawn sabre, 
at the head of his cavaliers ; he charged a multitude 
without arms, which was in fad merely a crowd pro- 
menading peacefully along. In this assault au old 
man was wounded by a stroke of a sabre. Thej 
defended themselves with seats, and mounted upon 
the platforms ; tJie indiffnaiion became general, and 
the call to arms resounded through every quarter.'' 
We can easily imagine the effect such scenes as 
these were calculated to produce upon the people. 
The Frencli guards and the German troops then 
quarrelled and fought against each other. Thus 
the soldiers, in whom all confidence was placed, 
weakened the royal power, and extended the 
spirit of bloodshed. 

The assembly at VersaiUea sent a deputation to 
the king, in order to represent the necessity of send- 
ing away the troops, and of coufiding the pro- 
tection of the city to the burgess militia. If they 
obtained their demands, they resolved on sending 
delegates to Paris with the consolmg intelligence. 
Here was at least an opportunity of showing the 
people that the monarch depended not on soldiers, 
but on his people. An unsatisfactory answer was 
returned. The chief cry during the attack of the 
Bastile, and in other conflicts, was, " The soldiers 
have fired on their fellow citizens." 

And was any concession attempted ? Yes I 
once, and it had the most encouraging effect. The 
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king appeared in the midst of the assembly, de- 
clared that he was one of the nation, tliat he had 
given orders to the troops to retire from Paris and 
Versailles; and when he exclaimed, "It is to you 
that I conhde myself," plaudits were heard from 
every qnarter, and "Versailles and Paris rang 
with joy. The sentiment of security succeeded the 
agitations of fear, and the people passed from ani- 
mosity to gratitude." 

The king was nowreconciled to his people, and it 
only required judicious and tranquillizing measures 
to save the country from the threatening horrors. 
The immediate cause of this tranquillity heing dis- 
turbed, was the conduct of the soldiery, together with 
the imprudence of the mvnarch in encouraging them. 

The officers of different troops were enter- 
tained hy the court ; fetes were given, and plays 
were represented. The soldiers were introduced 
to witness the spectaele, and to participate in sen- 
timents which were loud in the praise of royalty, 
but were sedulously silent with regard to the nation 
at large. When the king appeared among them, 
acclamationa rang through the building; "with 
naked swords in hand they drank the health of 
the royal family. Presently the jovial clamonr 
and profusion of wine banished all reserve. They 
sounded the charge ; staggering, they scaled the 
hones, as if they were advancing to an assault ; 
white cockades were distributed, and the tri- 
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coloured cockade was troddeu under foot." " Tke 
atseniblmg of a military force," adds Ruasell, 
" far from preventini/ the aggression of Paris, pro- 
voked it." TliiB fotly produced a fermentation 
throughout the whole country, dispelled all con- 
fidence in the king, and waa, together with the 
introduction of foreign troops, one of the chief 
causes of that terrible revolution which led to 
the destruction of a monarchy, the creation of a 
despotism, and a moat awful amount of bloodshed 
and crime. 

We have gone into these events at some 
length, because there are so many marked undu- 
lations apparent ; now peace, now strife ; now 
peace again, and now strife again ; and we find 
that a reliance on the soldiery chiefly produced 
the outbreaks, while expostulation and concili- 
atory measures led to tranquillity. In fact, let 
lis peruse the account of any destructive tumult, 
and we shall generally find that the first shot 
from the military has been the signal for the attack 
of the populace. 

But the marked intervention of Providence has 
seldom been more clearly displayed, than in 
favour of the Mora\ians during the Irish rebel- 
lion. This sect, like that of the Friends, abstains 
from all warfare, and imphcitly obeys the peace 
inculcated by the gospel. 

The infuriated rebels rushed onward, thirsting 
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for human blood, with every passion excited, and 
every desire raised to immolate tlieir meek victims 
at the shrine of the demon. War. Prepared to 
overcome opposition, and to slay their resisting 
enemies in the heat of battle, they came with 
yells and imprecations. What was the resistance ? 
Hymns of love and peace, proceeding from pure 
hearts, and ascending to the throne of their 
Father ! 

The elders were there, hut their age was not 
disgraced by a desertion of that religious confi- 
dence which alone bears support and consolation 
to the close of life. No weapon was in their 
hands, but their mild demeanour proved that they 
had stronger means of defence. Women were 
there, hut no shriek betokened terror ; they knew, 
though weak themselves, that there was One 
above, who would not desert them. Little 
children mingled in the chorus, and, lifting up 
their hands, joined in prayer, even for their ene- 
mies. The hostile rebels, though wrought up to 
madness, and equal to the beasts of the field, 
could not resist an appeal like this. Tliey could 
not strike where there was no hatred to op- 
pose them ; they dared not destroy this sacred 
group, protected as it was by the arm of the 
Almighty. And thus it might be with all men ! 
The fact is, that man, depraved as he may be, 
cannot easily murder the imresisting and the 
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unoffending; and whether an individual or an 
asBemblj come to do a work of bloodshed, ex- 
pecting to fight hand to hand, and to find food 
for their rage by a protracted resistance, if such 
be met by meek and humble forbearance, by a 
kind remonatraoce, they cannot, in many cases, 
if ever, so conquer their nature, as to deatroy 
those whom they meet as friends, though desiring 
to see them as foes. 

After the preceding suggestions and examplea, 
we trust that the proposition in favour of trusting 
in God, and in his agent, moral strength, will not 
appear so preposterous and absurd as, perhaps, it 
was at first regarded by the reader. We have 
seen, tliat, u^der the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, moral force lias been superior to physical. 
Tiet it be borne in mind, that we are not suffici- 
ently sanguine to expect that these pacific mea- 
sures will be adopted in cases of insurrections aud 
invasions, until nations have laid aside all war. 
We may assume, therefore, that men's minds had 
■ become far more inclined towards peace than they 
were during the above-cited instances, and than 
they are at present ; that governments, by their 
conduct, had induced a persuasion of the benefits 
and profit attending the continuance of peace ; 
that they had encouraged a respect for the invio- 
lability of life ; that a Christian spirit, especially 
with regard to pacific principles, had been widely 
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diffused, and, perhaps, the blessings of education 
had been dispensed to the people ; that the passions 
had consequently been checked and restrained ; — 
and then, we would ask, supposing an outbreak 
or invasion were to take place, would there be 
any thing very ntopian or visionary in the idea, 
that men so formed in mind by precept and exam- 
ple, as generally to feel a desire for peace, and a 
horror of bloodshed, but who, in a moment of 
excitement, had assembled to commit riolence, 
might be called back to reflection and to reason 
by the voice of their fellow men, warning them of 
the consequences, exposing to tliem the folly, the 
I injustice, and the impiety of their proceedings, 
I and promising an inquiry into every grievance, 
vith redress where it can be afforded consistently 
with the prosperity of the state ? 

But whatever the success, there would, at all 

I events, not be that depravation of morals and nou- 

I rishment of the passions, so apparent in all war- 

I fare ; there would not be, in all probability, the 

loss of a single life ; souls would not be sent to 

perdition in the midst of blood and crime. 

Admitting our plan to be feasible, the only ob- 
jection urged against its adoption, is, that the peo- 
, pie of a country could thus easily be deprived of 
[ their liberties. 

Before discussing the intrinsic merits of this 
[ argument, there are two considerations that will 
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strip it of any formidable character. First, it ex- 
hibits the same lamentable want of confidence in 
a supreme Power, that stamps every objection to 
the full adoption of Christian measures. K Pro- 
vidence will preserve us in peace. He will also pre- 
serve us, BO that life may be desirable. Secondly, 
the above assertion assumes, that liberty is secured 
by the present system of war and physical vio- 
lence. This we deny. 

War is the true engine of despotism. Vast 
powers must necessarily be lodged in the hands of 
one man for the government of armies, and, after 
being accustomed to so dangerous a dominion, he 
docs not readily lay it aside. Soldiers, who have 
followed their general through scenes of blood and 
crime, and who have revered his will as a binding 
law, are frequentlyready to promote auy ambitious 
views that may arise within his breast. Coriola- 
nu8 invaded the soil which had given him birth. 
Marius and Scylla, employed to promote the glory 
of their country, deluged it with blood, and de- 
stroyed its fairest hopes. By the force of arms, 
CiEsar awed the senate, and crushed every oppo- 
nent ; and the chief cause of the decline of Rome, 
was the hcentiousness of her legions. By military 
power, Bonaparte erected his despotic and blood- 
stained throne on the ruins of a republic* 

■ " A protrscted war preparea the people at large to Babmit to 
naqi^ BUthority, uid duet thii in Hverol wayi. B; nircouading 
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The chflcacter too often generated by warfare, 
is admirably described in the language addressed 
by Ljqlius, a centui-ion, to Caesar, after he had 
passed the Rubicon.*' 

" Necci™ meue eat, in quem tna classica, CiEsar, 
Audktro. Per si^a decern felioia castHs. 
Perque tHoajnro quocnmqne ei-hoste triumphoii 
Pertire hi fratria gladiuiD, ja|pjloquB parentis, 
Condere me jubeas, pleiiieque in viscera partu 
Conjugis, invita jieraguam tamen omnia deitrS. 
Si apoliare Deoa, ignemque immittere tempiia 
Numina miscebiC castreneis flamma oiouetie." 

The substance of these words is this : Give thy 
command, and country, parent, wife, ehildren, 
nay, religion itself, stall be offered aa a sacrifice 
to thy will. 

A standing army, also, in the time of peace, is 
dangerous to the rights of a people. From what 
has been said, it is evident, that it may be used 
for domestic as for foreign purposes ; and that 
whether at the command of a general or a sove- 
reign, it is a power equaUy formidable. 

" In a land of Ubertj'," observes Blackstone,t 

them with violent evila, it sccastoma them to violent ramedics, and 
the exerdEe of arbitrarj power. Patigiuog them by pralnnged 
it renders tbem content with wbal;u>ever autboritj ia able 
to reduce that cunflict to calm : as the RonwnB, after an age of 
violence and blood, eubmitted gladl; to the deapatiiiD of Octavins 
Cbhi."— Oilier fcsn FriieEa»ay. by John &. Bolla, p. BS. 

* Lncan'a Phaiaalia, b. i. 1. 373. 

t " Commentaries," vol. i. p. 408 ; and KO p. 414. Chuuiiig, 
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"it ia extremely dangerous to make a distract 
order of the profession of artaa. In absolute 
monarchies this is necessary for the safety of the 
prince, and arises from the main principle of their 
constitution, which ia that of governing by fear j 
but in free states, the profession of a soldier, taken 
singly, and merely aa a profession, is justly an 
object of jealousy." 

The mutiny of the Nore has shown us the yaat 
navy of Britain employed against its own coun- 
try, and threatening the very people that was bur- 
dened for its support. Thus, like the farmer in 
the fable, we nourish a viper in our bosom to sting 
and to destroy us. 

Is the horrible practice of conscription, and of 
impressment, favourable to liberty ? Tear the 
Briton from the home of his youth ; di'ag him 
from the arms of those he loves, and place him on 
the battle-field, to do the work of death, or to be 
himself destroyed — then tell him be is a freeman ! 
or console his weeping sire, his heart-broken 

in a acrmon on war, ably pointsout the same evjla. "Theioflaence 
of war," he says, " ou tlie political condition, ia threatening. It 
arma govemmeot with a dangerona patronage, multiplieB dependjiDts 
and inetraments of oppreasioa, and generaCee a power, which, in Che 
hands of the energetic and aspiring, endangers a free constitntioD. 
... In a comiDunity in wliich precedence is giveTi to the miliCarj 
profession, freedom cannot long endure. The encroachmeDti of 
power at home are expiated by foreign triumpba. The essential 
interests aad rights of the state are sacrificed to a false and fatal 
glDTjr." 
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family, by the boaat of tlieir living in a free and 
I enliglitened country ! What mockery so cruel as 
' that which gilds the chain of bondsmeu, or dis- 
guiaes slavery in the fair mantle of freedom ? 

It is idle to indulge in vague notions of liberty, 
and to vaunt of some indefinite good, neither felt 
nor seen, when the most important of personal 
rights are thus openly disregarded. 

But our opponents seem to proceed on' a com- 
plete fallacy; for the truth is, that real and bene- 
ficial liberty can be enjoyed and guarded most 
effectually by moral resist wig e alone. 

" The event of a battle," observes a talented 
female writer,* " is always doubtful ; but the 
opposition of steady, persevering non-compliance, 
no victory can subdue. No man can be literally 
compelled to obey the commands of another. 
Would any ruler attempt to invade the liberties 
of a nation, when he was perfectly assured that 
all his efforts would be utterly unavailing ui pro- 
ducing obedience to bis decrees, and that, after 
baffling the last resources of tyranny, resolution 
would remain as immoveable as at the beginning 
of the contest. It would be like attempting with 
a knife to cut against the solid rock. Physical 
resistance is the clash of opposing lances in the 

* " EiuninstioD Into the Principles which arc consiiiered to eup- 
pqrt the Practice of War," by a Lady. Tract 
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tilt yard, where it is an even chance which shall 
first shiver the other to pieces. Hampden did 
more for the liberties of his country, when he 
atedfastly refused to submit to the illegal impo- 
sition of twenty shillings, than when he took up 
arms in defence of those Ubcrties. And if all 
Enghshmcn bad been Hampdeua, there would 
have been no Charles to tyrannize — no Cromwell 
to usurp." 

If liberty consist in might overcoming right, 
in the humbling of weakness and the prostration 
of justice, in I'apiue, bloodshed, and insecurity ; if 
it be a licentious power of obeying every impulse ; 
if it have for its emblem tlie murderous aword 
and axe, then it may be allowed that violence 
alone can obtain or preserve so great an evil. But 
if civil liberty be no other thau " natural liberty 
so fai- restrained by human laws, as is necessary 
and expedient for the general advantage of the 
public ;"* if it consist in secmity of life, of pro- 
perty, and those rights, which, beneficisd to man, 
are allowed by society, and sanctioned, nay, fa- 
voured and commanded by Christianity; if it pro- 

* Blnclislone'B Commentariea, h. i. c. i. And " mora) or iia~ 
tural libertj," (in the words of Burlamaqui, e. iii. s. 15,) "ia the 
riglit wliichuflture gives to all oiaDkinil of disposing of their p«rB0iiH 
and property nfter the msnner thry judge most conBoBant to their 
happinesE, Da ooaditian of their acting within ttie Umits or the 
law of Datnre, and that thej do not in any nay abnse it to ihf 
prejadice of any other men/' 
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[ duce tlte happiness of man, and be conducive to 
I human prosperity, then what is there in our 
[ religion, what is there in peace, at variance with 
[ the certain attainment and the fulleBt enjoyment 
[ of so manifest a blessing ? 

The laws, which are enacted to restrain natural 
liberty for the public good, can be either strength- 
I ened or repealed by public opinion. By such 
[ means, therefore, every right may be maintained, 
I and no government will be found rash enough to 
j oppose the moral will of a nation. 

Religion, Peace, and Liberty, O happy union ! 
Liberty will never be so sweet, or so secure, as 
when it shall be the companion of peace, and the 
offspring of religion. 

The principles of Christianity preserve the due 
medium necessary for a free state, by insisting on 
the claims and dignity of human nature, by forbid- 
ding every attempt to oppress and to enslave ; and 
yet, on the other baud, by never permitting rights 
to be raised upon crime, or freedom to degenerate 
into licentiousness. Slavery and Christianity are 
irreconcilable. Did not Christian countries exert 
their vast moral influence to abolish the dreadful 
system of slavery that once existed ? Do we 
not find Christian nations enjoying more true free- 
dom than any of the pagan or Mahometan coun- 
tries ? And it is a circumstance well worthy of 
remark, that wc shall And many of the sincereat 
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Christians have been the tmest friends to liberty 
and also to peace. In proof of our assertion, we 
need only cite the names of the venerable and 
truly christian Clarkson and Sturge, Gumey and 
Channing, who, influenced by the noblest zeal, 
have exerted every power for the destruction of 
slavery, and, at the same time, ever advocated 
the cause of permanent and universal peace. 
Well may the apostle style the religion of his 
Lord, " The perfect law of liberty/'* 

The distinction between pacific and slavish 
principles is as clearly marked as that between 
Christian and oppressive doctrines, and it has been 
eloquently described by Cicero : " Et no men pads 
dulce est et ipsa res salutaris ; sed inter pacem et 
servittUem plurimum interest ; pax est tranquilla li- 
bertas ; servitiis malorum omnium postremumJ'-\ 

The nation which serves God most zealously, 
will possess the greatest amount of freedom, both 
from His protection, and because the passions 
enslave more than any other power. Where are 
chains like those which are forged by sin ? In 

* James i. 25 ; and ii. 12. 

t ** The very name of peace is sweet, and peace itself is benefi- 
cial, but the most marked distinction prevails between peace and 
slavery : peace is tranquil liberty s slavery the worst of all evilt," 
To which he adds, ** not only to be repelled by an appeal to arms, 
but by death." (Philippica ii.) Language we need not wonder at 
before the Christian era, but, alas ! we have heard nothing f>l iift 
efw since. 
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the words of our Lord — " whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin/' but then " the truth 
shall make you free/' and " if the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed/'* 

Christianity has already done more to disarm 
tyranny, than any human might could accomplish ; 
and as its doctrines are extended in their purer 
form, true and rational freedom will also advance. 
Let us, then, adopt the pacific precepts of our ftlith 
to their fullest extent, and look unto Him who 
would regard us with love and mercy. Let Him 
be our strength and salvation: let us, without 
doubting and without fearing, put our whole trust 
in Him, who is our Father and our God, and 
" whose service is perfect freedom." 

* John viii. 36. 
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" War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 

Kings would not play at." 

Cewper. 



" A Congress of Nations, for the settlement of the principles of 
international law, and the organization of a Court of Nations, to 
determine all cases which may be brought before it, by the mutual 
consent of any two or more contending nations, has been the 
object of the Peace Society ever since its organization ; and much 
has been done in this country, and something in England and on 
the continent of Europe, towards the accomplishment of this great 
and benevolent design." — A Letter addressed by the American 
Peace Society, to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A CONGRESS AND A COURT OF NATIONS. 

The same rules that are applicable to the guidance 
of individuals in their conduct, will most com- 
monly be of value to a nation.* The truth of this 
assertion is readily acknowledged in a pernicious 
sense, when the duellist^s plea of insulted honour 
is offered by a community as a ground for war. 
Much more justly may we declare, that it is 
equally desirable for states, as for men in their 
private capacity, to recognise a tribunal, whithet 

* " Nations are properly regarded as moral persons, upon whom 
devolve certain duties, and to whom belong certain rights.'' — Chan' 
cellar Kent's Commentaries on American Law, Yol. i. c. i. p. 3. 
Vattel's Law of Nations, p. 1. ''In their intercourse with each 
other, and in their conduct towards their own citizens, they are 
subject to the same obligations which are binding upon man in his 
dealings with fellow man.'' — American Prize Essay ^ by John Bolles, 
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they may refer disputes, rather than to seek re- 
venge by their own acts. 

All-merciful Providence has not left us without 
a healing balm for the wounds of our bleeding 
country, and of the whole world. 

The plan which we would propose, has for its 
object the elevation of reason above violence, the 
pacific arrangement of international differences in 
the place of war. 

Three functions appear to be required for this 
grand purpose: legislative, to establish the laws 
for the regulation of intercourse among nations ; 
judicial, to apply those laws to particular cases as 
they occur; and executive, to enforce obedience 
to those laws. 

The character of these three branches has been 
thus succinctly described by one of our ablest 
writers.* 

First, a congress of ambassadors from all those 

* William Ladd, a sincere Christian, and a staunch friend to the 
pacific doctrines of his religion. The essay, " on a Congress of 
Nations," written by him, has been published separately, and also 
appended to the volume of American Prize Essays, published in 
1840. It is undoubtedly the most jt^rac^tea/ treatise written on the 
important subject of a national tribunal ; and the plan which it de- 
velops is so superior to any other, that the author of the present 
work has adopted it in principle and in detail. Since the preced- 
ing part of this note was writtten, William Ladd has closed his 
earthly career. He has left a world of strife for realms of undying 
peace. Tn succeeding ages, just tribute will be paid to his name ; 
and when men can appreciate true Christianity, he will be reYe<i> 
renced as a benefactor to his race. 
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Chriatiati and civilized nations, who should choose 
- to send them, for the purpose of settling the princi- 
ples of international law, by compact and agreement 
of the nature of a mutual treaty, and also of devis- 
ing and promoting plans for the preservation of 
peace, and meliorating the condition of man. 

Secondly, a court of nations, composed of the 
most able civilians in the world, to arbitrate or 
judge such cases as should be brought before it, 
by the mutual consent of two or more contending 
nations ; thus dividing entirely the diplomatic 
from the judicial functions, which require such 
different, not to say, opposite characters, in the 
exercise of their functions. The congress is to 
he considered as the legislature, and the court 
as the judiciary in the government of nations, 
leaving the functions of the executive with public 
opinion, "the Queen of the World." We will 
¥ consider each of these parts more in detail. 




CHAPTER 11. 



THE CONGRESS OF NiTION: 



[ The congress of nations would I 

ambassadors sent from every state, anxious to 

I enter into the covenant of peace. The appoint- 

l3 
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ment of them should be left to the chief deposi- 
tary of the powers and authority of the state^ 
whether a monarchy or one or several persons 
known by any other appellation. The govern- 
ment, which now issues a licence to murder, 
would then be invested with the more pleasing 
office of selecting the ambassadors of peace. 
The wisest and most trust-worthy of men, it 
would be the evident interest of the ruling power 
to choose for this high and responsible duty. The 
candidates for the honour would naturally, fi\>m 
its importance and its estimation, number the 
Christian and the enlightened. 

Every community on the face of the earth, 
desirous of becoming a party to the compact 
should of course be admitted, whether the appli- 
cation be previous or subsequent to the formation 
of the congress. 

Each state, however numerous its represen- 
tatives, should possess but one vote. It will here 
probably be objected that the influence, both in 
the congress and the court, should be in propor- 
tion to the power of the states represented, and 
that a greater number of votes should be allowed 
to superior nations, than to those which are lower 
in degree. 

Even if we admitted the validity of this asser- 
tion, it would not afi^ect the substance of our plan. 
"The Achaean and Amphictyonic leagues, the 
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I German confederacy, the Swiss Cantons, the 
republic of the Netherlands, the United States, 

I and the ancceasive international congreases of 

I Europe, have all met this precise perplexity, and 
at different times, and in different ways, have 
solved it. We may be assured, therefore, that 
the solution will in no circumstances whatever he 
above the ingenuity of men who come to the taak 
with a disposition to promote the general, rather 
than the partial good."* The number of votes 
coidd easily be proportioued to the extent of 

I popidation represented by each delegate ; and if 
any such inequaUty were required, this, perhaps, 
would form the proper teat, l)ecau3e the inviota- 

I bibty of human life forming the chief motive and 
object of the system which we propose, the great- 
est number of souls might be regarded as having 
chief interest in presei-ving the compact. 

But we deny that the above objection contains 
any weight. The only reason for the inequality 
must lie in the supposed rank and influence 
which has been attached to different states, and 
which is ft most uncertain and fluctuating standard. 
There do not exist so many petty nations as some 
may at first imagine ; for the doctrine of " might 
overcoming right " has been long enough in vogue 

I to merge their existence in that of the strong and 
re favoured. It certainly might be adviaable 

' Americnn Prize EsESy, bj Thomas C. Uphnm, c. i 
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to allow only one vote to the German states in 
union, one to the Greeks and one to the Italian 
states, and assuming such to be the case, there will 
be found not more than twenty nations in the 
whole of Europe, and of these not one contains 
less than two millions of inhabitants. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive what inducement the ambassadors 
firom inferior countries could have in weakening 
the power of superior nations. The truth is, 
that the interests of all governments are con- 
nected one with the other. This sentiment would 
rapidly pervade such a council as the congress, 
or the court ; and men would learn that the 
people which most sincerely act up to the 
principles of morality, are the highest in the scale 
of power, of strength, and of prosperity. At the 
present day, we see the diplomatic agents made 
use of, meet with equal authority, whatever dif- 
ference may prevail in the communities they 
represent, and their decision is never appealed 
from on this ground. 

To every such argument, built on fears of par- 
tiality and injustice, an answer may be aflForded 
by the nature of the tribunal itself, and of the 
strong moral check imposed on every member. 
The eyes of the world would be upon them. Each 
representative, selected for his wisdom and his 
probity, would be conscious of the scrutiny applied 
to his conduct, and aware of the responsibihty of 
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hi8 office, and the important consequences flowing 
from bia decision. It is generally the best, and 
always the moat pacific, policy to avoid exclusion 
as much as possible ; and it wonld be a maaifcat 
advantage that every people should equally pledge 
themselves to the attainment of peace, and feel an 
equal interest in its preservation. 

The delegates, when assembled, "would orga- 
nize themselves iuto a congress by adopting auch 
rcgulatious and by-laws as might appear expedient 
to the majority. Those mIio would not agree with 
the majority, would of course have Ica^'e to with- 
draw from the convention, which would then con- 
stitute the congress of nations, choose its presi- 
dent, vice presidents, secretaries, clerks, and such 
other officers as they would see fit." 

The duties of the body, thus formed, would be 
principally twofold : the improvement and estab- 
lishment of the law of nations, and the organi- 
zation of a court of nations. 

Though minds of the highest order have de- 
voted their powers to the development of that law, 
which, sanctioned by general custom, is suppoaed 
to regulate internationa] relations and proceed- 
ings, yet it must be confessed that while some 
portions of the code are remarkable neither for 
their wisdom nor their morality, others are so con- 
tradictory, even in the most common and impor- 
tant cases, as to render them rather a snare than 
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a guide. One doctrine counteracts tlie other : 
one writer denies the assertion of another ; and 
governments, in the moment of difficulty, incom- 
potent or disinclined to untie the Gordian knot, 
seize the sword, and cutting it in twain, commit 
irremediable injury. 

The following instances* will show the variance 
of opinion, and the obscurity in which national 
law is at present involved, and will also point out 
to us the improvements which might be e£Bected 
by the congress. 

1. The rights of belligerents over their enemies 
should be clearly defined, and the condition of 
prisoners be improved. Vattel holds that prison- 
ers of war may be enslaved, and then be lawfully 
put to death.f Burlamaqui thinks we may kill 
them '^in cases of necessity." J And though 
Christianity has done much to soften the rigour 
of authority, yet the right of retaliation, often as- 
sumed in war, is more cruel and sanguinary than 
the Jewish doctrine of " an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth." 

During the recent civil war in Spain, Zumala- 
carreguy defeated a division of Rodil^s army at 

* For some of these, and for many other examples, see the 
vohime of American Prize Essays, and particularly the treatise of 
William Ladd. 

t " Law of Nations," lib. iii. s. 152. 

:J: *• Principles of Natural and Political Law," part iii. cap. v. 

8.8. 
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the battle of Loa Compos tie Larion. Among the 
priaoners taken by the Carlists, were aeveral offi- 
cers of high rank. The Carlist general despatched 
a courier to llodil, and offered to exchange these 
for some of his own officers that had been pre- 
viously captured. In tlie meantime, the prisoners 
shared the table of the victor, and ivcre treated 
with the respect due to their station. In two 
days the courier returned, and found the general 
seated at mess with his prisoners. Rodil's letter 
was instantly opened, and contained the following 
lacoaic * reply : " The officers you require are 
shot." The fate of the unfortunate men is soon 
told : " Gentlemen," said Zumalacarreguy, throw- 
ing the letter to them, " I am sorry it is so, but 
there is no alternative- Blood for blood!" They 
were then dragged from the very table where they 
' had been sitting together, and shot in the court- 
yard !t 

"When Bonaparte was carrying on the war in 
Egypt and Syria, he sent a messenger to Jaffa, 
demanding the surrender of the place. The mes- 
senger was beheaded by order of the governor. 
Among the prisoners subsequently taken at Jaffa, 

' It BeeoiB to be the riuliiQn of warriora to eipress the greatest 
mber of horrors in the fewest mnrda. CEesar'a " Veni, vidi, 
ici," sod Napoleon's laconic deEpatches, well depict the Aunntw- 
r ID nhidi the; undertook die work of slanghter and 



t " TIio Calutnet," toI. 11. no. 4. Eiin;, by Thomaa Upbi 
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were found a part of a garrison^ that^ taken once 
before, had pledged themselves not to serve against 
the French. These oflfences could not be forgiven, 
and, on the principle of retaliation, Bonaparte 
ordered two thousand of his prisoners to be escorted 
to a neighbouring sand-hill, and to be there mur- 
dered in cold blood. " The execution lasted a 
considerable time, and the wounded were de- 
spatched with the bayonet. Their bodies were 
heaped together, and formed a pyramid, which is 
still visible, consisting now of human bones, as 
originally of bloody corpses."* 

2. Which is entitled to our approbation, — ^the 
practice of making war without any solid cause, 
and without having tried any other means of 
arranging the dispute ; or the theory that " nothing 
short of the violation of a perfect right justifies 
war, nor even this, until pacific measures have 
been in vain resorted to ;"f '^ that war is the 
last remedy against injustice -,"% and " if men were 
always rational, they would terminate contests by 
the arms of reason only ?"§ 

3. Are all modes of destroying an enemy law- 
ful ? May fireships, mines, poison, be used ? Bur- 

* Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. i. c. xxix. On the same 
ground was justified the burning of the capitol at Washington by 
the British. 

t Marten's Law of Nations, p. 273. Azuni, vol. ii. p. 178. 
American Prize Essay, by Hamilton, p. 157. 

% Vattel, book iii. c. iv. s. 51. § Ibid, c. iii. s. 25. 
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I lamaqid allowa of assassination under certain cir- 
I cumstauces, reasoning correctly, that " if we may 
L employ a great number of men to kill an enemy, 
may certainly employ a less number;"* and 
I Puffendorf aeems to admit the lawfulness of brib- 
[ ing oue of the hostile nation to assassinate his 
I own conntrymen,t which is doubted by Grotiua. 

, Has a nation, by declaring war, a right to 
I .confiscate private debts due from its own subjects 
the enemy ? Vattel answers in the affirmative, 
I, or at least, that payment may be detained during 
Wihe war. J They were thus confiscated during the 
war of the American revolution, but the principle 
was given up by a subsequent promise of indem- 
nity to the British merchants. 

5. Is a nation entitled, on going to war, to de- 

I tain the subjects of an enemy who are residing 

within its territories f ]f so, did Napoleon exceed 

the hmita of this right, in his treatment towards 

British subjects ? 

. Who shall be considered as combatants, and 
I liable to be made prisoners of war ? 

7. What property of au enemy may be taken ? 



iii. c. Ti. a. 18, " On Ihe EJgbt of Wur;" and iti s, 6. 

•f obaerves, "' Though it be common lo all sorts of war 

It the psrticular nsture, and, as I may cull it, geiiiua of thnn. is 

t and terror, jet it IB alao lawfHil to make \ite of Itratagen 




Lur of Nstiuns," book il 



i. 77. 
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Now private property on shore is respected, and 
property afloat only is captured. A merchant ves- 
sel on the stocks ia not liable to capture : on the 
water she ia, except small vessels employed in the 
fisheries. Cicero observes, that it is not contrary 
to the law of nations to plunder a person whom 
we may lawfully kill.* But if we may plunder 
those only whom we may lawfully kill, then we 
should no longer plunder the peaceful merchant. 
May a conqueror seize private landed estates as 
the spoUs of war ? May churches and public pro- 
perty of a civil nature be plundered by an enemy ? 
Burlamaqui allows it, 

8, Is a compact made with an enemy at an end 
as soon as war ia declared ? Grotiua is of opinion, 
that contracts made with an enemy arc binding. 
Puffendorf doubts it.+ 

9. What is the nature of a truce, of a safe 
conduct, parole, ransom, and the giving up of 



Among the r^hta of belligerents, which may 
affect nentrak also, are the following : 

1. It is a matter of dispute as to the period of 
time required for the possession of a conquered 
territory, before'it can be absolutely disposed of 
to another. 

2. The rights attending espatriation are verv 
obscure. Who are the subjects of a country, and 

■ De Off. lib. iii. c. li. t Ladd'a Egaay. c. tii. «, 9. 
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how their allegiance may be affected by natnra- 
lization and other meana, are matters on which 
uniformity and cleamesa should prevail, but we 
find only variance and confusion. 

3. Many governments are exerting their powers 
to abolish privateering among civilized and Chris- 
tian nations. Should it longer continue ? 

4. In what manner may a belhgerent nation 
treat tlie subjects of a neutral state, when they 
are found in an enemy's camp, fleet, or privateer ? 

The rights of neutrals are generally in an un- 
Hatisfactory condition, which not only creates hut 
extends and prolongs disputes. 

1. Shall a neutral flag cover all that sails under 
it, provided that the voyage be made from one 
neutral state to another ? 

2. Shall a neutral flag cover an enemy's pro- 
perty or person, when bound from a neutral to a 
belhgerent country ? Burlamaqui is of opinion, 
that they are lawful prize, if such property be on 
board with consent of the owners. As to all these 
questions he observes, " Prudence and just policy 
require t/mi sovereigns sliould come to sojne agree- 
ment among themselves, in order to avoid the 
disputes which may arise from these different 
causes."* 

3. What shall constitute a blockade, and what 
I notice of it shall be given to neutral states ? 

■ Part iv. D. ir. t. 24, Ladd'i EsBaj- 
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the concentrated wisdom of eminent civilians^ they 
could be reduced into a perfect and harmonious 
system. No principle of national law would be 
established imless it had received the UTumimam 
consent of every nation represented^ and unless it 
had been ratified by the government of every such 
nation^ so that each principle would resemble a 
treaty, which should not be annulled except with 
the consent of all the parties by whom it was 
made.* Certain and imiform rules for the gui- 
dance of mankind, would be deduced from the 
writings of recognized authorities, from the trea- 
ties which have been entered into among states, 
&om custom, from history, and, above all, from 
the elements of immutable justice. 

We should find it enrolled among the articles of 
this new code, that it is the first duty of each and 
every nation to preserve peace, to live in amity 
and union, not to inflict an injury, but to exer- 
cise all relations, social, commercial, political, and 
moral, to the promotion of the general welfare.t 

* Wm. Ladd, c. ii. s. 3. 

t The doctrines of our present national law are thus stated by 
Montesquieu : — ' ' Le droit des gens est naturellement fond^ sur ce 
principe, que les diverses nation^ doivent se faire dans la paix, le 
plus de bien, et dans la guerre le moins de mal, qu'il est possible^ 
sans nuire a leurs veritables interets. L'objet de la guerre, c'est la 
victoire ; celui de la victoire la conquete ; celui de la conqu^te la 
conservation. De ce principe et du precedent doivent d^river 
toutes les loix qui fonuent le droit des gens." Wbatever may 
be the intrinsic value of these principles, thus clearly stated, it is 
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seat her annica to reduce the rebellious pasha 
of Egj'pt. 

8. How far from shore shall ueutral rights ex- 
tend? Some say to the distance of acannoa shot; 
some, to the distance of a league.* 

Many acts also of a civil eharncterj affecting the 
pacific intercourse and the happiness of mankind, 
might easily be established by the congress on a 
clear and rational basis. Under this head may be 
arranged the rights of ambassadors ; the free na- 
vigation of hays and rivers ; the right of discovery 
and colonization ; the slave trade and piracy ; the 
surrender of felons and debtors ;t the reduction of 
miUtary and naval establishoieuts, and the like. J 
Do not the foregoing instances, of themselves, and 
without a single comment, prove the necessity of 
some such power as the congress for which we con- 
tend ? Discordant, conflicting, and abstruse as 
imany of the above doctrines may appear, yet, by 
' ■ Lsdd'a Essoy, a. 17. 
f FaSendorf is of opiniiiii tbat felniiE Bhoold oot be delirered up 
onless there be ■ stipulation ia a treat; to that effect ; but Burla- 
maqui rays Ihey ehonld be rendered up without sueh atipaktioii. 

J So the erection of lightB hdiI buojB J the rules ofsalTage; io- 
ternationd (copyrights ud patentu; DniTerBal ttsndird of weights 
uid measurei, (for the importance of this laM-meutioned regulatiou , 
tee Ameriran Prize Essaj, by Thos. Upham, chap, iii.;} the law of 
domicit, ai it affects couCracts, marriage, prapeity real and per- 

o>l, and other rights, (for this see Story's Conflict of Laws, an 

Imirable treatise, and one forming a itroog argument in favour of 
.) Tie congress is to have nothing to do with the internal 
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offices^ the time and place of meeting, &c. The 
members themselves should be appointed by the 
governments which had sent ambassadors to the 
congress. They could meet once a year for the 
transaction of business, and a power might be 
lodged in the congress to summon them together 
on any urgent occasion. The meeting should not 
be held in any country which had a case on trial. 
Every means calculated for the discovery of truth, 
should be placed at their disposal,* and they 
should be guided in their decision by existing 
treaties, and the laws established by the congress, 
and these failing, by the rules of justice and of 
equity. After a calm and attentive examination 
of the respective merits of the case, the question 
might be determined by a majority of voices. One 
of their number should then be appointed " to 
make out the verdict, giving a statement of facts 
from the testimony presented to the court, and 
the reasoning on those facts by which they come 
to a conclusion." In addition to the cases volun- 

* *' In cases of disputed boundary, the court should have tiie power 
to send surveyors appointed by themselves, but at the expense of the 
parties, to survey the boundaries, collect facts on the spot, and 
report to the court. Had there been such a court, the boundary 
line between Maine and New Brunswick would long ago have been 
equitably settled to the satisfaction of both parties. Some of the 
ex-governors of Maine have expressed to me that opinion. The 
supreme court of the United States very soon settled a similar dif- 
ficulty between Massachusetts and Rhode Island.'' — Ladd^t 
Essay i c. vii. s. 5. 
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Itarily referred to them, tlie court should ha aotho- 

P-Hzed to offer their mediation on occasions of ac- 

aual or threatened strife; and should an appeal be 

e to them by a prince and a people in matter 

»of internal discord, then and then alone they might 

u'Q their opinion. Though the duties of this 

I. court would be essentially judicial, yet " they 

litould act as conservators of the peace of Chria- 

I tendom, and watch over the welfare of mankind, 

r of the nations of the confederacy, or the 

world at large. Often nations go to war on a point 

f honour, and, having begun to threaten, think 

they cannot recede without disgrace ; at the same 

time they would be glad to catch at such an excuse 

for moderation. And often when nations are 

nearly exhausted by a protracted war, they woidd 

be glad to make peace, but they feai- to make the 

first advances, lest it should be imputed to weak- 

lesB, and they would joyfully embrace a mediator. 

1 cases where ambassadors would neither be sent 

I nor accepted, the members of this court might go 

B heralds of peace."* It would tlius adi-ise, but 

ft-Aot enforce ; it would thus suggest, but never 

K compel. 

• Ladd'5 Essay, c. vii. a. 6. " How ranch belter." he adds, 
it would liBve bE«n for the boaour and interest o( Prance, ifabc 
id tabmitted her late disputes with Meiico, BneiiDB Ayres, sad 
are, to sacb 8 court, rither thitn at eo great an expense 
unwilling coDceBeion, wbtcb will rankle in the hearts of 
ave been forced to it, for a wbole generation." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 



It will most probably be objected, that the judg- 
ment of this supreme tribunal can be carried into 
effect only by force of arms. 

Did we agree in this opinion, we should answer. 
Be it so. But in the name of humanity, and of 
policy, let us still have the congress and the court 
of nations. It would be truer mercy, it would be 
more substantial justice, that disputes should be 
thus amicably settled when it was possible ; and 
when submission could not be obtained by pacific 
measures, that the world should rise in arms, and 
overcome the invader of their peace. 

But we assert that arms would not be required 
for the enforcement of the court^s decree. Man 
is never driven to the necessity of committing 
crime ; and so, in the present case, this blessed end 
may be attained without the use of any means 
contrary to the doctrines of religion. 

The instrument we would adopt, is public opi- 
nion, that unseen, mysterious agency, to which 
kings and warriors bow, and nations yield. The 
mind sways the world, whatever may be the 
appearance of sovereignty to a superficial ob- 
server. It is opinion that moves the machinery 
of states, and guides the millions in their 
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iourae. If we look back into the Middle Ages, 

i behold the effects of excommunicatiou hurled 

l-^gainst a monarch by papal authority ; if we niftrk 

I low rulers trembled beneath the ban placed upon 

them, — how they cowered beneath the supremacy 

of opinion, and then compare the judgment of 

the court of nations with a curse of the [lopc, we 

L ahall feel inclined to acknowledge, that greater 

laecess would attend the decision of the inter- 

latioual court. 

" In civilized countries, there is not, probably, 
me-tenth part of the people who obey the laws 
fear of the aword of the magistrate. Nine 
I persons out of ten fear disgrace more than they 
I do any other punishment ; and men often inflict 
reapital punishment on themselves in order to es- 
I cape from the frown of public opinion, which they 
^fear more than death. It is iTue, that heretofore 
lubhc opinion has not had bo much influence on 
lations aa on iudividuals ( but as intercourse 
jetween nations incvcaaes, the power of pubhc 
■.(5)inion will increase. Nations make war as 
individuals fight duels, from feai- of disgrace, 
KtDore than from any other cause. If it were dis- 
graceful to go to war when there is a regular way 
f obtaining aatisfaction without, wars would be 
B rare as duels in New England, where they arc 
iagraceful."* 



* Ladd'i EuBjr, c 



; nnd Grotins has truljr dectiLred tbit 
m2 
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What physical power was adopted by our ami* 
nent jurists to reuder their codes of so binding an 
authority ? Did Grotius, Vattel, Puffendorf, and 
others^ enforce their opinions by threatening^ and , 
by arms ; and if not^ to what cause can we attri- 
bute their great success, but to the general appro- 
bation bestowed on the intrinsic truth and justice 
of their doctrines ? 

The executive, which we advocate, would be the 
Christian world ! Opinion gains power by exten- 
sion. It is impossible to stem a nation^s will; 
who then would dare to brave the censure of a 
universe ? Suppose the court to have been 
established, and the human race for a time to have 
enjoyed tranquillity. Suppose men had tasted of 
the attendant blessings, such as plenty, culti- 
vation of the mind, improvement in the arts and 
sciences, economy in expenditure, increasing pros- 
perity and happiness, and progress in morality. 
A dispute arises between two nations. By 

no man, (and therefore in a great degree no body of men,) can feel 
secure or happy under a consciousness of violated duty, and of 
censure incurred as a deserved consequence. " Neque tamen 
quamvis a vi destitutum jtM omni caret effectu : — ^nam justitia 
securitatem affert conscientiae, injustitia tormenta ac laniatus, quales 
in tyrannorum pectoribus describit Plato. Justitiam probet, injus- 
titiam damnat proborum consensus. Quod vero maximum est, 
hsec Deum inimicum, ilia faventem babet, qui judicia siia ita post 
banc vitam reservat, ut saepe eorum vim etiam in hac vita ref^rae- 
sentet, quod multis exemplii liistorite decent." — De Jure Belli ac 
PaciSt Proleg. s. 20. 
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mutual consent it is referred to the court. The 
government of one of the countriea refuses to 
obey the decision. 

What indignation would be created at this 
attempt to impede the advance of man to per- 
fection, and to throw the torpli of discord into the 
midst of a world at peace ! Every community 
represented in the court would feel that it was 
insulted and mocked. Each people, adopting the 
cause na tlieir own, would regard the perjured 
state with horror and disgust. Each government 
would refuse to hold any couimunication with it, 
or to continue that social and commercial inter- 
course which is so essential to the well-being of 
a country. Excluded from the pale of civilized 
nations, a brand would be placed on it, as on the 
brow of the first murderer, and it would exist hut 
as an example of unparalleled wickedness. Then 
, would be felt the sentiment of the poet : 

" Curs'i] i3 the man, and voiil of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for public rule or private care, 
Tlmt wretch, that mooster, who delights iu 
Whose luBt is murder, and whose horrid joy 
To tear his country, and his kind destroy."* 

(The internal would be no less powerful than the 
I external pressure. The people, conscious of injus- 
Itice and of perjury in breaking the covenant; sen- 
1 rible to the benefits arising from peace ; observant 
• Iliad. Pope, b. \x. 1. B7 to B2 
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of the unchristian and dishauourable conduct of 
their rulers ; foreseeing increased burdens of 
taxation and a national bankruptcy, from the de- 
struction of their^coinmercial power, they with one 
voice would demand the fulfilment of the treaty 
from their government, and would themselves 
resolve to perform their part of the compact. 

Where is the ruling power that could resist this 
esecutive ? Where is the government that, aware 
of the probable results, would dare to infiringe 
the law of nations in so vital a branch ? 

The esecutive which we pi-opoae, promises to 
be certain in its results, and would be unattended 
by the loss of a man or of a guinea ; while the 
present mode of endeavouring to exact obedience, 
is not only uncertain, but brings such injury 
even to the successful party, that it was the 
remark of a celebrated general, " Nothing is 
more sad than a victory, except a defeat." Like 
the duellist, who, in seeking satisfaction, either 
receives his adversary's bullet in his heart, or, 
slaying his opponent, forfeits his own life to the 
offended laws of his country ; so a state de- 
manding reparation by force of arms, inevitably 
places itself in a worse situation thao it previously 
occupied. 
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CHAPTER V. 



POSSIBILITY OF EFFECTING 1 



f Let any one attend a court of justice, and ob- 
ft serve how complicated questions are unravelled 
h and simplified, Jiow difficult subjects are discussed, 
f analysed, and decided, what fair conclusions are 
I arrived at, true opinions formed, just verdicts de- 
I Evered, and he will allow that the task of the 
I national tribunal, composed of the wisest and 
I most learned civilians, would not be more difficult 
f nor less capable of a succeasfiil issue. 

Though the primary source of war is in the 
K passions, yet the circumstances which either in- 
I flame those passions, or are used as a cloak for 
I them, and which form the proximate motive to 
I "war, arc generally of so insignificant and trifliug a 
I character, as to admit of a far easier decision than 
[ can be given in most of the cases which are brought 
I before municipal courts of justice. Future ages 
I will scarcely credit, that in the nineteenth century 

r has been tlu^atened, or actually commenced, 
k-eoncerning such petty matters, that sane men 
f vould scarcely have instituted even a law-suit for 
I -Bie greater part of them,* Will it be contended 

ntlie ;eRr 1005, boidb BOldiera of the commonwealth ofMo- 
ran nwsjr with a bucket from s public ndl, betoii|;iiig t( 
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that the extent of a boundary, the existence of 
laws prohibiting the importation of opium, and 
the fact of an insult having been intentionaUy 
offered, could not be at least as satisfactorily de- 
termined by reason as by war? 

The court would enter with calmness and impar- 
tiality into the examination of the respective 
claims ; their passions would not be excited ; their 
judgments would not be blinded. 

The sulphur question with Naples contained 
within it as good a pretext for war, as any of the 
above subjects ; but the two countries wisely ac- 
cepted the mediation of the King of the French. 
Thus has that sovereign individually been acting 
in a capacity we would bestow on a body of coun- 
sellors. 

Few international conflicts rest on a sounder 
basis than that described in the pungent satire of 
Swift, as the ground of war between the Lillipu- 
tians and the Blefiiscudians. This war, in the 
words of the secretary for the private affairs of 

state of Bologna. The bucket might be worth a shilliugy but it 
produced a quarrel which was worked up into a long and bloody 
war. 

A fierce war between England and Spain originated from cutting 
off the ears of an English smuggler. 

" So paltry a sum,*' says Burke, " as threepence in the eyes of 
a financier, so insignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philoso- 
pher, have shaken the pillars of a commercial empire that circled 
the whole globe." — See American Prize Essay y by a Friend to 
Peace, 
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[ LUliput, " began on the following i 
F allowed on all hands, that the primitive way of 
I breaking eggs before we eat them, was upon the 
I larger end ; but hia present majesty's grandfather, 
I while lie was a boy, going to eat an egg, and 
V breaking it according to the ancient practice, hap- 
I pened to cut one of his fingers ; whereupon the 
I emperor hia father, published an edict, command- 
t ing all his subjects, upon great penalties, to break 
i the smaller end of their eggs. The people so 
I highly resented this law, that our histories tell ua, 
Efliere have been six rebelhons raised on this ac- 
I count, wherein one emperor lost his life, and ano- 
I ther his cronTi. These civil commotions were coii- 
I atantly fomented by the monarchs of Blefuscu ; 
I and when they were quelled, the exUes always fled 

L for refuge to that empire Now the Big- 

I midian exUes have found so much credit in the 
r Emperor of Blefuscu'a court, and so much private 
k aaaiatance and encouragement from their party 
\ here at home, that a bloody war has been carried 
1 on between the tsvo empires for six- and- thirty 
ins, with various success ; during which time 
E we have lost forty capital ships, aud a much 
l;gFeater number of smaller vessels, together with 
■ thirty thousand of our best seamen and soldiers; 
tand the damage received by the enemy is reckoned 
f to be somewhat greater than ours," 

The feasibility of our project cannot be ques- 
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tioned^ from any complication or obscurity by 
which it might be surrounded ; it is in itself ex- 
ceedingly plain and simple^ and it is more easily 
comprehended than are most of the treaties 
entered into between states. Though it has 
never been carried out to its full extent, yet the 
elements of which it is composed, have in prac- 
tice met with success, and in theory with praise 
from wise and practical men. 

Governments were eager to adopt the plan of 
Henry the Fourth of France on this subject, and 
William Penn ratified a treaty of peace with 
savage Indians. The design which we have 
sketched, is less complicated than that proposed 
by Henry, and the nations to which we appeal, 
are civilized and Christian. Let us also remem- 
ber, that special congresses have been able to 
pacify belligerents, after war has raged, after 
injuries extensive and irreparable have been in- 
flicted, and after the worst passions have been 
aroused and nurtured. With how much greater 
facility could every quarrel be amicably arranged, 
if it were referred to decision before the occur- 
rence of these evUs ! With how much greater 
success could every angry feeling be allayed, every 
cause of hostility be crushed ! 

Let Britain then, or America, or any country 
in the world, give the example, and make overtures 
to other governments on this subject, and all ap- 
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parent difficultiea will rapidly fade away. States 
that have groaned beneath war for ages, would 
crowd forward to accept the proffered booa. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PKBFEKBrJCB DUE TO OUR FLAM. 



In a poUtical, as in a moral and a social view, the 
plan which we have proposed is entitled to pre- 
ference over war, and it also poasessea advantages 
, which render it superior to the measure of a spe- 
-cial coDgreaa, or of arhitration. 

One would think the proposition self-evident, 
that a calm examination, rather than violence, is 
adapted to the discovery of truth. What should 
we say of that man, who, professing a desire to 
investigate a disputed queation, commenced ope- 
rations by flying into a pasaion, and who thought, 
'■ if he could succeed in knocking down by physical 
force every opponent, that he had arrived at the 
I- truth and justice of the case ? And yet not more 
L rational is the appeal to arms by a nation. There 
L is no doubt but that the trial by battle and by 
Lordeal, practised in what we call the more barha- 
poua ages, was far superior to war, in whatever 
I light we may view it. And we would solemnly 
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aiid without iiuy iuteutioii to ridicule, saggeat 
that our fellow beings had better return to that 
custom, unless they think the scheme which we 
haie submitted, worthy of their adoption.* 

As a practical tllustration of the grounds for 
our prefereuce, we may here offer the remarks of 
a very sensihle writer, who, speaking of the boiru- 
dary dispute between this country and the United 
States, points out how much more easily and 
satisfactorily it might be terminated by justice, 
than by arms. " The laud," he observes, " about 
which the dispute is lield, is of little comparatire 
value to either party at present, aud is not likely to 
be of much more importance than it is, in our gene- 
ration. So that if we fight, it will be for the benefit 
of posterity j a new reason for war. Very creditable 
doubtless to the inventive genius of the age in 
wliich we live, but wldch yet admits of the question, 
whether we might not as well leave it to our beirs to 
settle their owu disputes? But then, as a basis of 
settlement, might not the question be offei-ed to 
the final arbitration of some disinterested third 
party; with this understauding, that as the gene- 
ral governments of the tvvo nations ai'e evidently 
disposed for an amicable arrangement, if, on the 

» "What in •«?" Baiii Nspnleon, when contem plating the 
BBDguinary plum of Borodino. " Whut is war? A trade (ffbar- 
bariata ! the whole art of which coneiets in being the strongest on 
agiren point (" and Knos in hisesgaya obaervea, " While we are 
wairiorB, wilb all our prBtensionB to olTiUiatiou, we are eavagcB,'' 
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r eouclusioa of the matter by the arbitrator, either 
I Maine or the colonies should think themselves 
1 i^grieved, the general governments should pur- 
I chase the lands in dispute, each of ita own party, 
[ accordingly as the difBculty might be stated re- 
1 spectively. Such a purchase would not coat either 
I country so much as the equipment of a liue-of- 
I battle ship, and the boundary might be struck, 
I and the matter might be ended without delay ."+ 
War is often undertaken merely to gratify 
caprice, or to feed ambition, or to advance indi- 
vidual interests, causes which, if tested by reason, 
could never involve communities in a dispute, and 
■ which, if submitted to the court of nations, would 
not be allowed to have the slightest weight. 
There is an account of a French minister, who 
I having displeased his royal master in expressing a 
different opinion about the proportions of a win- 
dow in a new palace, immediately resolved on 
f attacking another state, in order to divert the 
I king's attention from building, and to make him- 
I self useful. t 

PeacB or Wsr ? The question considered with espeoUJ rete- 
the differences eiiating hetweea the United Statea and 
.ritain." By a ClergyniBn of the Church of England, 1839. 
I This excellent treatise on an impartant qaesdoQ ahould be atten- 
I thely rend by friends and foes to padflc doctrines. 

ishumilitteiitfacheilui.hirBgedmji 1e ocEur et eiha- 
evant sea farniliers, ' Je aiua perdu j' e'ecria-t-il, 
I ^ pour qoelques ponees de mepriBC dans no bAtiinent, le roi oubtie 
laif j'y mcttrai boa ordre et je lui donnemi da 
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But sny that war ts commenced ou apparently 
more aubstantial grounds, yet it does Dot anawe 
the professed object. If undertaken for gain, tl 
is attended by lo8a ; if for precaution, it nevec 
guards ; if for satisfaction, it never satisfies ; and 
if for honour, it is followed by disgrace.* 
nnhappy thirst for conquest is generally as c 
trous to the victor as to the vanquished ; for the 
former adding to his empire more than he cas' 
govern or enjoy, the power which woidd have beeS' 
beneficial and ndvantagcouH if concentrated tJli 
preserved within due limits, becomes weakened 
useless, nay worse than useless, when spread o 
a greater extent than it can embrace. Let the 
history of our country tell what we have anffered 
through endeavouring to obtain and preserve ter- 
ritories on the continent. Let the annals 
Prance show the miserable results attending Hit 
cruel policy and insane ambition of ISfapolec 
Her exhausted resources, her murdered childre% 
speak in eloquent terms to our hearts and ( 
reason. 

" Happy is that nation," remarks WashingM 

DccopaCionB que lui feront onblier la trnelle ! ila'y a ^u« ;„ 
pour le tirer de tea batimena et U en uura pniBqa'il en fant ft]d# 
imoi.' " — Hiii, de France par tra dea Carri^eit, tom. 
• When we compare for a moment pacific and warlike 
we can taRj appreciate the aaying of Cicero ; •' Inie 
pacem jnslisiimo bello antifero ;" or in the words of ; 
" There never waa a bad peace, nor a good war." 
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Irving, " which, compact, united, loyal in all its 
parts, and concentrated in ita strength, seeks no 
idle acquisition of unprofitable and ungovernable 
territory ; which, content to be prosperous and 
happy, has no ambition to be great. It is like 
a man well organized in all his system, sound 
in health, and full of vigour ; unencumbered by 
useless trappings, and fixed in an unshaken atti- 
Hitude. But the nation insatiable of territory, 
■whose domains are scattered, feebly united, and 
■ireakly organized, is like a senseless miser, sprawl- 
ning among golden stores, open to every attack, 
Riitnd unable to defend the riches he vainly endea- 
vours to overshadow."* 

The pacification, which, in 1763, terminated so 
many dreadful conflicts, placed the affairs of Ger- 
many in precisely the same situation as at the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and both parties (Prussia 
and Austria), after an immense waste of blood 
umd treasure, derived from it no other benefit 
Iflian that of experiencing each other's strength, 
and a dread of renewing the calamities of so de- 
structive a contest. The English wrested Florida 
and Minorca from Spain, and restored them again 
by the treaty of 1783. The differences between 
France and England, in the East and West Indies, 
, and in Africa, were compromised by mutual con- 

i cessions, and the national debt had been aug- 
mented from £75,071,264, to ^61 46,5 82,844. It 
* Knickerbocker's Hislurjr of New York, b. vii. c. ii. 
L . . 1 
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WM, however, confidently asserted, that bythe addi- 
tional security which the acquisition of Canada had 
afforded to her colonies in North America, Great 
Britain would ultimately acquire ample indemnifi- 
cation for all her losses, in the increaaing trade 
aod prosperity of the colonies, and in the gradual 
diminution of bcr debt ; which would resolt from 
her being saved, more effectually than by any 
other method, from the necessity of another war. 
But raark the short-sighted calculations of such 
politicians I It was in order to lessen the weight 
of the debt incurred in pursuit of these very ob- 
jects, that Great Britain made that attempt upon 
the liberties of her American subjects, which, after 
reriving the horrors of war on both sides of the 
globe, and costing the hves of a hundred thousand 
British soldiers, terminated in the entire loss of 
those colonies, and in the addition of nearly a 
hundred millions to the burdens of the nation. 
On the part of France, which had been drawn into 
the American war, nothing was acquired by the 
treaty of 1783: the Dutch lost some commercial 
privileges; and the Spaniards simply regained what 
they had been deprived of in the preceding war.* 

■ ■■ Elaminalion of the Prindplea conBidered toeupport War," 
hy n Lailj. Tract S, of Fesce Sonielj. See also the dispute be- 
tneenSpBJii mi Britain on cutting logusoodai Campeschf. " The 
court of MiidHd agreed to pay :f 95, ODO, but not doing so, hoatiliciei 
vuininenceil. By the Logffooi) War, the nation lost more than 
inO.OOO of her sous, and Eipended no less thon €40,003,000 ster- 
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Frequently war is undertakea as a measure of 
precaution, which, of all reasons, is the moat falla- 
cious. Attack a country because it is becoming 
1 prosperous I Envy of the basest kind can only be 
I the motive. It would be as just and as reasonable 
I for men of little stature to determiue upon deatroy- 
\ ing thoae of larger size, lest their siiperior might 
should be dangerous. " In the light of precau- 
tion," observes Gibbon, " all conquest must be 
L ineffectual, unless it could be universal ; for, if 
I successful, it only iuvolvea the belligerent power in 
I additional difficulty, and a wider sphere of hosti- 
I lity." The truth of this assertion is fully proved 
I by experience, Thus the Romans conquered the 
neighbouring states of Italy and Gaul, only to be 
brought into collision with the fierce nations of 
[ Germany and Parthia; thus Alexander over-ran 
I Media and Persia, only to see his armies rolled 
back before the Scythian forees, or the inuumera- 
I ble legions of India; thusthe empire of Napoleon, 
I Tictorioua over the states of Germany and Italy, 
I recoiled at length before the aroused indignation 
[ of the northern powers. 

The balance of power, aa it is called, has been a 
L prolific source offoUyaud iniquity, and has formed 
I a specious plea for every kind of absurd, extrava- 
L gant, and cruel conduct. Passion, interest, gold, 

I Kng. The VBlunble trade with SpEin w»s minod." — Biglmd't 
\siit. itf England. 
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and arms, have ever outweighed every other eon- 
sideratioD. Hciiceforth the balance of nations 
aboiiid be regulated by the scales of justice alone. 

William the Third desired to humble the French 
king ; and, after a war of eight years, that had raged 
in Flanders, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Ire- 
land, and the West Indies, at length, by the treaty 
of Ryswick, England obtained as a compensation 
for her almost mined commerce, and the burden 
of the national debt entailed on posterity, for one 
hundred thousand of her sons, and upwards of 
twenty millions of treasure, the recognition of the 
title of William the Third! 

Queen Anne proposed to herself the same design 
of depressing the Bourbon family ; and, after all 
the sanguinary battles fought for this object, 
during eleven years, the following conditions were 
obtained by the peace of Utrecht. The grand 
aim of the confederacy, which had been to effect 
a permanent separation between the French and 
Spanish crowns, was secured only by an ungua- 
ranteed promise on the part of the Bourbon fa- 
mily, that the two kingdoms should never be 
united ; a renunciation to which they readily con- 
sented ; having declared it to be null and void by 
the fundamental laws of France ; and one which, 
in the words of a protest entered in the House of 
Lords, was so fallacious, that no reasonable man, 
much less whole nations, could ever look upon it 
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ie any security.* The commercial treaty pro- 
cured for England yiaa so exceedingly un- 
favourable to the interests of trade, that the bill 
for rendering it effectual was rejected by the 
commons, in consequence of the numerous peti- 
tions against it from merchants in all parts of 
the country. 

No alteration was produced in Louis's couduct 
towards the Pretender, by his enforced recog- 
nition of the Queen's title. The Dutch were 
hurried into a treaty, in many respects less ad- 
vantageous than one by which their pensionary 
Heinsius had declared they would lose the fruit 
I of all the blood and treasure hitherto expended. 
And with regard to Austiia, Marshal Villara 
justly observed, that, " after a war of fourteen 
years, during which the Emperor and the King 
of France had nearly quitted their respective 
capitals, Spain had seen two rival kings in 
Madrid, and almost all the petty states of Italy 
had changed their sovereigns ; a war which had 
desolated the greater part of Europe, was con- 
cluded OH the very terms which might have been 
I procured at the comntencement of hostilities."-^ 

The grants of parliament in the course of 
b thirteen years, had exceeded eighty millions ; and 
Vat the death of Queeu Auue, the debt amounted 
[ to £50,644,306, requiring ^2,811,903 to be annu- 
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nlly raised in taxes oa the labour and property of 
the people, towards paying the interest of it.* 

Charles the Second of Eagland declared war 
against Holland for taking tvro English ships, and 
would nut accept compensation, though they 
offered it. After three years' war, a peace was 
coneluded.t 

Whatever the event of war, the waste of blood 
and treasure is frightful; and the sa^-ing which 
would he effected by our plan, must be considered 
lis a great advantage. 

In a mere political view, we should remember 
that the people form the sinews of a nation's 
prosperity; that the labour of man gives to all 
things their value, and that the wealth of a 
country is to be tested by her industrious popn- 
lation, rather than by magazines, or stores, or 
ships, or armies. One may form some idea of 
the vast amount of human life sacrificed at the 
shrine of the demon. War, if he will read the 
history of a single campaign of Alexander, or of 
Napoleon, and then hear in mind how many like 
miserable events have cursed the earth. J Bnrke, 

• Rees' Cyplopoedia. See " Princiiilea of War," by R Lady, 
+ The American war of 1812, "ended io a treaty which settled 
nothing, and made uo dluaao to the causes of the wnr." — Bnci/- 
ciopedia Atnfricana. 

J There were twenty-four wars between PrBnce and England 
alone, from a.d. 1110 to 1803, — 260 of those 700 years, were 
■penl by those nations in butchering one another! From 1161 
loU7l, (310 years,) 186 were war-time. From 1368, they were 
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in his " Vindication of Natiirnl Society," estimates, 
from historical statistics and facts, that 36,000,000 
I of human beings have been slaughtered in war, 
[ and says they may justly be taken at one thou- 
sand times the number, " 1 think the numbers 
of men now upon earth," he continues, " are com- 
puted at 500,000,000 at the most. Here the 
slaughter of mankind, on what you will call a 
small calculation, amounts to upwards of seventy 
times the number of smils this day on the globe !" 
and then, with unfeigned indignation, he ex- 
claims, " Ye legislators, ye civihzers of mankind, 
your regulations have done more mischief in cold 
blood, than all the rage of the fiercest animals 
in their greatest terrors or furies has ever done or 
ever could do." This work was published before 
" the mighty murderer," Napoleou, appeared ; and 
I we are much below the mark, if we assert, that 
he, from the ruptiu'e of the peace of Amiens in 
1804, to his eventful fall, caused the slaughter of 
I 2,500,000 of Frenchmen. To these we must add 
I the thousands aud tens of thousands of Germans, 
Swiss, Poles, Itahans, Neapolitans, and Elyrians, 
I whom he forced under his eagles, aud at a mode- 
I XBte computation, these must have amounted to 
1,500,000. It ia obviously just to assume, that the 
■■number which feU on the side of his adversaries, 

[ Bt war 101 iu 103 jearal It U camputcd tbat 131)0 wars 
been carried on by Prance, since the origin of the Preach 
inhy. ("ee Auierican Priie Easnys. 
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was equftl to that of the forces agmnst which they 
were brought. Thus we may assert that the latter 
years of Nnpteon's glory were purchased at no less 
an expense than 6,000,000 of human hves. 

This horrible inroad on the fairest portion of 
the population of Europe, resulted in the abandon- 
ment of every conquered territory, the bringing of 
foreign eneraiea twice within twenty-four months 
under the walls of Paris, and tlie erasure of Napo- 
leon's name from the records of dominion.* 

Let us also remember that the uafortunate 
creatures who have thus been mingled in an 
iudiscriniiuate and horiible carnage, were not 
thoae alone, who, inflamed by their worst passions, 
thirsted for blood and for power, but the poor 
ignorant beings, who, dazzled by the falsehoods 
of glory, and the veil thrown around the miseries 
of war, have been bhndly led away, and only dis- 
covered their fatal error, wlien too late. Nay, 
worse than this, many thousands wfio have thus 
miserably perished, have been torn irom their 

• For the?e Dumbers, see Nflpoleon's official jdurnsl, the Mooi- 
telir. We le»m from Labaiinie'a and Porter's Narrative of the 
Campaign in Russia, that in the battle of Boradiao, 80,000 men 
fell in one day ! The horses which lay on the ground from right 
to lett, numbered full 25,00(1. Of 400,000 warriors who passed 
the Niamen on opening the campaign, scarcely 20,000 re 
The Russian irmy, which, in the commencement of tbe pureoit, had 
amounted to 125,000 effective men, muatered only 18,000 when 
the camjiaign was oloaed. On a moderate computation, 300,000 
lives were lost in 173 days. 
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homes, their families, and their coimtriett, the vic- 
tims of proscription and impressment, to swell the 
martial array, and to add to the number of mur- 
dered men on the field of battle. How horrible 
must be that system which depends for its sup- 
port on the worst passions of man, or on his 
ignorance, or on the liolation of his dearest 
Tights 1 

Is life too long ? Is the world too happy ? 
Man has but few years to dwell on earth, 
and they are darkened by care and sorrow. 

Let us look at the expeuse which would be 
saved by the adoption of our plan. Great mis- 
conception prevails regarding the effect of war on 
commerce. Because a feverish excitement is then 
abroad, snperficial observers are apt to think that 
vitality and strength are infused into trade. Let 
them be undeceived, and know that traoqniUity 
and security form the very life of commerce, and 
the active piinciple of trade ; that war burdens a 
country, drains its resources, and checks and im- 

ides its traffic. 

Monsieur Necker, one well experienced in 
concerning commercial and political bene- 
, has left strong testimony in our favour. 

Have you balanced," he asks those who be- 

ive war improves commerce, "the advantages 

lu expect from war, against the iujmies which 
will sustain from the augmented rate of 
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interest, occasioned by the multiplication of go- 
vernment loans and the deamess of labour^ which 
is a necessary consequence of the increase of taxes? 
Are you certain, that while you endeavour to ob- 
tain a new branch of commerce by the sword, you 
may not lose another, either through that defer- 
ence which you will be obliged to pay to your 
ancient allies, or those concessions which your 
new allies may require ? In a word, are you 
sufficiently acquainted with the whole extent of 
your present prosperity; and have you formed an 
estimate of all the sacrifices which the very end of 
your ambition may deserve? Nothing is more 
simple than the word commerce in its vulgar 
estimation ; nothing more complicated when it is 
applied to the universality of exchanges, to the 
importance of some, the inutility of others, the 
disadvantage of many ; to political views in short; 
to labour, taxes, and all the unexpected combina- 
tions which war and great events produce. Deli- 
berate and deep reflection then is necessary, before 
we determine to kindle the flames of a war for a 
commercial advantage. And it ought never to 
be forgotten, that in time of peace a diminution 
of certain duties, a bounty on some exportations, 
a privilege obtained from some foreign nations, 
and many other advantages resulting from a wise 
administration, are often of far greater value than 
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the object which is proposed to be gained by 
fleets and armies."* 

Speaking of France in particular, he observes, 

^ 

" The quantity of specie in the kingdom is im- 
mense; but the want of public confidence very 
often occasions the greater part of it to be hoarded 
up. The population of the kingdom is im mense 
but the excess and nature of the taxes impoverish 
and dishearten the inhabitants of the country. 
In a state of misery, the human species is weak- 
ened, and the number of children who die before 
their strength can be matured, is no longer in a 
natural proportion. 

" The revenue of the sovereign is immense, but 
the public debt consumes two-fifths of it; and 
nothing can diminish this burden but the fruits 
of a prudent economy, and the lowering of the 
rate of interest. 

" The contributions of the nation, in particular, 
are immense ; but it is only by the strengthening 
of public credit, that government can succeed in 
finding sufficient resources in extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

" Finally, the balance of commerce in favour of 
the kingdom is an immense source of riches, but 
war interrupts the current. Hence results an 

* " On the Administration of the Finances of France," c. xxxiv. 
and xxzT., " on the Calamities of War," &c. These chapters are 
ably translated, and published as Tract 11, of the Peace Society. 

N 
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important reflection; namely: that the nation 
which derives the most considerable advantages frwn 
peacCy makes also the greatest sacrifices whenever it 
renounces that state of quiet and prosperity " 

These remarks are applicable to every country 
in their substance, and show us the opinion of 
one, who, with the best opportunities of informa- 
tion, had deeply studied the subject. 

Yes ! though war may throw capital into new 
channels for a time, yet great sums of money are 
kept back by its means, and many hands are alto- 
gether deprived of an opportunity for employment. 
Every poor man has to pay for war in the price of 
his bread, and in the increased value placed upon 
all the necessaries of existence. The middle classes 
of society suflFer in a similar way. The articles 
which are produced for warfare, " want,^^ says a 
writer already cited, " the germinating power 
which peaceful manufactures possess, one remark- 
able characteristic of which is, that they multiply 
the demands for industry, as they supply those 
demands. 

" No sooner has war been declared, than the 
merchant shipping of each power finds itself placed 
in new and embarrassing circumstances. Much of 
it is compelled to remain altogether in port ; the 
portion that endeavours to maintain a traffic, is 
obliged to endure the delays and the expense, as 
Tfc BjOeds the protection of a Avarlike convoy. A 
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few of the better-built and swifter merchant-ships 
relinquish their useful and honourable occupations 
to join in the strife ; and, under letters of marque, 
take up the character which their commanders 
and crews have previously most dreaded and ab- 
horred, namely, that of pirates. 

" Nor does agriculture languish less than trade. 
In the last French war, the English markets were 
greatly raised, but in the long run the consequences 
are always fatal. Witness the distresses of the 
farmers and landed proprietors on the return of 
peace, when the unnatural prices suddenly failed. 
And this is taking the most favourable view ; but 
let a country be the field of war, and this must be 
the case somewhere, and then let the results to 
agriculture be regarded. Instead of waving her- 
vests and prosperous husbandmen, what are the 
features that strike the eye after a year or two of 
campaigning ? The young men have been taken 
from the plough and the wain, to drive the artillery 
horse, and to form the ranks; the villages are devas- 
tated, the fields neglected; famine succeeds to 
plenty, and pestilence to health ! 

" ^Why do you think, sire, of attempting a 
descent on England? you cannot hold it;^ was 
the question put by a general to Napoleon — 
' True,^ was his reply, ' I do not think of at- 
tempting to retain it; but if I can spread my 
troops upon it for a week, I can so despoil it, as 

N 2 
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tliat no Englishman shall be able to live in it for 
a hundred years to come/ ^^* 

What grand and extensive benefits might be 
bestowed upon a country, by the judicious appli- 
cation of that treasure which is recklessly wasted 
in support of war ! " The ruinous expensiveness 
of war/^ says Archbishop T\Tiately, " which will 
never be adequately estimated till the spread of 
civilization shall have gained general admission 
for just views of political economy, would alone^ 
if fairly computed, be almost sufficient to banish 
war from the earth/^ 

The maintenance of naval and military estab- 
lishments for the purpose of oflFensive and de- 
fensive warfare, is said to consume seven-eighths 
of the income of nations.f 

We have in truth felt the consequences, by the 
national debt imposed upon the country, — a debt 
contracted by our predecessors, — one that sprang 
from the vile extravagance of war ; and that, at 
the present day, fetters industry, and taxes un- 
deservedly all labour. J 

It may give some idea of the expenses atten- 
dant upon war, to state, that Britain is said to 
have spent £1500,000,000 sterling in her wars ! 
The difference to Great Britain of her naval and 

* See " Peace or War," by a Clergyman. 

t Ladd's Essay, c. vi. 

X See Note M, where the expenses of war are set forth at length. 
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miKtary expenses between 1815, a year of war, 
and 1818, one of peace, was £45,362,677 ! 

The British expenditure during the struggle of 
the ninety days, which terminated in the battle 
of Waterloo, is considered to have averaged 
£1,000,000 a day ! And during the late war in 
Portugal, our expenditure was £1,000,000 per 
week.* 

What would not such sums have accomplished 
in promoting the welfare of our race ? 

Of course the eflFect of such extraordinary 
demands is an awful increase in taxation. Cole- 
ridge, in his verses called the *' Devil^s Walk,^^ 
thus describes the feelings of that personage 
during one portion of his progress : 

^' As he stood upon Westminster Bridge, he saw 
A pig down the river float ; 
The pig swam well, but at every stroke. 
It was cutting its own throat. 

^' He looked on the sight with gloating eyes 
Of joy and exultation. 
For it put him in mind of his daughter, War, 
And her darling child. Taxation \" 

The preference due to a pacific tribunal may 
not only be gathered from the causes and nature 
of war, but has been acknowledged by the recourse 
had at last to a congress after serious losses. By 
this conduct rulers have tacitly admitted that an 

* See " Peace or War ;'* and the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry of Massachusetts Peace Society ; Rees's Cyclopaedia, ike. 
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appeal to arms must ultimately yield to counsel 
and deliberation. How insane do nations appear, 
refusing to erect a court of appeal, flying to arms, 
lavishing money, spilling blood, committing crime, 
and then coming back, after all, to the only ef- 
fectual means ! 

The nature of such contests is well shown in the 
forcible remarks of the Ettrick Shepherd. *' The 
history of every war,^^ he says, *'is very like a 
scene I once saw in Nithsdale. Two boys from 
dififerent schools met one fine day upon the ice. 
They eyed each other with rather jealous and 
indignant looks, and with defiance on each brow. 
What are ye glowrin' at, Billy V ' What's that 
to you? I'll look where I have a mind, and 
hinder me if ye daur.' A hearty blow was the 
return to this, and then such a battle began ! 
It being Saturday, aU the boys of both schools 
were upon the ice, and the fight instantly became 
general and desperate. 

" I tried to pacify them, and asked one party 
why they were pelting the others ? what had they 
done to them ? ' O naething at a', mon ; we 
just want to gie them a good thrashin'.' 

" After fighting till they were quite exhausted, 
one of the principal heroes stepped forth between 
them, covered with blood, and his clothes torn to 
tatters, and addressed the belligerent parties thus : 
^ Weel, Fll tell you what we'U do wi' ye. If ye'U 
let us alane, we'll let you alane.' 
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" There was no more of it : the war was at an 
end, aud the boys scattered away to their play. 
I thought at the time, and have often thought 
since, that that trivial affray was the best epitome 
of war in general, that I hiwl ever seen. Kings 
aud ministers of state are just a set of grown-up 
children, exactly like the children I speak of; 
with only this material difference, that instead of 
fighting out the needless quarrels they have 
raised, they sit in safety and look on, hound out 
their innocent, but servile subjects to battle, and 
then, after a waste of hlood and treasure, are glad 
to make the hoy's conditions : ' If ye'll let us alaue, 
ve'l! let you alane.' " 

This is the general course of war ; aud we assert 
that it would be a manifest advantage for nations 
to lei each other alone at first ; in other words, 

» that they should have recourse to justice in the 
I first instance, in the place of only appealing to it 

■ when they are exhausted or satiated. 

Add to these considerations, that our plan has 
met with the approbation of many wise and good 

f men; and that it has been adopted in its principle 

t with frequent success, and where it has failed, 
tliere have been incidents which wo propose to 

I exclude. 

1. It has appeared in miniature among the 

1 ancient Greeks in the council of the Amphic- 
tyons. This was an assembly composed of dele- 
gates from the different states of Greece, and was 
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established^ according to most writers, in the year 
1497, B.C., by King Amphictyon, son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, as a point of union for the several 
communities. RoUin says, " His principal view 
was, to unite in the sacred bond of amity the 
several states of Greece admitted into it, and 
oblige them by that union, to undertake the 
defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant 
for the happiness and tranquillity of their 
country. . . . They had full power to discuss all 
diflfierences which might arise between the Am- 
phictyonic cities." 

Originally twelve, and afterwards thirty-one 
Grecian provinces sent two deputies each, who 
assembled twice a year, and oftener if required, 
at Delphi or Thermopylae, with great solemnity. 
They decided both political and religious matters, 
composed public dissensions by force or persua- 
sion, punished civil or criminal olBfences, and 
particularly transgressions of the law of nations. 
After the decision was published, a fine was in- 
flicted on the guilty state, which, if not paid in 
due time, was doubled. If the state did not then 
submit, the whole confederacy took up arms to 
reduce it to obedience. The refractory power 
might also be excluded from the confederation.* 

The advantages of this council are sufficiently 
shown by the period of its existence, which lasted 

* Gillies' History of Greece, vol. i. p. 107. 
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for fifteen centuries ; by the favour with which it 
was regarded; its adoption by so many states; 
the great respect generally paid to its decrees; 
and the high degree of civilization attained by 
the people over whom it had influence.* 

The chief disadvantage attending it, was the 
allowance of war to enforce its sentence, an act 
which prevented that close intimacy, friendship, 
and union, so essential to the welfare and safety 
of states situated like those of Greece, and which, 
encouraging them to weaken their forces against 
each other, gradually eflfected their decline and 
ruin. 

2. Next in order of time was the Achaean 
league, an alliance originally defensive, formed 
among several cities in Achaia, in southern Greece. 
" Strangers to the desire of conquest, and having 
little connection with corrupt nations, they never 
employed falsehood even against their enemies. 
Although each city was independent of the 
others, yet they formed one body, and one state. 
So great was their character for justice and 
probity, that the Greek cities of Italy referred 
their disputes to their arbitration.'^f At length, 

* Rees, in his Cyclopaedia, observes, "Their determinations 

were received with the greatest veneration, and were ever held 

'sacred and inviolable. Had its members been actuated by a spirit 

of peace, of justice, and of good order, it would have rendered it 

for ever respectable." 

t Rees; and according to Pol>bius . "The Achaeans so far 

N 3 
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however, they transgressed the defensive limit 
and became subject to the Lacedemonians. 

3. The Lycian confederacy consisted of twenty- 
three cities ; and Rees says, " that the inhabitants, 
were commended by the ancients for their sobriety 
and manner of administering justice/' 

4. The league of the Hanse Towns sprang up 
about A.D. 1239. The confederation first com- 
menced by a league between the cities of Lu- 
bcck and Hamburgh, and afterwards consisted of 
about eighty-five cities, embracing the wealth of 
Europe. They first formed a system of inter- 
national laws, enacted in their general assemblies. 
While they remained at peace, they flourished 
exceedingly ; but at length, engaging in war, they 
drew down upon them jealousy and suspicion, 
and were gradually reduced. 

5. The defensive alliance of the states of Swit- 
zerland, commonly called the Helvetic Union, was 
founded in 1308. An essential object of this 
confederation is, to " preserve general peace and 
good order ; for which purpose it was covenanted 
that all public dissensions shall be finally settled 
between the contending parties in an amicable 
manner; and with this view particular judges 
and arbitrators are appointed, who shall be em.- 

gained the esteem and confidence of all the Europeans, that their 
name became common to all that country." See Essays by Ladd 
and John A. BoUes. 
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powered to compose the dissensions wliicli may 
happen to arise."* Their diet is composed of am- 
bassadorSj who act upon the laws which have been 
enacted by their respective governments. For 
more than five hundred years this confederacy 
has existed ; and though depressed by the French 
revolution, it stdl exists as a guide and as a 
model, in many of its features, for the adoption 
of Christendom. 

6. Henry the Fourth of France, who truly 
merited the title of " Great," if it were only from 
this act, in concert with Elizabeth of England, 
projected a plan for preserving the peace of 
Europe. The proposal met with general favour, 
and its esecutiou was prevented only by the knife 
of the assassin Ravaillac. The outhne of this 
great design has fortunately been preserved in the 
thirtieth book of Sully's memoirs. Tbat able 
statesman claims attention to the subject from 
" all being convinced by long experience, that 
the happiness of mankind can never arise from 
war." He himself acknowledges that there ex- 
isted many prejudices in his own breast, and that 
he for a long time refused to entertain the project, 
until he was persuaded, almost against his will, 
by the force of truth alone. After a severe exami- 
nation, " I found myself," he says, " confirmed in 

■ Bees' CyclopediK. Lndd's Essay, e. viii. e, 6. Sre also from 
■. 9. to a. 23, a delsiled lucuunl of the congrcBB of Panmua. 
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the opinion, that the design of Henry the Great 
was upon the whole just in its intention, possile 
and even practicable in all its parts, and infinitely 

glorious in all its effects/' " Among the 

diflferent dismemberings which Henry^s plan 
would have occasioned/' he continues, " we may 
observe that France received nothing for itself 
but the glory of distributing them with equity. 
Henry had declared this to be his intention long 
before. He even sometimes said, with equal good 
sense and moderation, that were these dispositions 
firmly established, he would have voluntarily 
consented to have the extent of France deter- 
mined by a majority of svffrages!' " The 

purport of this great design was to divide Eu- 
rope equally among a certain number of powers, 
in such a manner that none of them might have 
cause of envy or fear from the possessions or 
power of the others. The laws and ordinances 
proper to cement an union between all these 
princes, and to maintain that harmony which 
should be once established among them, the reci- 
procal oaths and engagements in regard both to 
religion and policy, the mutual assurance in 
respect to the freedom of commerce, and the mea- 
sures to be taken to make all these partitions 
with equity, and to the general consent and 
satisfaction of the parties, all these matters are to 
be understood, nor is it necessary to say anything 
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of the precautions taken by Henry in regard to 
them. The most that could have happened, would 
hace been acme trifling diiEculties, which would 
easily have been obviated in the general council 
representing all the states of Europe, the estab- 
lishment of which, was certainly the happiest 
invention that could have been conceived to 
prevent those innovations which time often in- 
troduces into the wisest and most useful insti- 
tutions. 

"The model of this general council had been 
formed on that of the ancient Amphictyons of 
^&reece, with such alterations only as rendered 
it suitable to our customs, climate, and policy. 
It consisted of a certain number of commis- 
saries, ministers, or plenipotentiaries, from all the 
governments of the Christian republic, who were to 
be constantly assembled as a senate, to deliberate 
on any aifairs which might occur ; to discuss the 
different interests, pacify the quarrels, clew up 
and determine all the civil, political, and religious 
affairs of Europe, whether within itself, or with its 
neighbours. The form and manner of proceeding 
ill the senate, would have been particulai'ly deter- 
mined by the suffrages of the senate itself." In 
corroboration of the favour with which the plan 
was received, he declares that Elizabeth highly 
approved of it, that her successor, James, cautiously 
promised to advocate the design, when Henry huil 
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made it public. " The King of Sveden, the King 
of Deamark, the I'oited States, the Land^rare of 
Hesse, the Prince of AjUialt, the Duke of Savoy," 
declared themselves in favour of it. " So," he 
continues, " all the reformed religion in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Lower Austria, many Protestant 
princes and towns in Germany, and all the Swiss 
rantons of this religion. And when the succes- 
sion of Cleves, which the emperor showed himself 
disposed to usurp, became another incentive to 
the confederacy, there was then scarcely any part 
of Germany that was not for us," 

Does not the very fact of this proposition hav- 
ing been made, afTord a strong argument in our 
favour ? A monarch, a wise and an experienced 
monarch, who had taken part in many destmctive 
wars, at length, influenced by the horrors and the 
accidents attending them, seeing their utter inef- 
ficiency either as a means of precaution or of re- 
paration, invented a plan for permanent peace. 
Tliis circumstance of itself speaks volumes. It 
shows that not only does the Christian advocate 
peace from conscientious dictates; not only does 
the minister, (as the Duke of Sidly and M. 
Necker,) advocate peace from political motives, 
but even that the victorious monarch is driven to 
the same conclusion by sad experience. Cinoin- 
natns turned from war to the plough : Charles the 
Fifth deserted the din of battle for the silence of 
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the cloister : far nobler the conduct of Henry, 
who relinquished arms, and endeavoured to esta- 
blish universal and lasting peace I 

There does not seem to be any necessity for the 
dismemberment of states, as they could be easily 
governed on the pacific principle, with their pre- 
sent extent and population. The very attempt to 
create equality in power, would probably cause 
numerous dissensions, and therefore would not be 
a fitting commencement for a system of peace. 
The division, if attempted by argument alone, 
would be impolitic; if by force of arms, it would 
be unjust. Let the doctrines of peace once gain 
sufficient influence, and there will be no occasion 
for fear or envy. This defect has given a com- 
plicated appearance to Henry^s design, and has 
introduced needless difficulties; while the great 
aim should be to induce the speedy adoption of a 
salutary plan, by simplifying every incident, and 
removing every obstacle. 

This disadvantage, however, may be taken away 
with as little injury to the substance of the 
scheme, as we inflict on the oak when we remove 
the ivy from around its trunk. 

The essence of the project was the formation of 
a court for the appeal of nations, which Sully 
entitles, "the happiest invention.^' We have 
seen how eagerly almost every contemporary 
government embraced the proposal; and scarcely 
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a succeeding writer hlis alluded to it, without 
bestowing upon its principle unequivocal praise.* 

Abb^ de St. Pierre, in his "Discours sur le 
Grand Homme/^ speaks rapturously of this plan, 
and observes, ''This prince has always had the 
honour of being considered as the author of the 
most important invention and most useful disco- 
very for the benefit of mankind, that has yet 
appeared in the world, the execution of which may, 
perhaps, be reserved by Providence for the great- 
est and most capable of his successors/^ In 1693, 
William Penn published "an Essay on the Present 
and Future Peace of Europe," and referring 
to this design, remarks, " His example (Henry's) 
tells us that this is fit to be done ; Sir William 
Temple's History of the United Provinces shows 
by a surpassing instance that it may be done ; and 
Europe, by her incomparable miseries, that it ought 
to be done,'' 

The scheme of Henry was also brought before 
the public notice with commendation, by the phi- 

* In the Royal Library is an ancient MS. discourse, the author 
of which seems not in the least to have doubted the success of 
Henry's plan ; and M. de Perifiac, who, in the third part of his history 
of this monarch, has given a short, but very accurate account of the 
scheme, says positively that it would have succeeded, and confirms 
his assertion by strong arguments and proofs. The continuator of 
Thuanus, (1609,) does not appear to be of a different sentiment. 
The Mar^chal de Bassompiere, in the first volume of his journal, 
seems to regard it with approbation, as does also the author of the 
life of the Duke D'Epemon. 
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lanthropic Count Sellon, founder and president of 
the Geneva Peace Society, anct a staunch advocate 
for the inviolability of human life. Its aound 
policy was impliedly admitted by the declaration 
of the allied sovereigns at Aix-la-ChapeUe, and by 
the English and Americans in the settlement of 
the boundaries between the United States and the 
colonies. 

May we not assume from these facts, that a plan 
formed on a similar basis, but more simple in its 
detail, more capable of execution, would meet 
with the attention and approbation of all civilized 
itates, and at length be established for the welfare 
roanF 

The next open advocate for a system {^f peace, 
is the enlightened and benevolent William Penn, 
whose success in legislation and in government, 
is of itself sufficient to recommend any of his poli- 
tical doctrines. " He was of opinion, that as 
governments held their parUaments, sessions, and 
assizes at home, to overrule men's passions and 
resentments, in order that they who had been 
injured by these, might obtain justice at home, so 
princes might, by a mutual concurrence, establish 
assemblies or diets abroad, to overrule the same 
bad aft'ectiona, with the view of obtaining justice in 
their disputes with one another. He suggested, 
therefore, the idea of a great diet on the continent 
for this purpose; that is, that the princes of 
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Europe would, for the same reason which first 
occasioned men to enter into society: viz., love 
of peace and order, eatablisli one Bovereign afisem- 
biy, before «hich all differences between them 
should be brought, which could not be termiuated 
by embassies; and the judgment of which shonld 
be so binding, that if any one government, offering 
its case for decision, did not abide by it, the rest 
should compel it. Such a diet might have one 
session in the year, or one in two or three years, 
or as often as occasion might require."* 

Thus we have the decision of this truly Christian 
ruler directly in favour of a national coin^ ; and in 
practice he adopted one important step towards its 
attainment, by entering* into a covenant of lasting 
peace with the savage Indians.t 

8. When the mighty and devastating ambition 
of Napoleon was checked, and the allied sovereigns 
had assembled at Ais-la-Chapelle, the Society in 
England for the Promotion of Permanent and 

* Clarkaon'a Life of Wiliinm Penn. 

t ClmrleB Cartel Irene de St. Pierre, who died in 1743, and who 
was the uncle of the author of "The Studies of Nature," wu Uw 
author of the next published diaeertstian on a Congress of NntioDa. 
Rousseau admired the plan, aod published a review npon it, with 
remnrkB of hie own, Tlie scheme resembleit that of the Ampl^c- 
tjronic Cooncil. See Ladd's Esaaf , c. i\. a. 2 ; and see also ■. 3 ; 
ond American Prize Easaf, by a Friend to Peace, p. US. It will 
also be found well worthy of attention to consider that the United 
States of America, each independanC of the other, jet submit thdr 
eODimon interests to the decision of the efeneral congress. 
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Universal Peace, drew up and presented an 
address, which contains such forcible sentiments 
on this subject, that part of it is well worthy of 
being transcribed. It ran thus : 

^' To their imperial and royal Majesties, and their 
Representatives, at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

" Illustrious Sovereigns, 

" Your Majesties are again assembled to deli- 
berate for the interests of mankind, and for the 
repose and welfare of the world. May the wis- 
dom that is from above preside in your coun- 
cils, and the charities of the gospel open your 
hearts to every variety of human suffering, and 
inspire them with benevolent plans of alleviation. 
Eighteen centuries have elapsed since the religion 
of Jesus was first announced with tidings of great 
joy to the whole earth. The first ages of Chris- 
tianity alone saw the scattered communities of the 
church united in the bonds of love and harmony. 

"When peace was within its borders, no violence 
of man could prevent their enlargement. But 
from that time it has been torn with dissensions, 
desolated with intestine slaughter, and dishonoured 
in the eyes Qf pagans and idolaters. 

***** 

" You have entered into a solemn covenant to 
make the precepts of Christianity the rules of 
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private administration in your respective domi* 
nions^ and of political intercourse and relation 
with each other and with foreign states. 

" Wise and admirable policy I developed by the 
influence of gospel light, after a long and tern* 
pestuous season of darkness and desolation ! 

" Your Majesties have felt the evils of war, and 
have deplored its calamities. You have seen its 
temporary successes to be without profit and with- 
out honour. You have therefore wisely deter- 
mined to oppose a barrier to its future encroach- 
ments and devastations. And how is this barrier 
to be formed ? 

''Will your Majesties condescend to take an 
example from the administration of justice in 
small communities. As the maxims of jurispru- 
dence decide between man and man, so may not 
the laws of a sound and Christian policy determine 
between contending kingdoms, before the high 
general tribunal of arbiters, whom your Majesties 
may select for that dignified and especial office. 

" And as the estates of a kingdom are assembled 
from time to time to hear complaints, and to 
redress wrongs, so your Majesties, by assembling 
in person, or by distinguished representatives, 
will stand as umpires, to whom will be referred all 
disputes in the great Christian commonwealth; 
and thus a perpetual congress will be established, 
to arbitrate between contending states, and to 
promote the happiness of the world.^ 
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This eloquent composition probably imparted a 
tone to the Declaration, shortly after signed by 
the ministers of the allied sovereigns. The follow- 
ing is the chief article to which all the high confe- 
derate powers aflftxed their names. 

" That they (the sovereigns) are firmly resolved 
never to depart, neither in their mutual relations, 
nor in those which connect them with other states, 
from the principles of intimate union which has 
hitherto presided over all their common relations 
and interests ; a union rendered more strong and 
indissoluble by the bonds of Christian fraternity, 
which the sovereigns have formed among themselves J' 

And afterwards they resolve in the Declaration 
never to recede from the " principles of this right 
of nations, — principles which in their application to 
a state of permanent peace, can alone elBfectually 
guarantee the independence of each government, 
and the stability of their general association." By 
these words, they acknowledge that Christian fra- 
ternity can alone preserve union and security. 
Happy would it be, were these sentiments thus 
declared in writing, engraved on the heart of 
every monarch, and interwoven with the counsels 
of every government I Alas ! while we write, the 
monarchs of those very nations which combined 
for common welfare and safety, are inflamed and 
irritated against each other, breathing war and 
hatred ! Could any circumstance speak more for- 
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cibly on behalf of a tribunal for their disputes^ 
than that mighty sovereigns should first allow 
peace to be essential to temporal and spiritual inte- 
rests, and yet within a few years be carried away 
by popular frenzy, or by their own passions, and 
entertain the resolution of again deluging the 
world with human blood ? 

During the present year, (June, 1840,) the Ame- 
rican Peace Society, which has been indefatigable 
in its exertions, sent to every crowned head in 
Europe a volume of essays* in favour of a congress 
of nations. The follomng letter was, at the same 
time, presented to her most gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. 

" May it please your Majesty : 

*^^ ^^^ ^^ ^r 

^^te ^^^ ^^te ^^^ 

^' Incipient steps, leading to the great result 
proposed, (a congress and court of nations,) have 
already been taken by the principal powers of 
Christendom. Mediation and arbitration have 
had a very happy effect in settling the disputes of 
contending nations, and thereby preventing the 
horrors and calamities of war. Various congresses 
have convened to settle the affairs of nations, after 
war has tried in vain to settle them j how much 
more conducive to the happiness of mankind it 

* Some copies of these essays are still to be obtained at the 
office of the Peace Society. They will be found well worthy of a 
most attentive study. 
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would have been, if these congresses had met 
before these wars, and prevented them ! Now, 
our object is, to reduce to rule and permanency, that 
which before was only occasional and transient, and 
to have always at hand a body of able jurists, se- 
lected from the most enlightened nations in Chris- 
tendom, for the sole purpose of judging and amicably 
settling those cases which, from time to time, might 
be brought before them by the mutual consent of the 
parties concerned. To determine the duties of this 
court, and to lay down and enact some simple 
rules and laws for its government, and to eflFect a 
covenant between enlightened nations, by which 
they shall agree to submit to the court of nations 
such disputes as have heretofore been submitted 
to occasional congresses, and individual umpires, 
is the object of the proposed congress of nations. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

" The peculiar position of Great Britain and 
the United States, which threatens a war between 
two of the most enlightened nations in the world, 
for an inconsiderable portion of wilderness, calls 
aloud for the examination of a plan calculated to , 
remedy for ever such a state of things. 

" The American Peace Society solemnly appeals 
to your Majesty in favour of bleeding humanity, 
and the cause of virtue and religion ; and if your 
Majesty^s illustrious ancestor, Queen Elizabeth, 
could readily give her assent to the complicated 
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scheme of Henry the Fourth of France, we are 
encouraged to implore your Majesty^s attention to 
a plan, to which the only objection is, its extreme 
simplicity. 

'' By order of the American Peace Society, 

" William Ladd, President/' 

The Peace Society in England, has also turned 
its chief attention to the formation of an interna- 
tional tribunal, and has made some strenuous 
efforts for its accomplishment. 

Arbitration has often been used with great suc- 
cess. A submission of the matters in dispute is 
made to the judgment of two or more representa- 
tive?, and if they do not agree, selection is in 
general made of an umpire, to whose sole decision 
the whole controversy is referred. 

A limited and temporary congress is defined as 
" a simple means of determining, in a diplomatic 
way, the conflicting claims of belligerent powers, 
whose interests interfere with each other, and 
thus of preparing or concluding peace, and of pre- 
venting a rupture, and of mediating between the 
different interests of different nations.^^* 

* Tliere is a preliminary congress, in which all preliminaries are 
agreed upon, such as the consent and representation of the differ- 
ent powers, the place and time of meeting, &c., and a principal 
congress, which is to decide upon the matter referred. The latter 
opens by the exchange and perusal of credentials among the plenipo- 
tentiaiies, which, in case the negotiating parties have referred to 
the arbitration of a mediator, are given to him. The envoys then 
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By an assembly of this nature, many great and 
difficult questions have been satisfactorily arranged; 
and so frequent has been the adoption of the mea- 
sure, in consequence of its beneficial results, that 
a history of the different congresses would form a 
history of European politics.* 

The system which we advocate, possesses evi- 
dent advantages to arbitration, or to a special 
congress, for — 

First. The law of nations would be ameliorated, 
explained, and rendered certain. 

Secondly. The court, forming a permanent tri- 
bunal, would always be prepared to guard the 
interests of the world, and would invite an appeal 
to its authority. 

Thirdly. Formed of representatives from many 
countries, the influence of peace would be more 
extended ; each government would thus acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction, and would pledge the 

carry on their negotiations directiy with each other, or by the inter- 
vention of a mediator. They thus continue to act until they have 
agreed upon a^ treaty, &c., or one of the powers dissolves the con- 
gress by recalling its minister. 

* Among the principal congresses will be found, those of Miin- 
ster and Osnabruck, a.d. 1644 ; of the Pyrenees, 1659 ; of Breda, 
1667; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668; Nimeguen, 1678; Frankfort, 1681; 
Ryswick, 1697; Utrecht, 1712; Cambray, 1722; Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748; Hubertsburg, 1763; Teschen, 1779; Versailles, 1784; 
the Hague, 1790; Rastadr, 1797; Amiens, 1802; Erfurt, 1808; 
Ghent, 1814; Paris, 1815; Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818. 

O 
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honour of their country to obey the award. 
Hence also they would feel individually and col- 
lectively insulted by disobedience. 

Fourthly. The wisdom of different communities 
would act in union for the good of mankind. 
We cannot blind ourselves to the manifest advan- 
tages proffered by the establishment of a congress 
and a court of nations. How insignificant by 
its side will appear those endless treaties^ built 
up by stratagem and frauds pulled down by vio- 
lence and treachery, made but to be broken! 
This covenant would be as a rainbow across the 
political horizon, telling man that the storm of 
ages had passed away, and that peace, happy peace, 
was restored ! 

Religion appeals to the conscience.; mercy and 
humanity dictate to the heart; policy and pru- 
dence confirm the mind in abhorrence of war, and 
in favour of a system that may banish its horrors 
from the world for ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 



PROSPECTS OF f 



OcB hopes of triumph are indeed cheering. 

Wc struggle in a good and glorious cause. 
Christian pastors are beginning to see the necessity 
and the duty of advocating peace in union with 
religion : members of the legislature offer their 

1 valuable services in promoting our hopes.* 

This countrj' has happily enjoyed peace for 

' some years, and men have been better enabled 
to see its blessings. Kings, let ns hope are daily 
learning, that power should be exerted to the 
welfare of mankind. In 1831, his Majesty 
Frederick William III., the late king of Prussia, 
returned an encouraging answer to the Count 
de Sellon, who had addressed to his majesty a 
letter in favour of peace. The royal reply was in 
these words : — 

"Sib, — All your writings and all yotir under- 
takings are inspired by the love of mankind, and 
bear the impress of true religion. This cha- 
racter, which has for so long a time distinguished 
you, claims all my esteem. The undertaking of 

• EspeciEllj MesarB. Rundle, HindJe; wiii Bunes, tnombws of 
parliament, who have kindly presided at Che Annual Mectfng or 
the Peace Society. 

o2 
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which you inform us, should obtain the appro- 
bation and encouragement of all who feel an 
interest in the happiness of man. It is doubtless 
difficult to triumph over the errors and passions 
which are opposed to the noble design at which 
you aim ; but it is delightful to reach after it, 
and to labour for it without intermission. Peace 
is more than ever the duty of governments, as well 
as the interest of th£ people. Both have need of it, 
for it is the first condition of the happiness of every 
state. To maintain and to preserve it, without com- 
promising the dignity and safety of the monarchy 
with which Providence has entrusted me, has 
been, and always shall be, the object of all my 
wishes and endeavours ; ' and my thoughts always 
accord with, in this respect, those which a holy 
policy, in harmony with Christianity, makes you 
desire to realize. 

" Receive the assurance of my consideration, 

"Frederick William.'^ 

So the principle, for which this excellent Chris- 
tian, Count de Sellon, ever contended — that of the 
inviolability of human life, was favourably enter- 
tained and encouraged by almost all on whom 
he endeavoured to impress its importance.* 

More perfect civilization has lately been ad- 

* The supreme Swiss Diet, the Emperor of Austria, the Duke 
of Orleans, (now king of France,) kings of Holland and BaTaria, 
and others. 
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vanciug with rapid strides. Commerce has 
increased the means of communication between 
distant countries, and has more firmly knit to- 
gether the interests of races differing in eolonr, 
in language, and in customs. "The commerce 
between different natiouH," observes Archbishop 
Whately, " which is both an effect and a cause of 
national wealth, tends to lessen their disposition 
to war, hy making them mutually dependent. 
Many wars indeed have been occasioned hy 
commercial jealousy ; but it will be found that in 
almost every instance this has arisen on one side, 
if not on both, from unsound views of political 
economy, which have occasioned the general in- 
terests of the community, to a very great amount, 
to be sacrificed for a much smaller advantage, 
to a few individuals." 

Knowledge, and wc trust, religion, which is the 
life of all knowledge, have made coasiderable 
progress. Men are beginning to awake from 
their perilous slumber, and to raise their voices 
against war. Friends are daily advocating our 
cause. Works and opinions issue from the press 
in favour of peace. 

The various hnks which have been destined to 
form the chain of universal brotherhood, are 
being continually added; for charity, tolerance, 
and freedom, are extending their influcocc. All 
these are signs that tell us of the decline of that 
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system which is a I'clic of barbarous and supersti- 
tious ages, and which it is time to drive from the 
face of the earth for ever. 

But, perhaps, there is not a more pleasing indi- 
cation of the spirit alive in the present times, than 
the many societies for the establishment of peace, 
which are springing up thronghout the world. 

In 1813, the Rev, David Bo^e, in his " Dis- 
courses on the Millennium," and when referring to 
the different services each might render to the 
sacred cause of peace, remarked — " To collect the 
force of all these into one centre, from which the 
raj's of light and heat may he emitted in every di- 
rection with more powerful energy, is a thing of 
high importance. This effect an association wiU 
produce; and as we live in an age of societies 
to combine individual efforts for public benefit, 
why should not one be formed for promoting 
peace among the nations of the earth ? If such 
n society were formed, and were to exert itself 
with becoming activity, in ten years' time the 
pacific principle woidd be so widely diffused 
through every rank in the community, that it 
would be no easy matter (the expression is too 
cold) — it would be inconceivably difficult, nay al- 
most impossible, to prevail on the people of Great 
Britain to engage in war, 

"The subject, every one will allow, merits all the 
attention that can be given it. We want a man. 
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good, benevoleut aud zealous, to lay the 

lundatioQ- stone of this temple of peace, and aid 

demolishing the capitol of war, that its stones 

'tnaj be taken to build the walls of this sacred 

edifice." 

In 1816, such a society was formed by several 
true Christians, A simultaneous excitement led 
to the formation of four societies, with the same 
object in view, in two different quarters of the 
globe, each at the time ignorant not only of the 
.existence of similar bodies, but even of the inteii* 
ra to establish them. 

The object of the society in England is well es- 
tfressed in an able pubheation, which it conducts 
'-and sends forth quarterly, entitled — " The Herald 
of Peace." It is " to print and circulate tracts, 
and to diffuse information tending to show that 
war is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianitii^ 
and the true interests of mankind ; and to point 
out the means beat calculated to maintain perma- 
nent and universal peace, upon the basis of Chris- 

■ tian principles. Its labours are not limited by 

■ local attachments, nor circumscribed by geogra- 
phical boundaries j but extend to the whole human 
race." Aud well has it struggled to fulfil its pleas- 
ing, though arduous duty. Many auxiliary socie- 
ties have been formed by its means throughout 
the country. True Christianity, with regard to this 
subject, has been disseminated by the publication 
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and distribution of some of the most excellent 
tracts aud pamphlets ever written upon any theme. 
These it has circuliitcd, to awake the sleeping 
mind. It has petitioned parliament when war 
has threatened; it has supported lecturers and 
delegates. The number of tracts and addresses 
published in the first year of its existence, 
amounted to 4fi,000; but from the report for 
July, 1841, we learn, that diu-ing the year 1840, 
no less than 365,000 copies of tracts and small 
books have been sent forth from the press, com- 
prising, since the formation of the society, a total 
of 1,573,650. They have been given or sold ; they 
have been distributed among the youths at col- 
leges, among the missionaries in distant lands, 
and emigrants. Copies have also been placed in 
many public Ubraries, and in steam-vessels for the 
use of passengers. Several devoted persons, who 
have left this country ou missions of benevolence, 
have also been supplied with them. The friends 
to peace in America also are pursuing indefati- 
gably their noble career. The great object to 
which their peace associations devote their at- 
tention, is a congress of nations. Their published 
essays ou this subject they have presented to the 
sovereigns of Europe, In the new world, there are 
also three hundred ministers of the gospel, who 
are in the habit of preaching an annual sermon to 
tbeb- congregation on the principles of the society. 
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On the continent of Europe, pacific doctrines 
have made some progress. 

In Switzerland and Geneva, the venerable Count 
de Sellon has established societies for the attain- 
ment of peace. One of a. similar kind is springing 
up in Paris. 
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The way to prepare the minds of the human race, 
I and to make them anxious to adopt a congress, is 
by following out the object of the Peace Society r 
the establishment of pacific doctrines on a CkriBtian 
basis. Christianity should form the basis, but 
peace should be the summit. There must be in- 
creased efforts; for it is plain that the present 
mode of preaching and practising our religion will 
never of itself destroy war. It has been tried for 
eighteen hundred years, and, except for the first 
I three centuries, war has raged with intense fuiy. 
We must concentrate the powers of our religion on 
this, which is its favourite and darling principle. 
We must attack the customs and prejudices of man- 
kind ; and while religion is ever to form the chief 
' motive and object of our kbours, yet we must 
o3 
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Uproot the eril by every proper means in our 
power. Opinion must have ita svay, first upon 
iudividuds, then upon nations, and at length ex- 
tend its influence to the whole world. 

In this manner have been effected all those 
great changes which point out the advance of man 
to the high state of perfection of which he is ca- 
pable. Slavery was thus abolished ; and were 
this one nation to advocate with equal zeal this 
even more holy object — the emancipation of the 
soul from the bondage of crime, the cause of peace 
would sliortly reign triumphant. Yes ! let the 
motive of our actions and exertions be the convic- 
tion, that war ia inconsistent with Christianity ; and 
let tijc object, the end ever in view, be the attain- 
ment of lasting peace. By dividing the powers of 
the mind, grand designs are lost, and vast sub- 
stantial benefits are frittered away into mere sha- 
dows. When we are once coniinced that an event, 
subject to our control, will benefit the human race, 
we sliould direct the forces of our intellect to that 
one poiut, until it be gained. This has been the 
conduct of wise men.* They, when persuaded 
tliat an object existed really deserving of their 
labours, have persevered through every obstacle, 
have overcome every difBculty, and have super- 

• For example see Waberforce, Clarkson. Howard, Romaij, aid 
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I seded opposition by keeping the one object in 
[ view, and never losing sight of its poaseBsion. 
I Wbeu a number of individuals collect into one 
focus their powers, and act in this resolute, united 
manner, and when the undertaking is oue worthy 
of Divine assistance, they must, by the blessing of 
I Providence, succeed. " When it is the cause of 
truth and of God that is pursued," observes a 
forcible writer, " let no man sit down to count 
upon difficulties, before be perform his duty. 
Lutlier encountered the corruptions of Rome, for- 
tified by the wealth and power of Europe. Clark- 
aon and others, by whose exertions the slave trade 
I was abolished in Great Britain, were not appalled 
I by the obvious difficulties and hazard of the enter- 
prise ; and let those who would know what the 
persevering exertions of one raau can accomplish, 
read the. life and benevolent labours of Howard. 
I mention these men to show that, though a man 
should find himself standing alone in a world of 
rr, he is not to be deterred from efforts at rtfor- 
i maiion, merely Aj Me probaHlity of ill success, or 
I the weakness of the means to be employed." 

We entreat all our fellow Christians to sink at 
1 once every minor difference, and without distinc- 
I tion of sect or of opinion, to unite in this all-ab- 
I Borbing desire. Those who work for peace, should 
I be themselves peaceful, and labour together in 
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fellowship and love. Let all show their sincerity 
for the end which they seek to gain^ by uniting 
as it becomes brethren to unite. 

We beseech all Christians^ of whatever denomi- 
nation^ to shake off the apathy which oppresses 
them. Each should make the cause his own^ for 
it is that of his Saviour ; each^ rising from his 
dangerous torpor^ should share in the sentiment of 
that poet* who ever devoted his intellect to its 
true and worthy object, religion, and whose works 
abound in love and peace. He it is that exclaims : 

" I cannot rest , 

A silent witness of the headlong rage 
Of heedless foUy, hy which thousands die, 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine.'' 

Our duty lies plainly before us. Oh ! let us 
eagerly embrace it ; let us beware of neglecting 
or abusing it. Much is expected from those who 
have so much received ; and we incur an awful 
responsibility by allowing the present system of 
murder, rapine, and crime of every description, to 
disgrace and condemn the world. 

There is no individual so mean or so despicable 
as to be incapable, by his voice and opinions, of 
having some influence on other members of the 
human family. Whatever the success, if one 
exert himself in a good cause, he will, at all events, 
have the gratification which ever attends the con- 

* Cowper. 
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[ scionaneas of having attempted to please our Maker, 
I and to benefit our fellow men. 

" The breasts, wliich happiness baitov, 
Reflected happineSB Hhall know." 

Every man has at least a loTigjie to plead this 
canse in his domestic circle, and among his friends. 
Some may be favoured with the powers of elo- 
quence, and where can they find a nobler theme ? 
Let them instil the principles of peace into the 
hearts of their auditors. 

Another can write clearly and forcibly, let him 
take up the pen, and convince the reason of his 
brethren. 

Another may possess the gift of poesy. Let 
him desert the oft-told tale of battles and of 
warriors, unless it be only to describe them in 
their true colours. This high order of genius 
should not thus be blemished ; it should not be 
abused to mislead and confuse the mind ; but its 
possessor should soar with a far more elevated 
ambition — that of devoting the intellect to the 
of Him from whom it came, and to whom 
it must return ; that of instructing and enlight- 
ening his fellow creatures, for whose benefit 
superior mental powers were conferred. 




War nnd the great in arms, shall poeta aiiig 
Havoc and tears and spoila nod triumphing 
Tbe morning inarch, that flashei 
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Others may possess wealth. Let them recollect 
tliat the value of money depends on the object to 
wliich it is applied, and thus may become a 
blessing or a curse to its possessor. Where could 
they find so worthy an object as universal and 
lastiug peace ? It will hardly be credited that 
such an association as the Peace Society, in 
this great Christian nation, haa not had sufficient 
funds subscribed to pay for its expenditure. 

From the report of 1810, we gather that its 
income from 1839 to 1840, arising from subscrip- 
tions and donations, amounted to .£790 18«., and 
by the sale of tracts, £92 8*. 8d., together 
t883 6a, 8d. The expenditure, including agent's 
expenses, printing, &c., was £1084 7s. 8d., showing 
an excess of expenditure beyond the income, of 
^201 1*. The liabilities of the society unprovided 

* Rogerg. And thus MonCgomerf bids farewell to war : 
" Peace to tbe trumpet I No more shall my bresth 

Sound an alarm in the duD ear of death. 

1 will not, as bards have been wontaince the flood, 

With the river of aong swell the riTer of blood ; 

—The blood of the valiant, that fell in all ctimes, 

— ^e Bong of Che ^ed, Chat hallowed all crimeE. 

^AU urimea in the war-fiend incaniate in one. 

War withering earth, war eclipBing the sun. 

Despoiling, destrojing since discord began, 

God's works and (rod's mercies, man's labours and man." 



And see Note N, in Appendix. 
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for, araoimted to upwards of £150.* The report 
tben adds : " Much, very much more, might be 
done, had your committee the means at tlieir dis* 
posal. New fields of labour open before them ; 
and those in which they have toiled for years, re- 
quire much more cidtivatiou. The fallow ground in 
the new fields must he broken up, and the seeds of 
the kingdom of peace cast into them, and in com- 
mon with the fields already occupied, the progress 
of the plant must be watched, and the thorns and 
briars, as they grow up, must be weeded out ; and 
then, with the gentle rain and sunshine of Divine 
influence, the rich harvest of universal peace is 
sure, ' for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.' " 

Individuals should enrol themselves members of 
this society, and thus by union they would add 
greatly to their value and influence. 

They should purchase the tracts for perusaJ aud 
distribution ; they should give what they can 
afi'ord, however small the sum, remembering that 
the widow's mite was acceptable, and that it is 
better to lay up treasures in heaven, "where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal." 

We aj^eal to all Christians, without one es- 




• The report of 1841, states the income of the society tn bt 
^1579 Si. 2d. : the eipeudicure, £1823 B#, id. ; ebowitig an exceu 
of eipeiiditnre beyond the JDCODie ot ^44 0«. 2d. ; while the lia- 
bilities of the society unprorided for, amount to j£lDO. 
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ception. Men, women, and children, nho profess 
the faith of Jcbus, should ciiert themselves in Sis 
csitsej and free his religion from that reproach 
which is oast upon it through the misdeeds of his 
pretended followers. If some still are prejudiced 
in favour of defensive war, at least let them 
oppose all offensive war ; if some think our moral 
arguments are inconclusive, let them resist war 
on the ground of mercy and humanity : if they 
will not admit the cogency of these dictates, let 
them act from prudence and policy.— In a word, 
whatever the cause, let war meet with a resolute 
opposition, with a most decided i-eaiatance. We say 
to all, "Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things."* 

Christian monarchs, from their responsible and 
important office, have a most urgent duty cast 
upon them. To their hands much has been 
committed by Providence ; from them much will 
be demanded. They reign over millions of souls ; 
they are probably loved and reverenced by their 
subjects, vi'ho feel grateful for a kind interest in 
their welfare, and who pray for the preservation 
of their sovereigns. How can they doom those 
* Philippiana iv. 8. 
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subjects to destruction ? How condemn them to 
death, or make them executionera of their fellow 
beings, who are exempt from the authority of the 
' kiug that condemns them ? And yet all thia is 
done by a declaration of war. 

By the power assigned to majesty of making 
I peace or war, the fate of millions depends on 
I the breath of a ruler. What an awful task is 
thus imposed I The minister of justice hears both 
parties, weighing well the consistency, the re- 
lation, and the weight of the proof; he searches 
calmly and deeply into the truth, and then i>ro- 
bably refers it to the united decision of others, 
and only reserves to himself the office of acting 
on their opinion. But rulers arc frequently 
hurried by passion, or by populax &cnzy, or by 
ministerial artifice, into acts of hostility, that in- 
volve the destruction of nations. 

We read of an English judge, who, having 

sentenced an innocent person to death, said, he 

never could forgive himself. Surely some such 

compunction must visit a royal breast, when he 

I dooms so many innocent beings. 

" Ah ! why irill kings forget [but Ihey ttre men f 
And men that the; are brethren ! Wh; delighc 
In huiuui sacrifice ? niiy burst the ties 
Of nature that ahoald knit thdr sauls togetlier 
In one soft hond of amity and love ? — 
Yet still they brai 



Inhumanly, ingenious t 
Hew iwias for life, new 
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Aitificen of death I Sdll nunurdn dream 
or uniTersal empire grooing up 
From Dnirerstil nuD. Blast the design, 
Great God of lloeti ; nor Ut th; creatures fall 
Unpitied victimi at mnbition'a shrine' "' 

Let the highest ambition of a king be, to live 
and die aa becomes a Christian. The foundation 
of a sovereign's security and fame, is never so 
firmly built, as when it rests on internal and 
foreign tranquillity, and on the love and pros- 
perity of his people. What right appears so 
divine as that which is exercised in imitation of 
the Divine attributes, — in dispensing justice, 
tempered with mercy, — in difliiaing peace and 
happiness ? 

Oiie.t who had well studied the characters of 
kings, who had seen the results of their diflFerent 
lines of conduct, after speaking of the death of a 
good and peaceful monarch in calmness and tran- 
quillity, observes : " How different is the closing 
scene of that sovereign whose views were influenced 
by ambition only, and the love of war ! How often 
does tliis last moment appear terrible to him, and 
of what avail are his most glorious exploits ? 
Weighed down by age and sickness, when the 
sliades of death surround him, and when he would 
fain chase away the melancholy reflections that 
haunt him, does he then command his atten- 
dants to entertain him with a recital of his vic- 

* Bishop PorteuB on " Death." f M. Neeker. 
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I torious battles? Does he order those trophies 
spread before him, on which he might 
I discern the tears that watered them ? No ! all 
Ptihese ideas terrify and distract him. '/ have 
been too fond of war,' was the last speech of the 
most powerful of kings; such were the words he 
addressed to hia great grandson ! Too late regret, 
which certainly did not suffice to calm the agita- 
tions of his soul 1 Ah, how much happier he 
would have been, if, after a reign similar to that 
■ (rf Titus and Antoninus, he had been able to say 
f to the young prince, ' I have experienced all sorts 
of pleasures : I have been acquainted with all kinds 
of glory, believe a dying king; I have found no 
real content but in the good 1 have been able to 

do Do not suffer yourself to be dazzled 

by these brilliant seductions of the supreme rank, 

hut more especially resist those wrong ideas of the 

greatness of kings, which ambitious or interested 

men will endeavour to inculcate in you. You will 

be rendered envious of the power of other nations, 

I before you have time to be acquainted with your 

|. own ; you will be urged to destroy their feHcity 

J Before you have time to reflect on the good you 

lay do to your own subjects ; you will be solicited 

I to overturn the peace of the world, before you have 

I- secured the maintenance of order within your own 

I kingdom ; and you will be inspired with the desire 

I of increasing your dominions, before you have 
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even ascertained what cares and iuformations are 
necessary to govern with prudence the smallest 
of your provinces.' "* 

May the King of kinga, the only Ruler of 
princes, ao guide the heart of our loved and youth- 
ful monarch, who now reigns over Britain, that 
religion may unite with a woman's compassion 
and a queen's influence, to seek and to establish 
lasting peace throughout the world ! 

There would be no golden age Uke that period 
wliich welcomed such a monarch. The days of 
Elizabeth, so often vaunted, would fade away he- 
fore the glories of this reign. 

There would be no eulogy on record, like that 
which would be ever associated with the name of 
our queen. History would assume a new garb, — 
the white robe of innocence, instead of the blood- 
stained mantle of crime; it would heuceforth 
number and enrol among its heroes, a sovereign 
superior to them all, one who was only ambitious 
of doing good. 

Be animated, O ye rulers of the earth, by a 
truly paternal love. No longer devote your chil- 
dren to unnatural and fratricidal destruction ! 
In the words of the royal psalmist, who, himself a 
king, ever desired peace : " Be wise now, O ye 

* See also " Tel^maque," byM. Feiieloii, wbjch abonnds in wiie 
reflections od tbe dutf uf IdogE, and also iidvoCBtes Uie Euperior 
policj of peace. 
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[ kings ; be instructed, ye judges of tlie earth. 

I Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye 
periah fi-om the way, when his wrath is kindled 

. hut a little. Blessed are all they that put their 

[ trust in him I" 

How incumbent is it upon the ministers of 
Jesus to display his doctrines in a pure and clear 
light, and to point out to the flock entrusted to 
their care, those corruptiona which have stolen into 
the faith and practice of professing Cliriatians ! 

We deeply regret to say, that the clergy of this 
country, with some most laudable exceptions, have 
not preached the gospel according to its letter or 
its spirit in regard to this question. 

It has lately been objected, that the thirty- 
seventh artiele of the ehiu-ch is opposed to out 
pacific principles ; and on this plea one college at 
Oxford absolutely refused to accept the publica- 
tions of the Peace Society I — Let it be remem- 
bered, that the sixth article states, that a Christian 
is not bound to believe any thing that cannot be 
proved from the Scriptures ; and surely the clergy 
must know, or are capable of knowing, the spirit 

, of peace which is diffused through the holy reli- 
gion of Jesus. If any article of the church 
prevents miuistera from performing their manifest 
duty, it should be at once repealed, and addresses 
to the queen and parliament for that purpose 
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should be drawn up and presented. With re- 
ference to this subject, in a letter to the Peace 
Society, Dr. John Lee* obaervea, " Having been 
brought up as a member of that church, and 
educated at one of its universities, and consequently 
anxious for its welfare, but not blind to some 
imperfections in its doctrines, and some failings 
in its practices — I have no hesitation in declaring, 
if it be true that the thirty- seventh article of its 
religion, and any other of its articles, be opposed 
to the principles of this society, that the sooner 
those articles be repealed or reformed, the better 
it will be for the credit of the State Establish- 
ment, for the cause of truth and justice, and the 
welfare of the people." 

And some of the best and wisest men who have 
adorned the church, have not for a moment en- 
tertained such an opinion, that any one of the 
articles can, or should oppose peace. 

Among many others, Bishop Watson has writ- 
ten very strikingly in favour of our views. " When 
the spirit of Christianity," he says, " shall esert its 
proper influence over the miuds of individuals, 
and especially over the minds of public men in 
their public capacities, war will cease throughout 
tlie Christian world." 

Bishop Home has left the following esliorta- 

tion : " But chiefly to you, O ye princes, to 

* See Herald of Peaoe for July, 1340, p. 153. 
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you do they call, and tlieir voice is to you who 
are the judges of the earth, deputed by the 
Sovereign of the univerae to rule His people in 
the integrity of yoiu" hearts, and to guide them by 
the skilfulneBs of your hands. View the states of 
Christendom, often becoming for yeari together 
the theatre on which your subjects are sent forth, 
thousands after thousands, to inSict and suffer in 
their turns, the manifold calamities of war. Tell 
it not iu the realms of Hindostan ; publish it not 
in the streets of Constantinople; make it not 
known in the newly-discovered islands of the dis- 
tant sea; lest infidels triumph, and savages laugh 
us to scorn." Archbishop Seeker* thus expresses 
his opinion upon this subject : " War in ail cases 
is accompanied with dreadful evils, of which we 
are as apt to consider the heavy expense as if it 
were the only one, as to forget the sufferings and 
miserable deaths of such multitudes of human 
creatures, though every one of tJiem w a tmirder 
committed by the authors of this calamity. But 
war is also a state of no less wickedness than 
calamity and terror. Wherever it breaks out, one 
side at least must have acted grievously contrary 
to humanity and justice j contrary too, in all like- 
lihood, to solemn treaties, and that from no better 
motives than little resentments, groundless or 
distant fears, eagerness of gaining unnecessary 
* Vol, iii. pp. 376, aad 390. 
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advantages, restless ambition, false glory or wan- 
toDoess of power. To such detestable idols are 
whole armies and nations deliberately sacrificed, 
though every guffering thus caused is a heinoua 
cnme, and every death a jwtrder J" 

"We have already quoted the well-known lines 
from the poem " ou Death," by Bishw]* Porteus. 
Dr. Whately, archbishop of Dublin, has displayed 
a Christian anxiety in this holy cause ; and in a 
recent letter addressed by his Grace to the Peace 
Society, are these words: "No one can more 
heartily desire than myself, the estinction of that 
great disgrace to civilized men aud Christians — 
War."* 

We may also refer to the excellent treatises in 
favour of our doctrines, which issue from the press, 
by " a Clergyman of the Church of England,"t 
and we might uame many other divines who have 
openly countenanced by their presence, their pen, 
their eloquence, and their purses, tliis essential 
doctrine in the faith of their blessed Master. 

Affection for the sacred office of those who have 
devoted their lives to the study and propagation of 
the word of life ; a desire to see reverence paid to 
the holy objects they have in view; a knowledge of 
the influence they possess in society, all combine 
to make ua earnestly call upon the ministers of 
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Jesus to fulfil that trust which has been com- 
mitted to their hands; to preserve inviolate the 
pure religion of our Saviour; and to guide the 
souls of their fellow beings into the ouly path of 
salvation. They have studied the scriptures, and 
profess to teach their spirit and substance ; can 
they then refuse to follow the example of their 
Master, of the disciples, of the early Christians, 
and at once to declare that all war is inconsistent 
with the very elements of their religion ? Oh ! 
how kindly and warmly would the human heart 
respond to those lessons, taught by pious men, 
and inculcating peace aud good will ! Tear 
off, then, the veil which has too long concealed 
truth ; take up the word of God, and struggle in 
the good cause. 

It is useless, nay, it is cruel, to preach against 
the evil passions, and to denounce the victims to 
their power, if at the same time you encourage a 
custom which is the essence of every evil passion, 
which stifles every good impulse, and provides 
abundant food for crime. 

With what consistency can you, the ministers 
of peace, read aloud the Decalogue, and teach, 
"Thou shalt not kill," or, perhaps, preach from the 
sermon on the mount, and, having declared the 
dreadful punishment which awaits the crime of 
strife and murder, on the same, or a succeeding 
sabbath, desecrate the holy temple, and degrade 
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your sacred office by offering up prayers for victory 
in the fight, and for a bloody triumph over our 



If you can be conscientiously assured that -war 
ia not prohibited by religion, that it does not 
noimsh crime and misery ; at once make a decla- 
ration to that effect, and satisfy by argument and 
truth the scruples of many, who, by their views, 
whether erroneous or not, may be led to suffer per- 
secution, and even martyrdom, rather than re- 
nounce their peaceful character. It is your duty, if 
you believe them to be in error, to disabuse their 
minds; to tell them they may slaughter their 
brethren, they may destroy towns, and give way 
to passion, lust, revenge, and cruelty ; lest they 
should, from good, though mistaken motives, re- 
fuse to act as soldiers, or to defend themselves and 
others in the fight, and thus incur the punishment 
of the laws. But if you really and truly feel as 
we do upon the subject, one course, and that alone, 
lies before you. Boldly advance your principles ; 
tell kings they must cease to war, or cease to 
usurp the title of Christians j tell subjects they 
must prefer God to man, they must love their 
enemies, and suffer any penalty rather than con- 
sent to murder their fellow beings. Tell them 
these scripture truths. Imitate the candour of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, who stated 
publicly in the House of Lords, that " no man 
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vho has much religious sympathy, has any business 
irith the profession of a soldier." Refuse to allow 
your chtirches and cathedrals to be filled with 
monuments of war, and strife, and blood, and to 
obouiid in eidogies on those who fell in the midst 
of crime, which they themselves had nourished. 
Tamerlane is said to have built a monument of 
ninety thousand human heads ; but not less hor- 
rible to the reflective mind, is the warrior's tomb 
and the warrior's praise in the house of prayer. 
The sanctity of the temple dedicated to God is 
violated by such impious trophies ; and how greatly 
at variance do they appear with that calm and 
holy tranquillity which should reign undisturbed 
in a place of worship ! How blasphemous do they 
Beem when contrasted with the figure of our Sa- 
viour enduring the agonies of the cross io save — 
yes .' io save — his enemies ! 

Hear how a Christian minister addresses you : 
" Above all, let the ministers of Christ be men of 
peace, and advocates for the peace of the world. 
If we seek to inflame the malevolent passions of 
the soul, who shall be found to cool them ? The 
people of the world talk of glory from victory and 
conquest ; but we know that honour and happi- 
ness can arise only from doing the will of God, 
and living in subjection to Him, and in peace with 
men. Let us tell the world so, and call them 
away from their angry contests for mastery, to 
p2 
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dwell in love. O that those who preach to em- 
perors and kings^ to ministers of state, to senates 
and to parliaments, would lift up their voices like 
a trumpet, and proclaim to them from the great 
Jehovah and from Jesus Christ, who shed his blood 
for sinners, to save them from misery ; that the 
religion of the New Testament is a religion of 
peace ; and that for the blood of every man slain 
in war, the Almighty Ruler of the universe wiD 
demand an account from those who direct the 
affairs of nations, and decree violence and war, and 
do not pursue peace with their whole heart. . . . 
If you refuse your aid, ' go strip yourselves of the 
robes of office, depart and officiate at the altars of 
some savage idol who delights in slaughter and in 
blood/ But why do I speak thus ? Surely, none 
of you, my brethren, will refuse to come forth to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty foes of 
human happiness/^* 

The pulpit has been, and may still be one of 
the most powerful engines, in effecting the ad- 
vancement of man, and in freeing him from the 
trammels of folly and wickedness. Hence were 
launched the thunders of religious eloquence 
against most of the prevailing vices of past ages. 
The voices of the clergy were raised in favour of 
the emancipation of the body; can they refuse 
to emancipate the soul ? We implore of them, 

* Rev. David Bogue, " Discourses on the Millennium/' 
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by their holy atation, by their sacred profession, 
in the name of that religion which they teach, — 
by eveiy dictate of humanity, and cliarity, and 
good will, we implore of them to advocate the 

»meek and peaceful spirit which Jesus lived nnd 
died to instil into the bosom of the human race. 
We exhort also every Christian government to 
exercise their power in presening and estab- 
lishing peace. We ask of them to apply this 
antidote to crime and violence ; to seek for inter- 
nal tranquillity by their own example with regard 
to foreign nations ; to favour a system that would 
go farther to restrain the vices of man tlian any 
other measure. 

Ye rulers have legislated for crime, and enacted 
punishment for ita commiaaiou ; adopt the wiser 
and more humane part of preventing its occur- 
rence. Strike at the very root of crime ; hgUlate 
for peace ! Too long have administrations given 
way to the voice of rashness and excitement, 
to the false dazzUng of glory, or the plea of 
honour. 

The wise Sully thought a desire for peace, the 
brightest gem in hia master's crown. M. Necker, 
I a politic and celebrated minister, by hia example 
1. and his advice, has left a guide for succeeding 
I counsellors of their sovereign. The language of 
Ian honest minister, impressed with a deep sense 
KjOf the various duties of bis station, would be in 
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tbeao words: "Sire, a vise administration is of 
more value to yon than tlie most refined political 
^stem ; and if to such rcaonrcea, yon unite that 
empire over other nations which is acquired hy a 
transcendant character of justice and moderation, 
3'on will enjor at once the greatest glory and the 
most formidable power. Ah ! sire, eshihit this 
magniliccut spectacle to the world, and then, if 
triumphal arches he wanting, make the tour of 
your provinces, and preceded by all the good you 
have diffused, appear surroimded by the blessings 
of your people, and the ecstatic acclamations of a 
grateful nation made happy by its sovereign."* 

And let the people of a Christian nation exert 
the vast power which they possess in their moral 
character, and lift up their united voices for last- 
ing peace. They form the sinews of warj for it 
has been justly said, that armies cannot be sup- 
ported without pay, and that their pay cannot 
be raised without tastitiou. It is for the people, 
then, to determine upon having peace, and they 
must triumph. Let them elect representatives 
who will maintain this blessing, and support the 
measure of a congress and a court of nations. 
It is useless and absurd to complain of hea\y 
taxation, of burdens and fetters upon industry, if 
the cause of all these be allowed to flourish in 
undisturbed vigour, lu an external and a domes- 
• " lUflectioD* on CBlamities of War," bjM. Necker. 
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tic view, it ia for the trae interest of a people to 
demand a pacific policy. Their property, their 
families, their lives, and their liberties, are all en- 
dangered by that lawless violence, and licentious 
rapine, which are encouraged and fostered by the 
continuance of war. 

Let individuals, singly and collectively — let the 
press, which exerts so extensive an authority over 
opinion, cease to keep alive and inflame that ex- 
citement, or rather madness, which blinds the 
reason, leads captive the sober judgment, and 
hurries a whole people to destruction. Fellow 
Christians, be not deceived by the false bgbt of 
national honour and national glory, True honour, 
true glory, wait on those who, celebrated for 
justice, probity, and wisdom, pcrfonn the will of 
God. 

Listen now to the words of the French minister : 
" I address myself equally to you, great nation, 
(Britain,) to whom the spirit of liberty communi- 
cates all its force. Let the energy of your soul, let 
that abimdance or that community of knowledge 
wliich results from it, lead you to those sentiments 
of political humanity which are so well connected 
with elevated thoughts. Be not influenced by a 
blind avidity for riches, by the pride of confidence, 
or a perpetual jealousy of others. And since the 
waves of the ocean free you from the imperious 
yoke of disciplined armies, recollect that your 
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first Kttcutiuii is due to the preservation of that 
precious govemmeDt yon enjoy. Tremble lest 
one day you become indifferent to it, if from the 
excessive tases, which war accumulates, you expose 
to the dreadful conflicts of private interest, that 
pubhc and patriotic sentiment which has so long 
been the source of your greatuess and your 
feUcity." And to America he says : " Young and 
rising nation, keep as much as possible aloof from 
the passions which agitate our hemisphere. De- 
rive from our decayed institutions only the lessons 
of experience, and long may you preserve the 
simplicity of the primitive ages ! Finally, do 
honour to human nature, by showing that, if left 
to its own energies, it is still capable of those 
virtues which support order, and of that wisdom 
which ensures tranquillity."* 

Fellow countrymen : Let not your fears be 
worked upon, nor your envy raised, because 
Russia possesses extensive territories, and is ad- 
vancing in prosperity; but remember that you 
are Christians ; and endeavour to prom.ote this 
plan, whose success will render the happiness and 
wealth of other nations a source of joy, and not 
of anxiety. 

Let not cupidity, nor injustice, nor avarice, 

so fiu" prevail as to enhst your passions and 

prejudices against the imoffending and oeace- 

• M. Necker. 
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able Chinese. Remember you are Christians, aud 
therefore struggle alone for the attainment of a 
boon which will break down the barriers of 
narrow selfish feeling, — which will overcome un- 
founded aversion, and cause all men to extend 
the hand of fellowship and good will. 

Neither be inflamed against the Americans, 
who are descended from common ancestors ■ 
yourselves, who profess the same religion, 
speak the same language. Follow out pacifi 
principles to their fullest extent. Tlicn will you 
shortly be freed from the burden and the yoke 
of a standing army; you will not be weighed 
down by the alarming expenses of war. Net, 
longer mil your commerce be checked and de* 
stroycd, nor your life's blood be shed in an aw 
conflict with your brethren. Famine and f 
tUence will not so frequently threaten yon, i 
will crime cast so fearful a blight over your morfl 
character and your means of happiness 

Christian parents, do you display a more tendei 
zeal for the welfare of your children, than tha 
which you show by dazzling their young mind«^ 
with false glory, and inspiring them with un<A 
christian sentiments. Do not allow their verj 
toys to vitiate their dispositions, their very booki 
to be replete with pagan raorality, anil incentivei 
to sauguiuary practices. How can j'ou educate 
them at naval and military colleges ? how permiw 
p3 
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them to enter a serrice whidi is opposed to 
every dictate of religion ? 

" I scarcely koow how to address myself," 
writes the Rev. David Bogue, "to respectable 
matrons, who, after niiraing tlieir sons with the 
tendercst affection, send them away to the work 
of desolation, and rejoice at Iheir success, when 
they make women like yourselves widows, and 
their children fatherless ; or overwhelm an aged 
fHther and mother with sorrow, because their boy 
perished in the field by your young hero's sword. 
A thousand tiroes rather woiild I that God had 
said concerning me, ' Write this man childless,' — 
than that a son of mine had ever imbrued his 
hands in the blood of man his brother." 

It has been said, that " those who rock the 
cradle rule the world ;" and were mothers to 
instil into the minds of their offspring pure 
principles of Christianity, how wonderful a change 
would be effected ! Cecil Lord Burleigh, in a 
letter to hia son Robert, says, " 1 cannot consent 
that thou ahalt train up thy sons in wars. For he 
that acts up hia rest to live by that profesaion, can 
hardly be an honest man or a good Christian." 
Parents who thus act, endanger their owu souls, 
and those of their children ; they expose themselves 
to lose the comfort and support of their age in the 
midat of sin, or, even if their sons survive the 
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battle, filial duty should not be expected as the 
fruit of a warlike education. 

Christiau sisters, whose nature it is to be com- 
passionate and to sympathize in the sufferings of 
otherSj we ask you to exert your influence over 
man, soften his violent dispositions, and recall to 
his mind the precepts of religion. You have a 
holy mission to perform, — a mission composed of 
love, mercy, and pity. At once, then, oppose that 
evil which nourishes every quality that can render 
youj power of no avail, and which sows the seeds 
of misery to so many of your fellow creatures. No 
longer sanction a system that makes youi-selves 
and your sisters widows ; that makes your children 
fatherless, and youi home desolate. Ask your 
own hearts whether you have done your duty; 
whether it is sufllicient to express pity for suflTering 
and horror for crime, without making one effort 
to remove the dire source ? 

Yes I let us all unite in this grand and holy 
undertaking. We are about to make war against 
war; a crusade against vice and misery; feeling 
assured that the Father of Heaven smiles favour- 
ably on efforts which have for their object the 
salvation of man. " Go forth, then, friends of 
mankind, peaceful soldiers of Christ ! and in 
various relations, at home and abroad, in 
private life, and, if it may be, in more public 
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spheres^ give faithful utterance to the principles 
of universal justice and love; give utterance to 
your deep, solemn, irreconcilable hatred of the 
spirit of WBT."* We must bring about the happy 
kingdom of Jesus promised by the inspired writers 
of old, and by our Saviour himself. Then must 
strife cease from the world, and men will exclaim : 
" How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of 
war perished !''t The earth will wear a ne.w face ; 
the ties of brotherhood will be formed and strength- 
ened. Peace once again will visit man, and come 
as the attendant of Christianity. All things will 
appear grateful for the change ; and the happiness 
of man will tell of crimes destroyed, and virtues 
yet to come. " Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
Truth shall spring out of the earth ; and right- 
eousness shall look down from heaven : yea, the 
Lord shall give that which is good ; and our land 
shall yield her increase. Righteousness shall go 
before him, and shall set us in the way of his 
steps.^^ We shall leave to posterity the noblest of 
inheritances. Millions in existence, and nations 

* Channing. And let us join in the sentiment of the poet : — 

'* Aggredere O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honores ; 
Cara Deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum ! 
Adspice convezo nutantem ponderemundum, 
Terrasque tractusque maris, coelum que profundum, 
Adspice, venturo Isetentur ut omnia seeclo." 
t 2 Sam. i. 27. 
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yet unborn, will celebrate that joyous period when 
man first rose from his apathetic slumber, and, 
throwing off the chains of vice, the bonds of crime, 
and the burden of dark and barbarous ages, esta- 
blished the gospel in its purity, and again pro- 
claimed to the world with the voice of angels, 
*' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 

PEACE, good will TOWARD MEN !" 



end OF THE third PART. 
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Note A, page 13. 

The thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's epistle to the Romans may 
be urged as a plea for magistrates to use that violence, from which 
it is the duty of indiyiduals to abstain. The principal passages on 
which rdiance is placed by our opponents, are the following : ' ' Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God ; and they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation/' 
** Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same ; for he is the minister of God 
to thee for good : but if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for 
he beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is a minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore, 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. For this cause pay ye tribute also,'' &c. Peter, in his first 
epistle, uses a similar exhortation, adding, ** For so is the will of 
God, that with well doings ye put to silence the ignorance of fool- 
ish men." 

The plain meaning of these words appears to establish what we all 
admit, the magistrate's right to punish criminals, and the people's 
duty not to resist with violence the authority of their rulers. The 
epistles of Paul and of Peter were composed at the time when ' ' Rome 
contained within herself the seeds of civil war and insurrection. 
Paul's epistle was addressed to Jewish, as well as Gentile converts, 
the former of whom might be peculiarly liable to seek to avenge 
themselves, because, when they were the chosen people of God, they 
were sometimes used as the instruments of his righteous vengeance 
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upon the heathen. It was written a short time previous to the dread- 
ful persecution of Nero, in which Paul himself perished. He foresaw 
this trial of the Christian faith, and desired to prepare them for it, 
and to impress upon their minds the important lesson given by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, ' Resist not evil.' He entreated them to sub- 
mit to the power of those who could kill the body, but after that 
have nothing more they can do. How touching and how appro- 
priate is his exhortation to them, * I beseech you, therefore, bre- 
thren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.' "* 

The context also shows that these epistles of Paul and Peter 
afford no sanction for war, foreign or civil. Peter, in the same 
chapter, persuades all to endurance of injuries ; and Paul, imme- 
diately before and after the words which we have extracted from 
his letter, insists on the virtues of forgiveness of wrongs, of re- 
turning good for evil, and of love to all men. 



NoteB, page 35. 

* It may be instructive and interesting to review the ancient and 
venerable history of the Jews, in reference to our subject, more at 
large than has been attempted in the text of this work. 

First, in order of time, we may observe, that the Almighty dis- 
played His attribute of vengeance for his creatures' blood by the 
terrible curse inflicted upon the fratricide Cain.f But the sanctity 
of life was not to be violated even in- the murderer ; for the Lord 
said, ** whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 
sevenfold." As the chief amongst the crimes which caused the 
deluge, we are told, ** the earth was filled with violence. "J And 
did not the Lord plainly show that He alone was to take life, by 
delivering a law for its preservation : ** at the hand of every man's 
brother will I require the life of man,"§ — directly after he had de- 
stroyed the whole world } Although it is evident that the patriarchs 
are not to be selested as perfect models for the Christian character, 
yet it must be a work of pleasure and utility to learn the conduct 
of those who were generally favoured by Divine Providence. We 
have a very fine instance of a forbearing spirit in Abraham, espe- 

* " Objections to Peace considered," by a Layman. • 

t Gen.iv. 10, &c. X Oen. vi. 13. ^ Gen. ix. 5, 6. 
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eialljr on the occauon of a atrife between hiii herdsmen imd Chuse of 
Lot. " Let tliore bo do atrifr between me and thee," be Htdd, 
'• for we bf brtthrtn. ... If thou »ilt take the left hsad, tben 
1 will go to the light ; or if thon dtpBrt to the right haad, theu £ 
will go to the left."* Thus aluo Isaac in the valley of Gerar, 
whenever b dispute arOBe confetning the valuable wells ofwatvr 
which had been dng, imniediatcly moved trom the acene of discord, 
relinquishing the well to the claimaots, and coiomencing to dig 
■nother.+ In the cbaraeler of Jacob are mimy like fEatnreB. 
When his sons, Sioieon and Levi, flew Shechem, aod spoiled his 
city, Jacob reproved their criminal act ;J and on his deathbed, he 
observed, in reference to this conduct, " Simeon and Levi are 
brethren; instroments of cruelty are in then- babitations, (or, 
" their Bwordg are weapons of violence,") O my soui, come not 
thou onto their Eecnit ; unto their aasembly mine honour be not 
thou united ; for in their anger the; elew a man, and in their aelf- 
wtU they digged down a wall ; cursed be their anger, for it was 
tierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel; I will divide them in 
Jacob, and scatter them in larael."! How different his words to 
Judah ; " The sceptre shall not depart from Judab, nor a lawgiver 
from between hia feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him BbaU the 
gBthering of the people be."|| But the nctions of Judah bad 
merited this diatinction, for he and Reuhea alone opposed the 
slaying of their brother Joseph. " Let not our hand he upon 
him," said Judah, " for he is our brother and our fleah."1i The 
blessing upon Joseph is the most fervent and affectionate. " The 
■rchers b.ve sorely grieved him, and shot at hlio, and hated him ; 
but bis bow abode in strength, and the arms of hia hands were 
made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob."** And 
the whole life of Joseph presents an eiample of one who returned 
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good for evil, and who merged every feeling of revenge in his tender 
affection for his erring brethren.* 

The wars of the Israelites were of an extraordinary nature, un- 
dertaken under special circumstances, and attended by incidents 
peculiar to themselves. Hence they are rendered completely inap- 
plicable as a support for modem warfare. Every nation doomed to 
destruction was conspicuous for its sinfulness, particularly for its 
infringement of natural law, by turning from the only true Grod to the 
worship of idols. The people of Israel, on the other hand, trusted 
in the Holy Creator, and hence they appear to have been not only 
delivered from the tyranny of Pharaoh, but also to have been 
selected as a scourge for the wicked, to teach man how surely 
punishment follows disobedience, how certainly reward succeeds 
compliance with the Divine commands ; and, at the same time, to 
influence the Israelites themselves against those crimes, of which 
they were made the avengers. The sword in this case was as the 
lightning which strikes the blasphemer ; the Hebrews were as the 
plagues which destroyed the Egyptians for their hardness of heart. 

The propositions, which we have laid down in general terms, are 
fully supported by the references of which we can offer only the 
most important. 

] . The doomed nations were in a state of sinfulness. It is 
scarcely possible to find a command to slay without some de- 
scription of that iniquity which was no longer to disgrace the 
earth. "Mine angel shall go before thee, and bring thee in unto 
the Amorites, &c., and I will cut them off. Thou shalt not bow 
down to their godSj** &c. And Moses expressly told his people, 
before they took possession of Canaan, not to say — " for my 
righteousness the Lord hath brought me in to possess this land ; 
but for the wickedness of these nations the Lord doth drive them 

* In Gen. xlviii. 22, Israel says to Joseph, " I have given to thee one portion 
above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and vdth my bow." These words have either a literal or a figurative 
signification. If the former, they refer to Shechem or Sichem , (John iv. 5 ; and 
Acts vii. 16,) which Michaelis proposes to insert in the Hebrew text ; and 
which might have been called a conquest with respect to Jacob. The Chaldee 
version, however, adopts the figurative sense, translating the words, " By my 
pr^er and by my supplication," and then they would seem to express the 
ground which Jacob bought of Hamor, Shechem' s feither, for an hundred pieces 
of money, (Gen. xxiii. 19)) and which *' became the inheritance of the children 
of Joseph," (Joshua xxiv. 32.) 
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out from before thee.' . . . and that He may perform the word 
which the Lord sware unto thy fathers."* Thus the Deity con- 
descended to declare to one portion of his creatures the sin of an- 
other portion ; and until we have an express declaration from 
heaven to a like effect, one ground for a parallel reasoning is taken 
away. 

In order to show the connection between the crime and its 
penalty, the Israelites themselves were threatened, and actually 
visited by a like punishment, when they pursued like iniquities.f 

It is also important to observe, that although the chief offence 
seems to have been idolatry, as a sin peculiarly against the Maker 
himself, yet among other numerous crimes war stands promi- 
nently forward, and is frequently mentioned as one of the reasons 
for punishment. Thus the kings came forth to meet the Israel- 
ites; and was often the first to attack. ^ 

To most of the cities the Jews were to offer peace, and if it 
was refused, destruction ensued. § 

The Canaanite king, when taken as a prisoner and maimed, 
said, ** Threescore and ten kings having their thumbs and their 
great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table ; as I hate 
donej 80 God hath requited me.**\\ 

Destruction is threatened to Ethiopia, for pride and violence ;% 
to Babylon and Chaldaea, ** for they showed the Israelites no 
mercy :** so to Edom ;tt and to Ninevah,tt of which last city it 
is said, ** Let the people turn from the violence that is in tiieir 
hands,'' and ''woe to the bloody city I it is full of lies and 
robbery ... all who hear the bruit of thee, shall clasp the hands 
over thee ; for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed con- 
tinuaUy ?" 

Here also we may notice that the Israelites themselves were 
afterwards punished, not only for idolatry, but also for that san- 
guinary disposition which they had acquired. They fought with- 
out the sanction of Jehovah, and violated his command : " Thou 

* Deut. ix. 4, 5 ; and for further evidence see Exodus zxiii. 23, 33 ; xxziy. 
12 ; Deut. vi. 14 ; vii. 4, l6, 25; viii. 19 ; xii. 2, 30. Josh, xxiii. 13. Judges ii. 
3, 14. Lev. xviii. 24. 

t Exodus xxxii. 27> Numbers zxv. 5. Judges ii. 12, 13, 24. 

t Deut. iii. 1. 1 Sam. xxxi 1. ^ Deut. xx. 10, 11, 12. 

n Judges i. 7. ^ Isaiah xviii. 1, &c. ** Isaiah xlvii. 0. 

tt Gbadiah. XX Nahumiii. Jonah ilL 
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■halt do no murder." " They shed imioceiit blood . . . and the 
land was polluted with blood ;"* and the Lord is made to utter 
these words — ** When ye spread for^ your hands, I will hide mine 
eyes from you ; yea, when ye make any prayers I will not hear ; 
your hands are full qf blood. Thy princes are rebellious, and 
companions of thieves. ''f And the prophet thus denounces his 
country : *' Woe to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled, and 
dealest treacherously, and they dealt not treacherously witii thee ! 
When thou shalt cease to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled," &c.t 
** Your hands are defiled toith blood, and your fingers witii 
iniquity . . . the act of violence it in iheir hands . . . they 
make haste to shed innocent blood . . wasting and destruction 
are in their paths. The way of peace they know not,**% 

2. Crod expressly commanded the destruction of the iniquitous 
nations, *' Our God shaU fight for us." " I the Lord thy God 
am with you ;" and the conflicts are called ** the wars of the 
Lord."|| *' They gat not," says David, ** the land in possession 
by their own sword ; neither did their own arm save them \ but 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, 
because thou hadst a favour unto them."^ 

The being and attributes of a Providence were manifested 
frequently by miraculous triumphs on the part of His people. 
" How should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight, except their rock had sold them, and the Lord had shut 
them up ?" . . . ** One man of you shall chase a thousand, for 
the Lord your God he it is that fighteth for you."** ** So the 
walls of Jericho fell to tiie earth, when the priests sounded the 
trumpets, "ft 

Success invariably attended those wars which were sanctioned 
by the Deity ; but when the children of Israel fought without this 

♦ Psalm cvi. 38. f Isaiah i. 15, 23. { Isaiah xxxiii. 1. 

^ Isuah ILx. 3, &c.; ill. 14 ; iv. 4 ; v. 7 ; xxvi. 21. Lam. iv. 13. 

II Numbers xxi. 14. 

•IT Ps. xliv. 3. Exodus xvii. 8, 16 ; xxiii. 22 ; xxxw. 13, 24, &c. Lev. 
xviii. 3. Numb. xiv. 8; xxi. 3 ; xxiii. 21, &c. Deut. i. 21; ii. 33;iii. 2; 
ix. 3, 4, &c. Josh. i. 5 ; viii. 1 ; x. 8. Judg. i. 4. 1 Sam. xxx. 8. 1 Chron. 
xvi. 21. 2 Chron. xx. 15. Neh. iv. 20. Isaiah xli. 10, &c. Jer. xlvii. 6, &c. 
We should observe, that in no place had the Jews a general permission to 
war, but that the doomed nations were carefully distinguished, and in many 
cases (as in Deut. ii.) war was expressly forbidden to the Israelites. 

** Deut. xxxii. 30. Josh, xxiii. 10. ff Josh. vi. 20. 
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pr»Cectii)a, they were neither to eipecC, aor to obtain n vioCorj. 
Moaes warned tbenif " Gd not up, for the Lord is not unong you ; 
that ye lie not Bmitten before ywir enemiea. . . . Hnt they pr*> 
nuned to go up uoto the bill top, and then the AiuilekltSi Mma 
down and amoCe them and diacomlited them."* 

What invariable and certain flucceas have we met witb, ao M to 
make war on ei[ual terms witb Ibeac men ? 

3. The peculiarly rebgious character of " the wara ufthe t.<ord" 
at the SBJUE time rendered it a virtue to dentroy the rebnilloua 
natdone. Therefore the Almighty'a anger wbb kiiidW, when Uio 
lDB9«ngerB retarned an evil report of the land whlvli tliey *ter<i 
■ent to observe, and thereby diBcooraged tbe laraelltoa) uid on 
this account Mosea reproved the ReubenlCei and UaditM, when 
they desired to have poaaeaaion before tliey reached Jordnn. Thia 
aense of alem and neeeaaitoua duty urged MoMia, who, In hl> 
nataral character, was " very meek above all the men which were 
npon the face of the earth, "f to lead on a numerou* iieojiln through 
every obstacle : thia it was that caused liim tu slAy the Kgyjillari i 
and thia made him launch forth terrible deiiuucialiuna Kfalnat Iho 
enemies of hia Lord. 

From theae cauaea, religions cereinonion man attauheil to thean 
battles, aa first, a tribute unto the Lord wu to hs levied iin 
the spoil, and to be given to the prtclt n* a heave-ofTerlng.J 
Becondly, it was often decbu'ed, that the etrth viu pollultit by thti 
ihedding of human blood. '■ Blood it defiletb the Und." '■ tia 
that touchetb the dead body of any man, aball be unclean lEten 
days. He shall purify hiniaelf with it on the third day." In hII 
mch cases a purifiuation was required.) 

Do not these circumstances at onci^ deelars that the Jewlah wan 
ponessed teatures of their own, which cannot bo communicated In 
•ny of those acenea of bloodehed and doalruotluu au common . 
amongst Chriattans ) 
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NoTB C, p. 45. 

The principal lines in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, relating to 
this subject, are the following : 

** Te duce, si qua manent sceleris yestigia nostri 

Irrita perpetu& soWent formidine terras. 
***** 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 
***** 

* nee magnos metuent armenta leonet, 

Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores ; 

Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 

Occidet : Assyrium vulgb nascetur amomum. 
***** 

Hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit setas, 
Cedet et ipse mari vector ; nee nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces : omnia feret omnia tellus." 
&c. 



Note D, p. 62. 

** Mere angels,'* observes Addison, " if they look into the ways 
of men, to give in their catalogue of worthies, how different would 
it be from that which any of our own species would draw up ! We 
are dazzled with the splendour of titles, the ostentation of learning, 
and with the noise of victories. Thej/j on the contrary, see the 
philosopher in the cottage, who preserves his soul in patience and 
thankfulness under the pressure of what little minds call poverty 
and distress. The evening walk of a wise man is more illustrious 
in their sight than the march of a general at the head of a hundred 
thousand soldiers I Men are denominated great and glorious, only 
by an unfeigned exercise of humility — by a contemplation of Grod*s 
works, and by a generous concern for the good of mankind !'* 



NoTB E, p. 97. 

The laws of nature do not, as some contend, sanction war. Puf- 
feudorf, in his elaborate work on this subject, proves what our 
own reason must suggest, that men are not naturally enemies, nor 
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re one of warfare. Be lays It down tM a fOndt. 
f mental law of nature, " that ererj man should, as fitr ai in him 
and preserre a peaceful BociablenesB with othen, 
agreeably to the main end and disposition of the human race in 
general;" and hence he derives the aonclusiou, that " whaterer 
contribute* neceaaarily to a universal Bodableneaa, should be re- 
garded as prescribed by the Uws of nature ; and. on the contrary, 
whatever disturbs it, to be forbidden by the saioe law." — B. i. c. i. 
And in B. viii. c. vi. b. 2, he observes, " Peace ts a state moEt 
agrePible to human natore, which tends most to promote its hap- 
piness and security, and indeed which the Ian of nature was g;lTen 
to men principally to establish aod preserve. Nay, further, peace 
is a state proper to human nature, as such, eioce it arises from a 
principle peculiar to manltind above the brutes." So Cicero saya, 
" There are two Itinds of contention, the one by argument, the 
other by violence : the one belongs to man, the olher properly to 

NOTK F, page 100. 

Christians, having once learned their duty, must perform it, 
whatever may be the consequences. But even if we regard the 
eiercise of moral power, in conformity to the Divine will, with a 
view to its temporal results, the prospect is most cheering. 

The all-ruling Spirit has told us that pacific conduct is the most 
conducive to our welfere here and hereafter ; and surely if such be 
His language, it is only just to believe, that if we expose ourselves 
to danger and difficulty in obedience to His eommands, Uo will 
protect us, and guide such reliance and submission to our benefit. 
If we cease to war by His precepts. He will preserve us in peace. 

However absurd Bome persoiis may l>e pleased to designate our 
endeavours, they will at least admit that their success is pottible 
with God, to whom " all things are possible.'' Nay, we are told 
tiiat even we can perform what appears a physical impossibility, if 
we have but faith, and that '^ nothing shall be impossible to us."* 

Our Father can protect us ; He can give us entire peace, guard 
Ks from all invasion or domestic insurrection ; He can protect the 
invaded , and disarm the iuiailer of our tranquillity. Some asiert, 
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■ ith pontile pimnnplioD, ttut, bad vt not nsiited, we sliODld 
hiTc (bilen under the poim of aoniB ambitioni ODnqaerari and be 
the tunli of * (brei^ tUte. Yet '■ we idmil it on ode loppcw- 
tion, and on tbil alone : if there be no God pmiding otvx nalioiis 
to ihield 111 from birm ; boE if, u we *re taught bjr our religion, 
there oiut a Deity iboTp who mlea the world, withoat whose 
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But He hai ^*o prumited Me shield of defence lo thOM that 
will but Kek and prove b; tbrir actloai a detire to throw them- 
«elTe* on Hia protectioa. '' [n famine He tliall redeem thee from 
death : snd in war from the power of Ibe rwoni. Thou ahnlt be 
hid from tbe aciiurge of the tongae : neither ihalt thoa be afraid of 
destruction wben il camelb. At destruction and bmine tboa shalt 
lougb : neither aholt thou be sFrsid of the beuti of the earth. For 
thou ahalC be in league with the scones of the field : and the beasts 
of tbe Geld shall be at pence with thee. And thou sbalt know tbat 
th; tabernacle shall be in peace ; and Ition ehalt lisit thy habita- 
tion, and thali not Din. Lo this, we have scorched it, so it is ; hear 
it. and know thou it for thy good."* Sucb words are applicable 
to all who believe in a sapreme Providence. " When He g^veth 
who thra can make trnnble ! And when He hidcth his 
o then can behold Him ? Whether it be done against a 
r against a man aDly."t Jesus has compared ihe man 
who performs his word, to one that bnilds his home upon a rock ; 
while he who trusts in bis own might, erects an the sands a ^ric 
e the wind and falls before the wave. Human 
tbrce is doubly weak when it is based on sin, for " every plant," 
says our Lord, " which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted op ;"t and in tbe wards of his disciple, " Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is JesosChrUt."§ 
Our Saviour also exhorts us not to iii oor thoughts on vnirldly 
things : " (For after all these things do the Gentiles aeek :) but 
seek je Jir*l the kingdom of God, and hie righteousneEs ; and all 
these thinga shall be added unto you."|| If we have love for onr 
e need entertain fear for ndther man nor beast, " If 
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God be for us, who can be against ns ?"♦ ** My strength," ex- 
claims Paul, " is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, there- 
fore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me." Thus pointing out to us that where is 
apparently human weakness, there may be Divine strength and 
Divine assistance. 

Experience is not very abundant in examples, because the trial 
of relying on Divine, rather than on human strength, has but sel- 
dom been made. But whenever man has been sufficiently wise to 
do so, the result has been most encouraging. A good conscience 
is the best protection. In the words of Horace— 

** Integer vits, scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nee venenatis gravidi sagittis 
. . . Pharetr&."t 

And in the language of a higher authority, " If a man's ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him." 

In the venerable history of the Jews, we find some extraordinary 
contrasts between the presumption and pride of self-defence, and 
the humility and wisdom of a reliance on Divine protection. 
Noah, who alone was a righteous man in a world of wickedness 
and violence, was preserved by the Almighty hand amidst the 
deluge which made the universe a wreck. The mighty, the strong, 
and the powerful, fell : kings and warriors could not resist ; their 
forces could not avail ; but yet one trusting, holy man, found favour 
in the sight of his Maker, and was saved I 

Moses, who was *' a meek man " above all others, though beset 
by strong and numerous foes, was enabled to free his people 
from their yoke of slavery, and lead them forth from the power 
of the tyrant Pharaoh ! How did he effect this grand work ? Had 
he vast armies, disciplined troops, warlike weapons, stores and 

* Rom. yiii. 31. 

t " The man who knows not guilty fear, 

Nor wants the bow, nor pointed spear ; 

Nor needs, while innocent of heart, 

The quiver teeming with the poison'd dart.*' — Francis, 

a 2 
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equipments ? No 1 He merely trusted in the God of Israel. Wben 
pursued by the remorseless Egyptians, he thus encouraged his 
people : " Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of tlie 
Lord, which he will show to you to-day ; for the Egyptians, whom 
ye have seen to-day, ye shall see them again no more for ewer. 
The Lord tkall fight for you, and ye ehall hold your peace,** 
Here was no hesitation, no wavering, but confidence of tlie 
sincerest nature ; and after the miraculous destruction of his 
enemies, well might he offer up the hymn : " The Lord is my 
strength and song, and he is become my salvation : he is my Grod, 
and I will prepare him an habitation ; my father's God, and I will 
exalt him." 

Compare with this the conduct and fate of the presumptuous 
and cruel Pharaoh. He trusted in human strenii^h alone, and fell 
like a reed before the blast. He '' made ready his chariot, and took 
his people with him : and he took six hundred chariots, and all the 
chariots of Egypt, and captains over every one of them." And 
yet with so mighty a force he did not conquer. The host of war- 
riors were not permitted to strike one blow. Their arms were 
useless ; their strength was palsied ; chariots, captains, horses and 
soldiers, all were mingled in the vast sepulchre of the ocean, so 
that, in the simple language of the scriptures, *' there remained 
not so much as one of them." Behold the power of man, when 
opposed to the will of God ! 

Joshua was appointed to the high post of succeeding Moses. 
Before him the waters of Jordan divided : before him the walls 
of Jericho fell to the ground at one blast of the trumpet : at his 
word the sun and moon stood still ; and against him no enemy 
could prevail. And yet his reliance was neither on armed might, 
nor on human stratagem, but on the Omnipotent Ruler of all. 
The Lord, when conferring his office upon him, said, "Be strong 
and of a good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest." 
And his whole conduct was in accordance with the precept. 

Gideon, taken from an humble occupation to be leader of the 
Israelites, met with great success, though his army was reduced 
to three hundred, when fighting against the Midianites, lest the 
children of Israel should ** vaunt themselves, saying. My own hand 
hath saved me." This good fortune proceeded firom a sincere faith 
in Divine Providence. When offered the crown, he refused it, 
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fou." With BO mild and 
wonder that " the countrj 
le day» of Glideon." How 
strongly is the contrail preserved in the respective characters of 
Goliab and David ! The latter, though lilting weapons for- 
bidden under the Christian dispensation, yet, we shall see, chiefly 
relied on the assistance of God. The giant, covered with mail, 
Lth spear and shield, went forth in the pride of his 
strength. "I dely," be $aid, "tbe armies of Israel this day, 
Give me a man, that we may fight together." The yoang sbep- 
berd, David, heard or this insolence, and impelled hy a conBcioiis- 
the Almighty was with the laraehtea, offered himself as 
on against this challenger ! " Seeing he had defied the 
armies of the living Godj" and adding, " Che l«rd wiU deliver 
me ont of the hand of this Phihstine." He went forth wi^out 
fword or armour, and merely having a sling and five stones. He 
time addressed his opponent; " Thon comest to me with a sword, 
tnd with a spear, and with a shield . but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord ofhoits- And all this assembly shall know tJiat 
tiie Lord saveth not with sword and spear ; for the battle is the 
Loi'd's, and he will give you into our bands." The giant fell slain 
by the first atone from the sling. 

Solomon forms another esample of the security of those who put 
their wbole trust in the Almighty. He was the type of our 
Saviour; hia name signified "pacific;" and his actions well me- 
rited the Utle. He who preferred wisdom ahovE all things, contd 
not have been free ^m a desire of peace ; for, in hia own words. 
' ' Happy is the man who findeth wisdom ; her ways are ways Of 
plettsnntnesB, and all Aer pafhi art peace."* 

The elTects of his ieaire for tranquillity appeared in the hapjiy state 
of his kingdom. '■ ,Iudah and Israel were many, as the sand which is 
bj the sea in mnlCilude, eating and drinking, and making merry. 
Solomon bad peace on all sides round about him. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon, "f 

And he thus addressed the king of Tyre : '■ Thou knowest how 
that David my father could not huild ahonae unto the name of the 
Lord his God, for the wars wbioh were about Imn on every side, 
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D luder the wjlei of bin f«t ; bat now the 
CD me rert on rrcry nifi, lO that litre it 
nil accarrml." We aee in thcw pasoges 
the compaaioDi of peace — gladnei* tnd bappiiiraa, pleutj, religion, 
iicnirit7, frtedom from mQlslUioD, ind not eTCn " tn pfH ocatt- 
rent " in tbe land. Did not Solomon mehl the title of the wisetil 
of kings ? The condact of Sennacherib ma j be opposed to that of 
the good king Hrarkiah, whom he was besieging. Htsekiab encon- 
nged his people, nyiug, " With him it an arm of flesh ; but with as 
is the Lord our God to help as, and to ligiil out battles." Bat Ihe 
invader taoated Uiem with this reliance, and cried out, "LetootHe- 
■eklih deceive yon, dot petmade joo ou this taanner, neither jet 
believe him ; Ibr no god of any nation or kingdom wae able to de- 
liver hii people oat of Diine band ; how much less shall your God 
deliver you out of mine hand?" The besieged mooarch proywi (o 
hearen. Annagalof God destroyed the principal leaders, and all the 
mighty men of valour under Sconocherib ; and hehimielf retoming 
in diagrace, wbb slain by his own children." So the ponishment 
of Nebachadueizu' is attributed to pride and presDmpCioa it vhile 
the Kcnrity of Dsnicl, when cast into the lion's den, arose (ram 
his preferring to serve God rather than obey the iniquitoDs decree 
of Darius. " My God bath seat his angel," said Daniel, vben 
found alive in the den, " and hath shut the lions' mouths, that they 
have not hurt me ; forasmuch as before him innocency was found 
in me."X These wonderfiil events aboold make us exclaim with 
the Psalmist, "Behold the eye of the Lord is upon theoi that feai 
him, opou them that hope in hia mercy i to deliver theirioul Irom 
death, and to keep them alive in famine." la the New Teeta- 
tnent also, we find instances of the disciples belog delivered tixun 
priKin, and of Divine intervention on other occamons, in favour of 
those who trust in God. 



Note G, page 137. 

It is said, that, during the rule of the Emperor 

engagement took place, in which he was miraculously victorious 

in consequence of a terrible thunderatorm , granted to the prayers 

of a Christian legion forming s portioo of the Roman army. This 
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legion hencBtbrth, we are told, went by the name of " Ihe Thun- 
dering Legion." 

The whole Btory, we have every reason to believe, is a forgery. 
ApoUinaria, who lived at the time of the auppoeed miracle, wan 
the first to mention it; TertuUiao took itCrotnLimi Euaetiins, 
about century sfterwarda, revJTed it j it was then taken np by 
Gregory Nyssen, Orosius, Xiphilio, and NicepIioru9, in aaccesaiDn. 
Prom one or the other of these, our Eaghih authors hare admitted 
it without due eiaminatioD. The credit lies entirely with Apol- 
linaris, wboee works are now kiet, and he must have invented it for 
some purpose of his own, or have stated it without juat foundation. 

1. There leere no Christians in the Roman army in the time of 
Antoninus, as we team from the authority of Christian and pagan 
writers at that period. It was during this very reign tliat CbIbub 
charged the Christians with refnsmg to serve in the armies. 

2. This victory over the Quadi was never acknowledged to have 
been gained by the Christians in any way. Antoninus himself, 
wiio is said to have been in the battle, attribated his triumph to 
the heathen g^s. He ordered a pillar to be buUt, and a medal to 
be struck ; one gave the victory to Jupiter, the other to Mercury. 
The pagans either disowned the miracle, or assigned it to the same 
cause as the emperor. The Christians themselves did not believe 
it. How happens it that the moat learned, the least credulous, 
ind the most M be depended upon, such as Theophilus, Clemens, 
OrigBO, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Lactantins, should not have no. 
ticed the fact? Nay, Eusebius MmEelf did not thoroughly credit 
it: he begins the relation — "There goes a report," and concludes, 
" but of this matter let every one judge as he thinks lit." 

3. There was hot one legion (tbe twelfth) of this name in the 
Roman armies, for at least the first four centuries. We meet 
with it as early as the time of Augustus, more than 150 yean 
iqfore the enent now tpoken nf. This legion was afterwards 
at the siege of Jerusalem, but removed for cowardice, accord- 
ing to Josephna, from Syria to Melitene, on tlie borders of 
Cappadocia and Armenia, where it remained afterwards. Dio 
places it there in his time ; also the Notitia, and Frocopius, 
long aSter this, assign it to the same region. It was, ia 
fact, quartered at Melitene for a very long period, and no 
one ever heard of it. after its removal iVom Syria, anywhere 

that place. Of course, therefore, it could not have 




I prmmt at the butle ipiitft Ae ( 
Eiu^iu, n<r« a inj leamed critic, a e*«ly Bccouuted for : 
" HBTJne hoard ibu ■ Irgion \ad receiTMl a junittme from thi« 
lictorr, *Dd fiuding no other ihonderlDg le^rm on the list but 
thu qoirlered at Meliteue, he gave it the honour of the nunelc 



Doring Ihe Him jran' war, the pand Tixier, bj order of the 
Sullan, iDTital inialsten of the CbjiitiaD poirerB. resideul at Cod- 
stantinoplB. to an ertrMrdioary confcrmee. He depicted with 
feeling (he rniui^ ofwur, and said hit naxter had oSln«d hia 
mediation to the European oourts^ Addressing idmaetf to M. De- 
bordis, aecretary to the Duloh embass)', he (Bid, " la it not abame- 
ful for ;0Q Christians, who irish to pais for the true belieren, U> 
have wholly baniabed from among yon the vpirit of peace ; and that 
we Moasalmana, whom yon call infidels, should find oanseJTCB 
obliged to inspire you with the sentiments which you oagbt to 
posMMB ?" The mediation was not accepted. 

NoTB I, page I6S. 
There is an mteresting accouol of Ihe Looclioo IslHnders. in the 
1 Voyage of Discovery lo the Western Coait of Cores, 

and the Loochoo Ulanrl," by Basil Hall, sod in " a NairntiTe of 

n Voyage in the Alreste to the Yellow Sea," by Dr. Macleod. 

Among the inhahitanta of this island, no arms of any kind were 

eter fonnd, and they denied having any knowledge of war. 

" Crimea," eay> Mnduod, " are said to be »ery unfrcquent, and 

they aeem ro go perfectly nnanned." Captain Hall observes. 

'■ We saw nothing like poverty of any kind ; every perron we met, 
contented and happy." During the stay of both these 
I, there was no quarrel between the natives and the saiJora . 

The latter were quite anbdued by Ihe pacific conduct of the people. 

There was not a dngle instance of theft, neither did the British 

see any punishment inflicted. 
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A Major Gray commanded an e^loring party sent by the Bri- 
tish government into the interior of Africa. He found that the 
strongest walled cities in that barbarous country had become a 
prey to war. At length he came -to Barra Cunda, *^ which was 
surrounded only by a sliglit stake fence, interwoven with thorn 
bushes ;'' and .this city was perfectly secure and safe : no one had 
molested it. '* This arises/* says the major, *' from their never 
engaging in war.'' 

We see the same respect for peaceful characters paid by indi- 
viduals. Barclay, the celebrated apologist, was attacked by a 
highwa3naaan. He made no other resistance than a calm expostu- 
lation. The felon dropped his presented pistol, and offered no 
farther violence. 

One Leonard Fell was assaulted by a highway robber, who 
plundered him of his money and his horse, and afterwards threat- 
ened to blow out his brains. Fell solemnly spoke to the robber 
on the wickedness of his life. The man was astonished : he de- 
clared he would neither take his money nor his horse, and re- 
turned them both. " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; for in so 
doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.*'''' 



Note K, page 175. 

*' I shall not soon forget the different emotions,'' observes a 
talented writer, ^' with which I visited the monument of General 
Brock, the commander who fell in the English service at Queens- 
ton ; and the spot near Philadelphia, where the wise and peaceful 
Penn made his treaty with the Indians. The one place is a barren 
eminence, whence the useless but costly tower, built to commemo- 
rate the event, seems to frown defiance at the neighbouring states, 
from which it is only separated by the Niagara, the stream of 
which hurries by, as though unwilling to linger in a scene of blood. 
The latter is a piece of ground in a valley hard by the wide and 
tranquil Delaware, and now, indeed, is gradually being covered 
with houses, and resounds with the hum of commerce. Apt em- 
blems both of the results of war and of peace, "f 

* ** Select Anecdotes/' &c., by John Barclay, 
t ** Peace or War ?" by a Clergyman. 
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NoTB L, page 194. 

Some sacli inttitation as the Saxon frankpledge might be of 
▼aloe in preserving the peace. " King Alfred/' says Blackstone, 
(Commentaries, vol. L p. 114,) " to prevent the rapines and dis- 
orders which formerly prevailed in the realm, instituted tithings, 
so called from the Saxon, because ten freeholders with their fami- 
lies composed one. These all dwelt together, and were sureties 
or freepledges to the king for the good behaviour of each other. 
This, the laws of King Edward the Confessor (c. 20) very justly 
entitled — ' Summa et m«Tiyn« securitas per quam omnes statu fir- 
missimo sustinentur,' " &c. Reeve (History of English Law, 
chap, i.) also observes, ** An establishment like this contribnted 
more effectually than any other to the prevention of crimes, as well 
as to the detection of offenders.'' We see some traces of the 
frankpledge in the liability of hundreds at the present day ; but 
more stringent measures might be pursued, so as to render every 
parish interested in preventing an outbreak. At the same time, 
great caution must be used, lest anything like a system of etpionage 
should be created. 



Note M , page 268. 

The second report of the committee of inquiry for the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, is given at length in the Herald of Peace 
for June 1819. 

The following calculations, it is hoped, will be found to possess 
some interest. They are taken from the above-mentioned report. 

To the United States the late wars cost about one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, or fifty millions each year. 

To Great Britain, naval and military expense 

ofl815 ;f54,317,677 

To which add interest on augmentation of debt 

for that year 6,200,000 

£60,517,677 
But the expense in 1818 was 15,155,000 

Difference in the two years £45,362,677 
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From Rees's Cjdopcdia we leun, that, at the expiilsum of 
James, the nation was encomhered with no other debt than diat of 
j^664,263 to the bankers, whidi was charged upon die hereditarf 
excise in the twelfth of King William, and of j^60,000 to tbe ser- 
vants of Charles the Second, which was provided for in Uie first 
session of parliament after the Revolation. Bat in consequence 
of the continued wars daring the whole of King William's reign, 
above ;^6 1,000,000 were voted by parliament for thepubbc ezpen- 
ditare ; and on the 31st of December, 1701, the nation was encom- 
hered with a permanent debt of jf 6,748, 780, the annual interest 
on which amoanted to j^566,165. 

In the next page will be (band sabjoined a tabular view of oar 
warlike expenses since the Revolation of 1688. It is copied firom 
the Pantologia of Dr. Olinthas Gregory, with the exception of the 
last line, which is collected firom a pamphlet, ** Peace or War ?" 
published in 1839. 
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S52 . NOT£8. 

Non N, page 302. 

** The Battle of Blenheim/' by Sonthey, possesaea ao mach 
tmth told in a pleaaing manner, that it well deaenrea a place in a 
treatiae againat war. 

It waa a sommer evening. 
Old Kaapar'a work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Waa sitting in the sun. 
And bj him sported on the green. 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round. 

Which he beside the rivulet. 

In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found. 

That was so large, and smooth, and round ? 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 

" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 

" Who fell in the great victory. 

I find them in the garden. 
For there's many hereabout ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out I 
For many a thousand men," said he, 
** Were slain in that great victory.' 



>» 



** Now tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
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** Now tell us all about tbe war, 
And what they killed each other for/' 

** It was the English/' Kaspar cried, 
** Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But every body said/' quoth he, 
** That 'twas a famous victory. 

My feither lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then. 

And new-bom baby, died ; 

But things like that you know must be, 

At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 

Bat things like that you know must be. 

After a £unous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 
And our good prince Eugene — " 
*' Why 'twas a very wicked thing I" 
Said little Wilhdmme. 
** Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
It was a famous victory. 



*t 
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And every body praised the duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 

** Bat what good came of it at last ?" 

Onoai little Peterkin. 

** Why that I cannot tell/' said he, 

** Bat 'twas a fiumoos Yictory." 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 
P. 44, Note (t), for " In vita Besp.** read, ** In vita Vesp.*' 
51, line 7, for "hymn of peace »a»^," read, "hymn of 

peace sung,*' 
89, Note (*), for " vie,** read, **view,** 
95, Note, for " if the injury had been perpetrated," read, 

** if the injury has been perpetrated." 
276, line 2, for *' possile,** read, '* possible.** 
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Natural RviiOTy.^*— Metropolitan, 

XXIII. 
Second Edition. In One Volume, Post 8vo. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ATTORNEY IN SEARCH 

OF PRACTICE. 

Dedicated to all Attorneys who want a Client, and to all Clients who want 

an Attorney. 

" This volume is destined to live beyond its day, and will be read with the same relish 
when it has ceased to be a new book, as now that it possesses the charm and freshness of 
novelty. Boz has nothing more entertaining than some of the scenes, which are all 
narratives of actual occurrences." — Northampton Mercury. 

'< It is a book of mind, which sets the reader thinking.'^— il/Aen«t(m. 

<*An admirable work."— Le^cU Observer, 



Workt Published by Mcmtm, Saunders atid Otley, Conduit St. 

XXIV. 

In One large Volume, price 21s., Bound and Lettered, with the Arms 

Beautifully Engraved. 

MR. LODGE'S PEERAGE OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

WITH A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE BARONETAGE. 

The Tbnth Edition, for 1841. 

Revised and Corrected throug^ut from tiie Personal Commmiications of 

the Nobility. 

This work will be found an important acquisition to all gentlemen and 
heads of families, and particularly to the learned professions. It answers 
more readily and satisfactorily tiian any work previously published, the 
various questions which continually arise respecting the connexions and re- 
lationships of the higher classes. Every page being kept standing in Type, 
and constantly revised by each of the Noble Families, an authenticity and 
correctness are thus attained, which may justly be considered unexampled 
in so large a mass of Family History, embracing the entire Aristocracy of 
the British empire, with their various connexions and Collateral Branches. 
Every Edition is cinrected throughout to the date of publication. 

XXV. 

In 8vo. 

THE DELUGE. 

A DRAMA IN IWELVE SCENES. 
By J. E. Rbade, Esa., Author of ** Italy.'* 

** Mr. Reade's • Deluge' will find a place in the library of every true lover of poetry." 
— Metropolitan . 

XXVI. 

MR. READE'S ITALY. 

In One Vol. 8vo. 

ITALY: A POEM. 

WITH HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL NOTES. 
By J. E. Reade, Esq., Author of ** Cain the Wanderer," &c. 

" Mr. Reade's ' Italy' may be justly described as the noblest poem that has appeared 
since the ' Childe Harold.' "—Atlas. 

•• The author of this elegant and splendid work has more than fulfilled in his ' Italy' 
the promises held out by 'Cain the Wanderer.' "—Literary Gazette. 

•' It abounds in passages of uncommon grace and sweetnsas." — Sim. 

•* No collection of the poets of our own time can be considered complete without it," 
— Morning Chronicle. 

XXVII. 
SIR FRANCIS DOTLE'S POEMS. 

Second Edition, with Additions. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

By Sir F. Hastings Doyle, Bart. 

*' One of- the most fascinating drawing-room table books to which the season has 
given birth." — Athnaum. 
" They are original, vigorous, touching, harmonious poems." — British Critic. -y 



